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FOREWORD 

This  Handbook  was  originally  published  as  a 
pamphlet  in  191 7.  It  has  several  times  been 
revised  and  enlarged  and  its  practical  value  is 
proved  by  its  consistent  use  and  by  the  many 
enquiries  for  revised  editions. 

The  extensive  changes  in  existing  legislation 
and  above  all  the  wide  extension  of  the  statutory 
social  services  in  the  post-war  period  have  neces- 
sitated a  drastic  revision  of  the  Handbook.  In 
addition  the  format  has  been  considerably  altered 
so  that  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  companion 
volume  to  Voluntary  Social  Services. 

Once  again  the  Council  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment Departments  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Services  described.  To  them 
special  thanks  are  due.  The  important  part 
played  by  voluntary  organisations  in  the  pro- 
vision of  many  public  social  services  is  referred  to 
in  a  number  of  places  in  the  text.  To  them,  also, 
and  to  several  public  bodies  we  are  grateful  for 
much  valuable  help  in  compiling  this  handbook. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 
TO  1951  ISSUE 

i.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  January,  1951,  the  title  of  Minister 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning  was  changed  to  Minister  of  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Planning.  At  the  same  time,  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  were  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Local 
Government  and  Planning.  Those  interested  in  the  exact  nature  of 
the  transfer  may  refer  to  the  Transfer  of  Functions  (Minister  of 
Health  and  Minister  of  Local  Government  and  Planning)  (No.  1) 
Order,  1951 — Statutory  Instrument  1951,  No.  142  (H.M.  Stationery 

Office,  price  4d.  net). 

In  November,  1951,  the  title  of  the  Minister  of  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Planning  was  further  changed  to  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government. 

2.  In  many  respects  there  are  differences  between  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  social  services  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  Scotland  on  the  other.  In  most  cases  reference  has 
been  made  to  these  in  the  existing  text. 
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A:  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

i.  Central  Administration:  ii.  General  Medical  and  Other  Services:  iii. 
Hospital  and  Specialist  Services:  iv.  Local  Health  Authority  Services: 
v.  Special  Diseases:  vi.  Mental  Health  Services  {England  and  Wales): 
vii.  Mental  Health  Services  {Scotland) :  viii.  Welfare  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

(i)   Central  Administration 

The  Ministry  of  Health  in  England  and  Wales  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland  are  the  responsible  central  authorities 
for  the  administration  of  the  National  Health  Service,  "a  compre- 
hensive health  service  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  people  and  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis  and 
nature  of  treatment  of  illness".  (National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946.)     (National  Health  Service  (Scotland)  Act,  1947.) 

The  Minister  of  Health  is  advised  by  a  Central  Health  Services 
Council  consisting  of  forty-one  members,  of  whom  six  are  ex-officio 
appointments,  the  remaining  thirty-five  being  appointed  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  associations,  e.g.  British  Medical 
Association,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  etc.  The  Minister  of 
Health  has  set  up  a  number  of  Standing  Advisory  Committees  to 
advise  him  and  the  Central  Council;  such  Committees  include 
members  from  the  Central  Council.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Central  Health  Services  Council  is  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the 
Minister. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  is  similarly  advised  by  the 
Scottish  Health  Services  Council  which  consists  of  35  members 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
associations.  There  are  nine  standing  advisory  committees  which 
include  members  of  the  Scottish  Council.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Scottish  Council  is  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(ii)   General  Medical  and  Other  Services 

The  local  administration  of  the  general  medical,  dental  and 
pharmaceutical  services  is  carried  out  by  a  local  executive  council. 
There  is  usually  a  local  executive  council  for  the  area  of  each  local 
health  authority  but  in  a  few  cases  a  single  executive  council  has 
been  appointed  for  the  areas  of  two  local  health  authorities.  Two 
Joint   Pricing   Committees   in   England   and   Wales   and   a   Drug 
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Accounts  Committee  in  Scotland  perform  duties  in  pricing  prescrip- 
tions for  payment  for  all  Executive  Councils  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  supplementary  ophthalmic  services  are  administered 
locally  by  an  ophthalmic  services  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

Representative  local  medical,  pharmaceutical,  ophthalmic  and 
dental  committees  are  constituted  for  the  same  areas  as  the  local 
executive  councils,  and  appoint  some  of  their  members  to  the  latter. 
The  local  executive  councils  must  consult  with  them  on  certain 
matters. 

General  Medical  Service  :  Every  person  is  entitled  to  free  medical 
attention  and  may  choose  his  own  doctor,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
doctor  chosen.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  council  to  ensure  that 
adequate  general  medical  services  are  available  within  its  area 
either  at  a  health  centre  or  elsewhere. 

Any  doctor  who  wishes  to  enter  the  service  for  the  first  time  or 
wishes  to  extend  his  practice  into  a  new  area  must  first  apply  to  the 
local  executive  council  for  the  area  concerned.  The  council  refers 
all  such  applications  to  the  Central  Medical  Practices  Committee  in 
England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland  to  the  Scottish  Medical 
Practices  Committee. 

The  English  Committee  consists  of  a  Chairman  and  eight  other 
members,  of  whom  the  Chairman  and  six  members  are  medical 
practitioners;  the  Scottish  Committee  has  six  members,  the  Chair- 
man and  three  other  members  being  medical  practitioners.  Their 
duty  is  to  regulate  the  opening  of  new  practices,  in  consultation  with 
local  executive  councils,  and  to  decide  to  which  doctor  consent  to 
practise  shall  be  given  where  there  are  a  number  of  applicants  for 
one  district.  The  Committee  may  refuse  an  application  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  number  of  doctors  practising  in  the  district  is 
already  adequate,  or  may  attach  a  condition  to  the  granting  of  an 
application,  and  a  doctor  may  appeal  against  a  rejection  or  an 
attached  condition  to  the  Minister  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  A 
special  payment  referred  to  as  an  "inducement"  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  offered  by  an 
executive  council  to  attract  doctors  to  an  area  which  is  inadequately 
served. 

Where  a  practice  vacancy  is  advertised,  the  English  Committee, 
in  consultation  with  the  executive  council,  select  the  doctor  who  is 
to  be  the  successor  to  the  practice  and  give  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Minister  to  unsuccessful  applicants.  In  Scotland  the  selection  is 
made  by  the  executive  council,  the  Scottish  Medical  Practices  Com- 
mittee acting  as  appellate  body.  The  Scottish  Committee  have  also 
the  right  under  Regulations  to  require  that  an  executive  council 
advertise  a  vacancy  if  they  consider  this  desirable. 

Any  doctor  practising  within  the  National  Health  Service  is 
prohibited  from  selling  all  or  part  of  the  goodwill  of  his  practice. 
Compensation  is  payable  to  a  doctor  who  suffers  loss  through  this 
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prohibition.  Compensation  is  generally  paid  only  on  retirement  or 
death  and  bears  interest  until  that  time  at  the  rate  of  2f%.  Earlier 
payment  may  be  made,  however,  in  cases  of  hardship.  Parliament 
has  set  aside  £66,000,000  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensation 
for  Great  Britain. 

General  Dental  Services:  Each  local  executive  council  makes 
arrangements  with  dentists  wishing  to  take  part.  Dentists  may 
practise  in  health  centres  or  in  their  private  surgeries. 

Local  health  authorities  have  a  special  duty  to  give  dental 
treatment  to  expectant  mothers  and  young  children. 

Every  person  may  choose  his  own  dentist,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  dentist.  Most  types  of  conservative  treatment  may  be 
given  by  the  dentist  without  reference  to  any  other  authority,  but 
in  the  case  of  extractions  necessitating  the  supply  of  dentures  and 
various  other  forms  of  treatment,  the  dentist  must  first  apply  for 
approval  to  the  Dental  Estimates  Board,  which  also  passes  claims 
for  payment  of  dentists'  fees,  though  actual  payment  is  carried  out 
by  the  executive  council. 

The  Chairman  and  a  majority  of  members  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Dental  Estimates  Boards  are  dentists. 

Dental  treatment  other  than  denture  work  is  free.  Acharge  of  about 
half  the  cost  is  made  for  denture  work.  Other  charges  may  be  made : 

(a)  Where  the  patient  specially  requests  a  metal  type  of  denture 
when  a  vulcanite  or  plastic  denture  would  suffice  (or  when 
such  a  denture  has  to  be  repaired). 

(b)  Replacement  of  a  denture  carelessly  lost,  damaged  or  broken. 
Supplementary  Ophthalmic  Services  :  These  are  intended  as  a 

temporary  measure  until  full  services  to  deal  with  all  forms  of  eye 
care  can  be  made  generally  available  through  the  hospital  and 
specialist  services  provided  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act. 

These  supplementary  Services  consist  of:  (1)  Sight  testing  by 
medical  practitioners  having  prescribed  qualifications,  or  by 
ophthalmic  opticians.  (2)  The  supply  of  glasses  by  ophthalmic 
opticians  and  dispensing  opticians. 

When  an  applicant  first  wishes  to  use  these  services  he  is  requested 
to  produce  a  medical  recommendation  from  his  doctor. 

The  testing  of  sight  is  free.  Children's  standard  glasses  are  sup- 
plied free.  For  other  glasses  provided  following  a  sight  test  given  on 
or  after  21st  May,  1951,  charges  of  10s.  for  each  lens  and  the  pres- 
cribed cost  of  the  frame  are  payable  by  the  applicant.  An  additional 
charge  is  made  for  lenses  of  a  special  type.  Where  glasses  have  to 
be  repaired  or  replaced  through  carelessness  the  cost  is  met  by  the 
applicant.  Where  there  has  been  no  carelessness  he  pays  towards  the 
cost  of  the  frame. 

The  qualifications  required  to  be  held  by  doctors  and  ophthalmic 
and  dispensing  opticians  taking  part  in  these  services  are  set  out  in 
S.  R.  &  O.  1947  No.  889,  as  amended,  for  England  and  in  S.  I.  1948 
(No.  1383)  for  Scotland. 
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Pharmaceutical  Services:  Each  local  executive  council  makes 
arrangements  with  registered  pharmacists  and  others  eligible  who 
wish  to  participate.  Drugs,  medicines  and  a  range  of  about  forty 
appliances  from  cotton  wool  and  bandages  to  trusses  and  vaporisers 
are  provided  free  of  charge  to  patients  on  production  of  a  National 
Health  Service  doctor's  prescription.  This  service  is  normally 
available  at  chemists'  shops  or  from  suppliers  of  surgical  appliances. 
The  dispensing  of  drugs  and  medicines  must  always  be  carried  out 
by  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist  or  an 
authorised  seller  of  poisons.  In  country  districts  the  executive 
council  may  arrange  for  a  doctor  to  dispense  for  his  patients  himself. 


(iii)  Hospital  and  Specialist  Services 

Administration  :  Except  in  the  case  of  Teaching  Hospitals,  the 
administration  of  hospital  and  specialist  services  is  carried  out  by 
Regional  Hospital  Boards  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the 
Minister   of  Health   in   England   and   the   Secretary   of  State    in 
Scotland.    Appointments  to  the  Boards  are  made  by  the  Minister 
after    consultation    with    the    Universities,    medical     professional 
organisations  and  local  health  authorities.  Each  Board  must  include 
at  least  two  members  with  experience  in  mental  health  services. 
The  chief  functions  of  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  include: 
(i)  The    general    planning,    co-ordination    and    supervision    of 
hospital  services  in  the  Region. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  Hospital  Management  Committees  (in 
Scotland  Boards  of  Management)  for  the  management  and 
control  of  individual  hospitals  or  groups  of  hospitals.  Teach- 
ing hospitals  in  England  and  Wales  are  administered 
separately.  Appointments  to  these  bodies  are  made  after  con- 
sultation with  the  local  health  authorities,  local  executive 
councils  and  the  senior  medical  and  dental  staff  at  the  hos- 
pital, or  hospitals,  concerned.  When  vacancies  arise  on  any 
Hospital  Management  Committee  or  Board  of  Management, 
the  Regional  Hospital  Board  must  consult  with  them  before 
making  fresh  appointments. 

(3)  The  provision  of  a  service  of  specialists  at  the  hospitals  and — 
if  needed  on  medical  grounds — at  the  patients'  homes. 

Teaching  Hospitals  in  England  and  Wales  are  administered 
by  Boards  of  Governors  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The 
University  with  which  the  hospital  is  associated,  the  Regional 
Hospital  Board  for  the  area,  and  the  medical  and  dental  teaching 
staff  of  the  hospital  may  each  nominate  up  to  one  fifth  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  a  teaching  hospital 
include: 
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(i)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  clinical  teaching  and  research. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  officers. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  premises  and  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment  and  furniture. 

Services  Provided:  Hospital  and  specialist  services  provided 
under  the  National  Health  Service  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  doctor  with  whom  the  patient  is  registered  are: 

(a)  Hospital  accommodation. 

(b)  Medical,  nursing  and  other  general  hospital  services. 

(c)  The  services  of  specialists  either  at  a  hospital,  a  health  centre, 
a  clinic  or  (if  necessary)  the  patient's  home. 

Hospital  and  specialist  treatment  is  free1  and  the  Minister  of 
Health  or  the  Secretary  of  State  can  in  cases  of  hardship  as  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Assistance  Board,  pay  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  travelling  expenses  incurred  by  patients  attending  for  treatment. 
Payment  of  travelling  expenses  may  also  be  made  to  a  patient's 
escort,  where  necessary. 

Where  accommodation  in  small  wards  and  rooms  is  available 
hospitals  make  charges  to  three  categories  of  patient:  (1)  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  amenity  on  payment  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  these  services;  (2)  those  who  are  private  patients  of  medical 
practitioners  and  who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
accommodation  and  services  as  well  as  the  private  fees  of  their 
doctors;  (3)  those  who  have  not  made  special  arrangements  with 
any  individual  medical  practitioner  but  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  their  accommodation  and  treatment.  In  this  case  the 
hospital  fee  includes  an  element  for  the  services  of  the  hospital 
medical  staff.  These  pay  beds  are  available  also  to  non-paying 
patients  whose  medical  need  is  urgent,  and  who  cannot  be  suitably 
accommodated  elsewhere. 

Patients  may  be  charged  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  appliances: 

( 1 )  When  a  type  more  expensive  than  that  prescribed  is  requested 
by  the  patient. 

(2)  For    the    repair    or    replacement    of   such    non-prescribed 
appliances. 

(3)  For  the  repair  or  replacement  of  any  appliance,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  patient's  lack  of  care. 

Hospital  Endowments: 

(1)  Those  made  before  November  6th,  1946. 

Teaching  Hospitals:  Where  a  voluntary  hospital  has  been 
designated  as  a  teaching  hospital  all  endowments  are  vested  in  its 
Board  of  Governors. 

1The  fee  paying  patient  of  a  general  practitioner  outside  the  National  Health 
Service  is  entitled  to  receive  free  hospital  and  specialist  treatment  if  he  desires. 
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Other  Voluntary  Hospitals:  All  endowments  of  other  volun- 
tary hospitals  are  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Health  and  held  in 
"The  Hospital  Endowments  Fund".  The  Minister  will  apportion 
the  capital  value  of  the  Fund  in  shares  among  the  various  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  and  Hospital  Management  Committees  and 
distribute  its  income  proportionately.  As  far  as  possible  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  will  not  prejudice  the  objects  or  conditions  of 
any  endowment. 

(2)  Those  made  after  November  5th,  1946. 

Such  endowments  are  vested  in  the  appropriate  Hospital  Manage- 
ment Committee  or  Board  of  Governors,  or  in  the  Regional  Hospital 
Board. 

In  Scotland  all  hospital  endowments  remain  at  present  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  hospital  to  which  they 
are  given.  The  future  use  of  endowments  given  prior  to  November 
6th,  1946,  will,  however,  be  governed  by  schemes  to  be  made  by 
the  Hospital  Endowments  Commission  set  up  under  the  National 
Health  Service  (Scotland)  Act. 

(iv)   Local  Health  Authority  Services 

Local  health  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  are  county  coun- 
cils and  county  borough  councils,  and  in  Scotland  the  councils  of 
counties  and  large  burghs.  Every  local  health  authority  is  required 
to  establish  a  Health  Committee:  the  majority  of  its  members  must 
also  be  members  of  the  local  health  authority.  All  matters  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  local  health  authority  services  must  be 
referred  to  this  Committee. 

Health  Centres:  Under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946, 
local  health  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  must  provide,  equip 
and  maintain  health  centres,  but  the  rate  of  their  erection  will 
obviously  depend  on  the  progress  of  the  general  building  pro- 
gramme.   Facilities  may  be  provided  for  all  or  any  of  the  following: 

(a)  General  medical  services,  and  such  other  personal  medical 
services  as  the  Minister  may  determine  for  a  particular  centre. 

(b)  General  dental  services. 

(c)  General  pharmaceutical  services. 

(d)  Specialist  or  other  hospital  services  for  out-patients. 

(e)  Any  of  the  local  health  authority  services  described  below. 

(f)  Publicity    and    dissemination    of   information    on    questions 
relating  to  health  or  disease. 

(g)  Lectures,  films  and  the  display  of  pictures  relating  to  health 
or  disease. 

Local  health  authorities  provide  the  staff  for  health  centimes,  other 
than  the  doctors  or  dentists  participating  in  the  general  medical  or 
dental  services. 
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In  Scotland  health  centres  are  the  concern  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  not  of  the  local  authorities. 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare:  Local  health  authorities  have 
a  particular  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  and  of  children  under  the  age  of  5.  Ante-natal,  post-natal 
and  infant  welfare  clinics  are  now  provided  in  most  towns,  and  many 
authorities  provide  homes  for  mothers  and  babies. 

Local  authorities  have  the  power,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  (in  Scotland  the  Secretary  of  State),  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  of  any  voluntary  organisation  undertaking 
similar  work  for  the  care  of  mothers  and  young  children. 

The  local  health  authority  may  make  a  reasonable  charge  for 
certain  articles  provided  for  maternity  or  child  welfare,  e.g.  for 
meals  in  day  nurseries,  blankets,  bedding,  etc.  according  to  the 
means  of  the  recipients. 

Extra  milk,  eggs  and  other  rationed  foods  are  allocated  to  mothers 
and  children.  The  expectant  or  nursing  mother  can  obtain  a  permit 
for  milk  at  reduced  prices  from  her  doctor,  cod  liver  oil  and  vitamin 
pills  free,  and  orange  juice  for  a  small  charge  from  local  Food 
Offices. 

The  local  health  authority  is  the  supervising  authority  for  the 
administration  of  the  Midwives  Acts.  A  local  health  authority  may 
either  employ  midwives  itself  or  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  their  employment  by  other  organisations.  It  has  a  duty  never- 
theless, to  secure  that  the  number  of  certified  midwives  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area,  including  attendance  on  women  in 
their  homes,  as  midwives  or  as  maternity  nurses  during  child-birth 
and  afterwards  for  the  "lying-in"  period. 

Notification  of  Births:  Every  birth  and  every  still-birth  must 
be  notified  within  thirty-six  hours  under  the  provisions  of  Section  203 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  and  in  Scotland  the  Notification  of 
Births  Acts,  1907  and  1915.  The  penalty  for  non-compliance 
is  £1.  The  notification  must  be  made  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  welfare  authority  (i.e.  the  local  health  authority)  for 
the  area  in  which  the  birth  occurs,  either  by  the  parent,  the  doctor, 
the  midwife,  or  other  person  in  attendance  on  the  mother.  It  does 
not  relieve  the  parents  of  the  necessity  of  registering  the  birth  with 
the  Registrar. 

Day  Nurseries:  These  provide  for  the  care  of  healthy  infants 
and  children  under  the  age  of  5  whose  mothers  are  working,  or 
are  ill  or  being  confined.  Accommodation  is  limited,  and  many 
authorities  give  priority  to  unmarried  mothers,  widows,  and 
deserted,  separated  or  divorced  wives  and  to  women  employed  in 
industries  of  special  national  importance.  Children  whose  home 
conditions  make  such  a  course  desirable  may  also  be  admitted. 

Children  can  be  admitted  to  day  nurseries  at  an  earlier  age  than 
2  years  (at  which  they  are  eligible  for  admission  to  nursery  schools) . 
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Day  nurseries  are  normally  open  for  longer  hours  than  nursery 
schools  to  meet  the  convenience  of  working  mothers. 

Registration  of  Nursing  Homes:  Under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1936  [in  London  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1936,  and  in 
Scotland  the  Nursing  Homes  Registration  (Scotland)  Act,  1938], 
all  persons  carrying  on  private  nursing  homes  and  maternity 
homes,  with  certain  statutory  exceptions,  must  be  registered  with  the 
appropriate  local  authority  (usually  the  county  council  or  county 
borough  council),  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  for  failure 
to  do  so.  When  application  for  registration  is  made,  the  local 
authority  must  be  satisfied  that  the  home  is  carried  on  by  fit  persons 
in  suitable  premises,  with  a  properly  qualified  doctor  or  nurse  in 
charge;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  maternity  home,  a  doctor,  qualified 
nurse  or  certified  midwife.  If  the  authority  is  not  satisfied  on  these 
points,  it  may  make  an  order  refusing  or  cancelling  registration, 
subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The 
home  must  be  kept  open  for  inspection  by  the  authority  at  all 
reasonable  times.  The  authority  may  make  bye-laws  prescribing 
the  records  to  be  kept  and  the  notices  to  be  given  in  respect  of 
patients. 

Health  Visiting  and  Home  Nursing:  The  provision  of  health 
visiting  and  home  nursing  services  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
health  authority.  The  functions  of  the  health  visitor  are  advisory — 
on  the  care  of  young  children,  to  the  sick,  to  expectant  or  nurs- 
ing mothers  and  on  precautionary  measures  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention of  infection.  Both  for  health  visiting  and  home  nursing  the 
authority  may  itself  employ  nurses  or  visitors  or  make  arrangements 
for  their  employment  by  voluntary  organisations. 

Vaccination  and  Immunisation:  Vaccination  against  smallpox 
and  immunisation  against  diphtheria  are  now  free  non-compulsory 
services.  Each  authority  must  ensure  that  adequate  arrangements 
are  made  in  its  area,  and  the  necessary  prophylactics  are  provided 
free  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  or  in  Scotland  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  or  Secretary  of  State, 
similar  arrangements  may  also  be  made  for  immunisation  against 
any  other  disease,  e.g.  whooping  cough.  Local  health  authorities 
are  required  to  give  opportunities  to  provide  services  to  general 
medical  practitioners  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  The 
Vaccination  Acts,  1867  to  1907,  no  longer  have  effect. 

Ambulance  Service:  Each  local  health  authority  is  required  to 
ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  ambulances  and  other  means  of  trans- 
port within  its  area  to  provide  an  adequate  service  for  those  suffering 
from  physical  or  mental  illness  and  for  expectant  or  nursing  mothers. 
The  authority  may  provide  ambulances,  transport  and  staff  or  may 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  voluntary  organisations  or 
others.  In  Scotland  the  ambulance  service  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards.     It  is 
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administered  on  their  behalf  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Ambulance  Association  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
(Scottish  Branch)  who  with  the  help  of  local  and  affiliated  com- 
mittees provide  the  Scottish  ambulance  service. 

Domestic  Help:  This  service  may  be  provided  by  local  health 
authorities,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  or  Secretary  of 
State,  for  households  where  the  presence  of  any  person  who  is  ill, 
lying-in,  an  expectant  mother,  mentally  defective  or  aged,  or  of  a 
child  not  over  compulsory  school  age  makes  it  necessary.  Local 
health  authorities  are  empowered  to  recover  charges  appropriate  to 
the  means  of  anyone  using  this  service. 


(v)  Special  Diseases 

Tuberculosis:  Chest  clinics,  under  the  direction  of  physicians 
with  specialised  knowledge,  are  provided  by  Regional  Hospital 
Boards.  They  are  centres  for  examination,  diagnosis  and  out-patient 
treatment.  When  institutional  treatment  is  required  in  a  sanatorium 
or  tuberculosis  hospital,  arrangements  are  made  through  the  clinic. 
A  person  who  has  suffered  a  loss  of  income  in  order  to  undergo 
treatment  may  qualify  for  a  special  allowance  from  the  National 
Assistance  Board  (see  page  54). 

Under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946  (Section  28)  and 
the  National  Health  Service  (Scotland)  Act,  1947  (Section  27),  local 
health  authorities  have  a  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  and  for  the  care  and  after-care  of  persons 
suffering  from  it,  by  helping  to  solve  the  special  problems  of  the 
tuberculous  household  and  so  to  facilitate  treatment  by  removing 
anxiety,  to  safeguard  restored  patients  against  relapse,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  family  exposed  to  risk.  To  this  end  welfare 
organisations  may  assist  in  such  ways  as  supplying  nursing  requisites 
etc.,  helping  to  provide  extra  nourishment,  arranging  for  boarding- 
out  of  children,  advising  on  sources  of  financial  assistance,  or  on 
finding  suitable  employment,  and  so  on. 

Section  172  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  empowers  local 
authorities  and  county  councils  to  secure  the  compulsory  removal  to 
hospital,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  persons  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  respiratory  tract  if  they  are  in  an  infectious  state.  The 
Public  Health  (Prevention  of  Tuberculosis)  Regulations,  1925,  are 
designed  to  prevent  persons  similarly  suffering,  from  entering  upon 
occupations  involving  handling  of  milk. 

The  Public  Health  Act  (1936),  applies  to  England  and  Wales 
only,  and  Scottish  local  authorities  do  not  have  the  same  specific 
powers  as  are  held  by  English  local  authorities.  Power  of  removal 
of  infectious  disease  cases  to  hospital  is  contained  in  Section  54  of 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  prohibition  of  infec- 
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tious  diseases  cases  engaging  in  occupations  involving  handling  of 
food  in  Section  58  of  that  Act.  These  general  provisions  concerning 
infectious  diseases  apply,  of  course,  to  tuberculosis  patients. 

Venereal  Diseases:  Treatment  centres  for  venereal  diseases  have 
been  established  in  most  of  the  larger  towns,  either  in  connection 
with  general  hospitals  or  in  separate  premises.  Free  treatment  is 
provided  for  all  and  absolute  secrecy  is  maintained.  Advertisements 
in  public  places  set  out  addresses  and  times  of  opening. 

Importance  is  now  given  to  "contact-tracing"  by  health  visitors 
or  social  workers,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  prompt  and  regular 
attendance  at  treatment  centres  of  infected  persons.  A  campaign  to 
give  greater  publicity  to  the  importance  of  clean  living  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scodand. 

The  Venereal  Disease  Act,  191 7,  prohibits  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  except  by  duly  qualified  doctors.  Unqualified 
persons  giving  treatment  are  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 


(vi)  Mental  Health  Services  (England  and  Wales) 

About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  all  hospital  beds  in 
England  and  Wales  are  provided  for  the  mental  health  services. 
The  Central  Authority,  as  in  the  case  of  other  public  health  services, 
is  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  Board  of  Control  deals,  as  an  indepen- 
dent body,  with  questions  relating  to  the  reception  and  discharge 
and  to  the  periodical  review  of  the  cases  of  patients  whose  liberty 
has  to  be  restricted  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  illness. 

The  services  fall  into  two  distinct  groups — those  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  those  for  the  mentally  defective.  They  comprise  both 
hospital  (or  institutional)  care  and  the  care  of  patients  living  in 
the  community. 

Hospital  and  Specialist  Services  for  Mental  Illness:  These 
are  provided  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  hospitals  are  managed 
by  Hospital  Management  Committees  consisting  of  members  repre- 
senting varying  local  interests.  The  fourteen  Regional  Hospital 
Boards  control  and  supervise  the  mental  hospital  services  in  their 
areas  just  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  other  hospitals.  Specialist 
services  for  mental  illness  are  provided  in  most  cases  by  the  psychia- 
trists on  the  staffs  of  the  mental  hospitals.  They  conduct  out-patient 
clinics  (including  child  guidance  clinics)  in  most  large  towns  and 
also  visit  patients  in  their  homes  where  necessary.  Attendance  at  an 
out-patient  clinic  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  illness  is  most 
important  and  may  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  prevention  of  serious 
disability  and  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  hospitals,  patients  suffering  from  mental 
illness  are  also  received  in  a  small  number  of  institutions  outside 
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the  National  Health  Service.  These  are  the  registered  hospitals 
(voluntary  hospitals  receiving  private  or  contract  patients  upon  a 
non-profit  making  basis),  licensed  houses  (receiving  private  patients 
upon  a  profit  making  basis)  and  nursing  homes  (also  profit  making). 
The  Minister  of  Health  controls  the  standards  of  accommodation 
in  these  through  his  powers  of  licensing  or  other  formal  approval, 
and  they  are  visited  regularly  by  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  Single  patients  may  also  be  received  into  the  legal  charge 
of  private  individuals. 

The  procedure  for  admission  to  and  discharge  from  mental 
hospitals  is,  broadly  speaking,  as  follows: 

A  voluntary  patient  is  admitted  upon  his  own  written  application. 
He  may  leave  at  any  time  upon  giving  seventy-two  hours  written 
notice.  A  very  large  proportion  of  patients  (over  50%)  are  admitted 
in  this  way. 

A  temporary  patient  is  admitted  upon  the  application  of  a  husband 
or  wife  or  relative  or,  at  their  request,  upon  the  application  of  an 
officer  of  the  local  health  authority  (the  county  or  county  borough 
council).  The  patient  must  be  one  who  is  likely  to  benefit  from 
temporary  treatment  but  incapable  of  expressing  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  receive  it.  A  written  direction  from  the  relative 
who  applied  for  his  admission  or  from  the  person  paying  for  his 
maintenance  or  other  near  relative  is  sufficient  to  discharge  him, 
unless  the  doctor  in  charge  certifies  that  this  is  unsafe.  There  are 
other  powers  of  discharge.  Those  vested  in  the  hospital  authority 
are  the  powers  most  frequently  used. 

A  certified  patient  is  admitted  upon  a  judicial  order  authorising  or 
directing  his  reception.  Where  a  relative  or  friend  applies  for  this 
order  it  is  made  by  a  justice  specially  appointed  for  such  duties; 
two  medical  certificates  describing  the  mental  condition  of  the 
patient  must  be  produced  to  him.  Where  the  order  is  obtained  as  a 
result  of  action  by  an  officer  of  the  local  health  authority,  it  is  made 
by  an  ordinary  justice  upon  one  medical  certificate.  A  patient 
admitted  upon  an  urgency  order  is  also  known  as  a  certified  patient. 
An  urgency  order  is  a  written  authority  signed  by  a  relative  in  the 
case  of  a  private  patient  and  by  an  officer  of  the  local  health 
authority  in  the  case  of  a  health  service  patient.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  medical  certificate  demonstrating  the  immediate  necessity  for 
the  reception  of  a  patient:  it  authorises  the  detention  of  the  patient 
for  seven  days  or  until  proceedings  for  a  reception  order  are 
completed. 

It  is  not  intended  that  certification  should  be  employed  where  the 
patient  is  suitable  for  admission  as  a  voluntary  or  temporary 
patient. 

The  legal  procedure  for  discharge  in  the  case  of  certified  patients 
is  the  same  as  for  temporary  patients. 

Hospital  and  Specialist  Services  for  Mental  Defectives: 
Institutions  or  colonies  for  mentally  defective  patients   are,   like 
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mental  hospitals,  provided  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  managed 
by  Hospital  Management  Committees  of  the  Regional  Hospital 
Boards.  There  are  a  few  institutions  outside  the  National  Health 
Service  established  and  managed  by  religious  bodies.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  mental  hospitals,  out-patient  clinics  for  mental  deficiency  in 
large  towns  are  conducted  by  the  medical  staff  of  those  institutions; 
in  a  number  of  cases  the  local  health  authority  makes  available  the 
services  of  a  psychologist  or  (more  frequently)  where  the  institution 
has  no  such  officer  upon'  its  staff,  of  a  social  worker. 

Apart  from  the  institutions,  mentally  defective  patients  may  be 
received  in  certified  houses  (private  homes  conducted  for  profit) 
and  approved  homes  (which  may  be  either  upon  a  charitable  or  a 
profit  making  basis)  and  also  into  the  care  of  private  individuals. 
Patients  enter  approved  homes  voluntarily  and  therefore  cannot  be 
detained  when  they  wish  to  leave. 

The  local  health  authorities  (county  and  county  borough  councils) 
are  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  ascertaining  those  patients  in 
their  area  who  require  treatment  for  mental  deficiency.  But  unless 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  patient  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  admission  or  inform  the  local  health  authority  that 
the  patient  cannot  be  properly  looked  after  at  home,  the  authority's 
officers  cannot  act  unless  (broadly  speaking)  one  of  the  following 
social  misfortunes  has  happened  to  the  patient.  He  must  be 
found  to  be  totally  ineducable  (even  in  a  special  school)  or  neg- 
lected, unsupported  or  abandoned,  or  cruelly  treated,  or  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  a  court,  or  serving  a  sentence,  or  an  habitual 
drunkard. 

Procedure  for  admission  is  normally  by  written  petition  addressed 
to  a  specially  appointed  justice  (known  as  a  Judicial  Authority)  and 
accompanied  by  two  medical  certificates  of  mental  defectiveness.  If 
he  is  satisfied,  the  judicial  authority  makes  an  order  authorising  the 
patient's  reception  and  detention.  If  a  vacancy  exists,  it  is  open  to  a 
parent  or  guardian  in  certain  instances  to  place  a  patient  under  care 
without  any  order  being  obtained,  but  two  medical  certificates  are 
still  necessary  in  this  event.  Mentally  defective  patients  are  dis- 
charged upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Control  who  periodically 
review  every  case.  In  addition  whenever  a  patient  attains  the  age  of 
21,  his  case  is  reconsidered  by  the  official  visitors  of  institutions,  who 
may  discharge  him. 

Local  Health  Services  for  Mental  Illness:  Local  health 
authorities  are  responsible  for  the  initial  care  of  patients  and  their 
conveyance  to  hospital  in  cases  of  mental  illness.  Where  removal 
to  hospital  is  urgent  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  authority,  who 
is  a  trained  mental  health  worker,  has  power  to  take  the  patient  to 
hospital  forthwith.  It  is  his  duty  to  inform  a  justice  of  the  case  if 
the  relatives  or  friends  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  proceedings 
to  obtain  a  reception  order  themselves.  Local  health  authorities 
provide  through  their  mental  health  department  for  the  after-care 
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of  all  types  of  patient  discharged  from  hospital,  who  are  no  longer 
on  the  books  of  the  hospital  and  not  attending  an  out-patient  clinic, 
so  far  as  this  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  duly  authorised 
officers  and  psychiatric  social  workers  of  each  authority  give  advice 
and  help  where  necessary  in  any  case  of  mental  illness. 

Local  Health  Services  for  Mental  Defectives:  Here  again 
the  local  health  authorities  are  responsible,  not  only  for  ascertaining 
defectives,  but  for  their  initial  care  and  conveyance  to  an  institution 
(or  to  a  temporary  place  of  safety)  if  this  is  necessary.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  placing  suitable  defectives  under  the  legal  charge  of  a 
private  individual  as  guardian:  the  procedure  for  this  is  the  same 
as  for  admission  to  an  institution.  The  mental  deficiency  workers  of 
the  authority  visit  patients  under  guardianship  at  regular  intervals 
and  the  authority  is  responsible  for  securing  the  provision  of  medical 
and  dental  services  for  patients  through  the  general  practitioner 
service.  Where  neither  institutional  nor  guardianship  care  is  needed, 
supervision  may  be  desirable  in  the  form  of  occasional  visits  by 
mental  deficiency  workers  to  the  home  of  the  patient.  This  is  known 
as  statutory  supervision  to  distinguish  it  from  the  voluntary  super- 
vision of  defectives  undertaken  by  certain  voluntary  social  service 
organisations. 

The  care  of  patients  who  are  sent  out  on  licence  from  an  institution 
to  test  their  fitness  for  discharge  is  the  responsibility  of  that  institu- 
tion. Their  after-care  when  they  are  discharged  and  have  ceased  to 
be  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  at  all  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  health  authority.  In  some  instances  hospital  and  local  health 
authorities  assist  each  other  to  discharge  their  individual  duties  by 
the  lending  of  staff  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Training  and  occupation  for  mentally  defective  patients  living  in 
the  community  under  guardianship  or  supervision  is  provided  in 
the  Occupation  Centres  established  by  a  number  of  local  health 
authorities.  These  are  in  charge  of  trained  supervisors  and  play  a 
valuable  part  in  the  treatment  of  mental  deficiency. 

Information  on  subjects  not  covered  in  this  brief  resume  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Regional  Hospital  Board 
concerned  or  from  the  mental  health  department  of  the  local 
health  authority. 

(vii)   Mental  Health  Services  (Scotland) 

The  central  authority  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  The 
General  Board  of  Control  has  quasi-judicial  functions  in  relation 
to  the  admission  and  detention  of  patients  where  questions  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  arise.  The  Board  is  concerned  in  general  with 
all  matters  affecting  the  individual  interests  of  a  patient  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  as  provided  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental 
Deficiency  Laws. 
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The  service  falls  into  two  distinct  groups — those  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  those  for  the  mentally  defective.  They  comprise  both  hos- 
pital or  institutional  care  and  the  care  of  patients  living  in  the 
community. 

The  main  mental  treatment  and  mental  deficiency  services  form 
part  of  the  hospital  and  specialist  services  provided  under  the 
National  Health  Service  (Scotland)  Act,  1947,  and  administered  by 
five  Regional  Hospital  Boards  and  Boards  of  Management. 

The  local  health  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  initial  care 
of  patients  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental  Deficiency  Acts  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  for  after-care.  The  local  health  authorities 
are  also  responsible  for  the  ascertainment  of  mental  defectives  and 
for  the  provision  of  suitable  training  and  occupation  for  certain 
classes  of  mental  defectives. 

Education  Authorities  have  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
ascertainment  and  training  of  defective  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  16. 

Out-Patient  Services: 

The  majority  of  out-patient  psychiatric  clinics  are  provided  by 
Regional  Hospital  Boards  as  part  of  their  hospital  and  specialist 
services;  the  clinics  are  often,  but  not  always,  staffed  by  psychiatrists 
based  on  mental  hospitals.  The  clinic  may  be  held  at  the  mental 
hospital  or,  more  usually,  at  general  hospitals  in  the  area  or  Region 
concerned.  There  are  a  few  independent  clinics,  conducted  by 
voluntary  organisations  or  religious  bodies. 

Mental  deficiency  out-patient  clinics  provide  diagnostic,  advisory 
and  supervisory  service. 

Occupational  Centres.  It  is  a  duty  of  local  health  authorities 
to  provide  suitable  training  and  occupation  for  mental  defectives 
over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Hospital  : 

The  procedure  for  admission  to  and  discharge  from  mental 
hospitals  is  as  follows: 

Voluntary  Patients:  The  patient  makes  a  written  application  for 
admission  to  the  Medical  Superintendent  and  must  obtain  the 
sanction,  in  writing,  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  General  Board  of 
Control  within  three  days  of  admission. 

When  a  voluntary  patient  wishes  to  leave  the  hospital,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  give  to  the  Medical  Superintendent  three  days' 
notice  of  his  intention  to  leave. 

Children  under  the  age  of  16  may  be  admitted  on  the  application 
of  a  parent  or  guardian,  but  with  the  previous  assent  of  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Board  of  Control. 

Temporary  Patients:  There  are  no  provisions  in  Scotland  for 
"temporary  treatment"  corresponding  to  those  obtaining  under  the 
English  Mental  Treatment  Act  of  1930.     (A  special  and  narrowly 
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defined  form  of  temporary  treatment  permitted  in  the  1857  Act  is 
now  rarely,  if  ever,  used.) 

Admission  of  Certified  Patients :  A  certified  patient  is  detained  upon 
an  Order  by  the  Sheriff  granted  on  a  Petition  by  an  authorised 
officer  of  the  local  health  authority,  or  by  a  relative  or  other  in- 
terested person;  a  Statement  of  Particulars  and  two  medical  certi- 
ficates must  accompany  the  petition.  The  medical  certificates  must 
be  founded  on  facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  the  certifiers. 
One  medical  certificate  of  emergency,  however,  authorises  a 
patient's  detention  in  a  mental  hospital  for  three  days  without  a 
Sheriff's  Order. 

Patients  may  be  placed  under  guardianship  in  private  dwellings, 
upon  the  certificates  of  two  medical  persons,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Board  of  Control  without  a  Sheriff's  Order.  Patients 
detained  on  an  Order  in  a  mental  hospital  may  be  transferred  direct 
to  guardianship,  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Board  of  Control, 
without  terminating  the  Order. 

Supervision:  The  Sheriff's  Order  remains  in  force  for  three  years 
and  in  each  subsequent  year  the  Superintendent  or  Medical  Officer 
of  the  hospital  must  certify  if  necessary  that  the  patient  requires 
continued  detention  either  for  his  own  welfare  or  for  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

Patients  in  mental  hospitals  are  visited  twice  yearly  by  Medical 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Board  of  Control.  Patients  under 
guardianship  are  visited  at  least  four  times  a  year  by  a  local  medical 
practitioner ;  twice  by  an  officer  of  the  local  authority,  on  behalf  of 
the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  and  at  least  once  by  a  Commissioner 
or  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  General  Board  of  Control.  The 
maintenance  of  these  patients  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Regional 
Hospital  Board. 

Methods  of  Release:  Temporary.  Medical  Superintendents  may 
allow  patients  to  be  absent  from  the  mental  hospital  on  "pass"  for 
periods  up  to  28  days  without  terminating  the  Order  for  detention. 

Patients  may  be  liberated  on  "probation"  for  periods  up  to 
12  months,  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Board  of  Control. 
These  cases  are  visited  officially  during  probation  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  guardianship  cases  above. 

Permanent.  Patients  may  be  discharged  at  the  instance  of  the 
Medical  Superintendent,  of  the  Board  of  Management,  of  the 
petitioner  (or  certain  other  specified  persons,  e.g.  relatives),  of  the 
Sheriff,  or  of  the  General  Board  of  Control. 

In  the  second  and  third  cases  noted  above,  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent (1)  may  represent  to  the  General  Board  of  Control  that  the 
patient  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  discharged  and  such  discharge  will 
not  then  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board;  (2)  may  not 
discharge  without  the  sanction  of  the  General  Board  of  Control  if  it 
is  represented  by  the  local  health  authority,  to  whom  he  is  required 
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to  give  notice,  that  adequate  arrangements  have  not  been  made  for 
the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

Orders  for  detention  lapse  when  the  patient  has  been  absent  (e.g. 
by  escape)  for  more  than  28  days.  The  Order  may,  however, 
remain  in  force  for  three  months  if  the  patient  is  accompanied  by 
an  officer  or  attendant  from  the  mental  hospital. 

Mental  Deficiency:  Certification  and  Detention:  Mental  defectives 
may  be  dealt  with  by  placing  them  under  guardianship  or  sending 
them  to  institutions. 

Feeble-minded  defectives  and  "moral  imbeciles"  under  the  age 
of  21  and  idiots  or  imbeciles  of  any  age  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
General  Board  of  Control  and  without  endorsement  by  a  Judicial 
Authority,  be  placed  in  an  institution  or  under  guardianship  at  the 
instance  of  a  parent,  with  two  medical  certificates  and  a  Statement 
of  Particulars.  One  of  the  medical  certificates  must  be  given  by  a 
medical  practitioner  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  General 
Board  of  Control. 

Feeble-minded  patients  and  "moral  imbeciles"  over  the  age  of  21 
require  a  Judicial  Order  and  a  mental  defective  of  any  age  and  any 
class  can  be  detained  in  an  institution  or  under  guardianship  under 
a  Judicial  Order  provided  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  defective,  he 
is  "subject  to  be  dealt  with"  by  belonging  to  certain  categories 
specified  in  Section  3(1)  (c)  of  the  191 3  Act. 

Idiots  can  also  be  certified  under  the  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Acts  and 
detained  in  mental  hospitals  on  an  Order  by  the  Sheriff. 

Educable  mental  defectives  under  the  age  of  16  years  can  be 
dealt  with  by  an  Education  Authority  with  the  consent  of  a  parent 
or  guardian;  the  consent  of  the  General  Board  of  Control  is  not 
required  in  such  cases.  The  question  of  the  continued  detention  of 
a  defective  requires  to  be  considered  by  the  General  Board  of  Con- 
trol at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years  and  every  three  years 
thereafter  and  at  the  age  of  21  years. 

Appeals  against  continued  detention  may  be  made  to  the  Sheriff 
by  the  patient  or  his  relatives  at  any  time  after  detention  for  one 
year;  two  years  must  elapse  between  appeals. 

Supervision :  Patients  in  institutions  for  mental  defectives  are  visited 
twice  yearly  by  Medical  Commissioners  of  the  General  Board  of 
Control.  Defectives  under  guardianship  are  visited  at  least  four 
times  a  year  by  a  local  medical  practitioner,  twice  by  an  officer 
of  the  local  authority,  and  twice  by  a  Commissioner  or  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Board  of  Control.  The  mainten- 
ance of  these  patients  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  health 
authority. 

Release :  Defectives  may  be  released  from  institutions  "on  pass"  by 
the  Medical  Superintendent  for  periods  up  to  14  days. 

Defectives  may  be  released  from  institutions  on  licence  with  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Board  of  Control.    The  period  of  license 
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may  be  extended  for  several  years  and  during  this  period  visits  are 
paid  by  Commissioners,  Deputy  Commissioners  or  Inspectors  of  the 
General  Board  of  Control. 

Defectives  cannot  be  transferred  directly  from  Institutions  to 
guardianship  (re-certification  is  required). 

If  a  defective  escapes,  he  may  be  apprehended  without  warrant 
at  any  time  within  three  months  and  taken  back  to  the  place  from 
which  he  escaped. 

Defectives  may  be  discharged  from  the  Roll  of  Defectives  by  order 
of  the  General  Board  of  Control  or  of  the  Sheriff. 


(viii)   Welfare  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

Local  authorities  (county  and  county  borough  councils)  are 
required  under  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  may  so  provide  for  the  partially-sighted,  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  others  who  are  substantially  and  permanently 
handicapped  by  illness,  injury  or  congenital  deformity.  The 
Minister  of  Health  has  invited  local  authorities  to  submit  their 
schemes,  which  can  with  advantage  include  co-operation  with 
voluntary  societies. 

All  local  authorities  include  in  their  arrangements  the  following 
welfare  services  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  in  due  course, 
they  will  make  similar  provision  for  the  other  handicapped  classes: 
(i)  an  advisory  service;  (ii)  instruction  in  methods  of  overcoming 
the  effects  of  their  disabilities;  (iii)  the  provision  of  "sheltered" 
employment  in  special  workshops;  (iv)  the  provision  of  home  worker 
schemes;1  (v)  assistance  in  the  marketing  of  produce;  (vi)  the  pro- 
vision of  recreational  facilities;  (vii)  the  compilation  of  classified 
registers  of  handicapped  persons  (this  service  in  practice  is  often 
maintained  by  a  voluntary  organisation) ;  (viii)  residential  accom- 
modation (see  page  57). 

Financial  assistance  for  the  blind  is  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Assistance  Board2,  except  that  the  local  authority  may 
make  money  payments  to  handicapped  persons  provided  with 
work  under  (iii)  and  (iv)  above. 

Before  a  person's  name  can  be  added  to  the  register  of  the  blind, 
he  must  be  examined  and  certified  as  a  blind  person  by  a  registered 
medical  practitioner  with  special  experience  in  ophthalmology.  The 
term  "blind  person"  means  "a  person  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential".3 

For  the  provision  of  welfare  services  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  the  local  authority  is  permitted  to  employ  as  its  agent  any 

^ee  Chapter  7:  Industry  and  Employment. 
*See  Chapter  3:  Social  Security  Services. 
'National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 
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voluntary  organisation  registered  in  accordance  with  that  Act,  viz., 
one  having  for  its  sole  or  principal  object  or  amongst  its  principal 
objects  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  persons  referred  to  above. 

Hostels,  homes  and  residential  nursery  and  other  special  schools, 
in  addition  to  those  provided  by  local  authorities,  are  maintained 
by  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind,  including  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's.  The  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  provides  and  circulates  literature  in  Braille. 

Among  statutory  concessions  to  the  blind  are  free  licences  for 
wireless  receiving  sets,  free  licences  for  dogs  kept  as  guides,  and 
reduced  postage  on  embossed  literature.  Travel  concessions  are 
allowed  on  the  railways  for  a  blind  man  accompanied  by  a  guide. 

Home  Teaching:  The  minimum  aim  of  this  service  is  to  secure 
that  all  the  blind  who  need  visiting  should  receive  visits  systematic- 
ally. Appointments  of  Home  Teachers  are  made  by  local  authori- 
ties or  voluntary  associations,  and  it  is  normally  a  condition  of 
appointment  that  uncertificated  Home  Teachers  shall  pass  this 
examination  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  appointment.  The 
Home  Teachers'  duties  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  fully.  They  can,  however,  be  conveniently  summarised 
under  nine  headings :  (i)  Discovery  of  blind  persons  and  ascertain- 
ment of  their  needs;  (ii)  Visiting;  (iii)  Teaching  Braille  or  Moon; 
(iv)  Teaching  pastime  occupations;  (v)  Training  and  care  of  the 
pre-school  child  and  the  school  child  on  holiday;  (vi)  Hygiene; 
(vii)  Welfare  work;  (viii)  Organisation  of  social  centres  and  classes; 
and  (ix)  Training  of  the  deaf-blind. 

An  examination  for  Home  Teachers  has  been  instituted  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 


B:  ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES 

i.  Community  Protection  from  Disease:  ii.  Sanitary  Inspection  and  General 
Public  Hygiene:  iii.  Protection  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

(i)   Community  Protection  from  Disease 

If  any  inmate  of  a  house  is  suffering  from  any  notifiable  disease1 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  occupier  of  the  house  or 

1Thesc  diseases  are  smallpox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup, 
erysipelas,  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  typhoid,  enteric  and  relapsing  fevers, 
puerperal  pyrexia,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  plague,  acute 
poliomyelitis,  acute  primary  pneumonia,  acute  influenzal  pneumonia,  malaria, 
dysentery,  acute  encephalitis,  meningococcal  infection,  measles  or  whooping  cough 
and  in  Scotland,  infective  jaundice. 

The  Minister  of  Health  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  the  local 
authority  with  his  approval,  have  power  to  add  other  diseases. 
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room,  or  the  medical  practitioner  in  attendance,  to  give  notice  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Penalties  are  provided  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  person  respon- 
sible to  comply  with  the  duty  of  notification. 

It  is  also  an  offence  for  any  person  suffering  from  a  notifiable 
disease,  or  being  in  charge  of  such  a  person,  to  expose  others  to  the 
risk  of  infection. 

Isolation  and  Disinfection:  Immediately  after  notification, 
local  authorities  make  any  necessary  arrangements  for  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  house  and  all  articles  that  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
i.e.,  clothing,  bedding,  etc.  Endeavours  are  made  to  trace  the  source 
of  the  infection  and  to  prevent  its  spread. 

Particulars  of  the  detailed  arrangements  made  by  local  authorities 
for  isolation  and  disinfection  can  be  obtained  from  local  medical 
officers  of  health. 

Tuberculosis  Notification:  All  cases  of  tuberculosis  (not  only 
pulmonary)  must  be  notified  by  the  doctor  in  attendance  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Any  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
tuberculous  infection  are  the  responsibility  of  local  health  authorities 
under  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  examination  of  persons  who 
have  been,  or  are,  in  contact  with  the  case  which  has  been  notified, 
if  possible  at  a  tuberculosis  clinic,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
they  are  infected  and  if  so,  to  giving  any  necessary  treatment. 
Treatment,  however,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Regional  Hospital 
Boards  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  and  National  Health 
Service  (Scotland)  Act. 


(ii)  Sanitary  Inspection  and  General  Public  Hygiene 

Water:  The  Water  Acts,  1945  and  1948  require  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  promote  the  conservation  and  proper  use  of  water 
resources  and  the  provision  of  adequate  water  supplies  in  England 
and  Wales;  and  to  secure  the  effective  execution  by  water  under- 
takers, under  his  control  and  direction,  of  a  national  water  policy. 
The  principal  water  undertakings  are  owned  either  by  single  local 
authorities  or  by  Water  Boards  representing  the  interests  of  several 
authorities  (e.g.  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  which  supplies 
water  to  most  of  Greater  London)  or  by  public  companies  with 
statutory  powers.  The  local  authorities  are  also  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  supply  of  water  in  their  districts  is  adequate  in 
quantity  and  wholesome  in  quality. 

The  Water  (Scotland)  Act,  1946,  places  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  duty  of  promoting  the  conservation  of  water  resources,  the  pro- 
vision of  water  supplies  and  the  collection  and  publication  of  data 
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relating  to  water  resources,  etc.    The  Water  (Scotland)  Act,  1949, 
provides  a  code  of  water  rates  and  charges. 

Local  authorities  must  provide  a  supply  of  wholesome  water  to 
every  part  of  their  district  where  a  supply  is  required  for  domestic 
purposes  and  this  can  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost.  All  public 
water  supplies  in  Scotland  are  owned  and  operated  by  local  water 
authorities — i.e.,  county  councils  and  town  councils  of  burghs  (large 
and  small)  and  water  boards  consisting  of  combinations  of  councils. 

Sewage:  It  is  the  duty  of  every  county  borough,  borough,  urban 
district  or  rural  district  council  to  provide  sufficient  sewers  and 
sewage  disposal  plant  for  the  needs  of  its  district,  except  where  by 
special  arrangement  this  duty  has  been  transferred  to  a  county 
council  or  Sewerage  Board.  Sewers  need  not  be  within  reach  of 
every  dwelling,  and  in  rural  districts  disposal  of  sewage  by  cesspools 
and  private  plant  is  often  permissible.  Many  sewers  are  con- 
structed privately  during  building  development  and  these  need  not  be 
taken  over  by  the  local  authority  unless  it  elects  to  do  so,  or  unless  the 
Minister  of  Health  decides  that  their  maintenance  should  be  a 
public  responsibility  (Public  Health  Act,  1936).  Private  owners, 
however,  have  a  right  to  connect  their  sewers  to  the  public  sewers 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  The  provision  and  maintenance  of 
sanitary  accommodation  and  drains  in  private  premises  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  owner;  the  local  authority  can  compel  him  to 
make  satisfactory  provision  if  it  is  inadequate,  and  either  the  owner 
or  occupier  to  remedy  any  nuisance  or  danger  to  health  caused  by 
existing  arrangements. 

It  is  an  offence  to  discharge  sewage  which  has  not  been  properly 
treated  into  inland  streams  or  rivers. 

The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  confers  on  local  authorit- 
ies (i.e.,  county  councils  and  town  councils  of  all  burghs)  wide  powers 
for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal ;  they  may  carry  out 
any  necessary  works  for  keeping  their  districts  properly  cleansed  and 
drained.  A  local  authority  may  require  the  owner  of  a  house  within 
100  yards  of  a  local  authority  sewer  to  connect  up  to  that  sewer. 
Where  there  is  no  sewer  within  100  yards  of  a  house  the  local 
authority  may  require  the  owner  to  provide  some  other  means  of 
disposal.  A  person  has  the  right,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to 
cause  his  sewer  to  empty  into  a  local  authority  sewer. 

The  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  (Scotland)  Act,  1951,  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  code  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
other  inland  and  tidal  waters.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to 
set  up  river  purification  boards  in  areas  to  be  determined  by  him  for 
purposes  of  controlling  the  drainage  areas  of  rivers  from  source  to 
sea. 

Refuse  Disposal  :  Refuse  disposal  is  a  local  authority  service  and 
collections  are  made  at  frequent  regular  intervals  in  most  areas. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  disposal  of  domestic  refuse  but  the  local 
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authority  must  charge  for  the  disposal  of  trade  refuse.  Some  refuse 
is  incinerated,  but  mostly  it  is  tipped  on  selected  sites,  which 
are  as  a  rule  low-lying  waste  land.  After  tipping,  the  refuse 
is  covered  by  earth  and  the  material  gradually  corrodes.  Some 
authorities  provide  for  the  conversion  of  collected  refuse  into  useful 
products  by  suitable  treatment,  and  at  the  present  time  most 
authorities  make  special  arrangements  for  the  salvage  of  waste 
paper  and  the  collection  of  kitchen  waste  in  special  bins,  as  part  of 
the  national  economies. 

Local  authorities  may  also  provide  for  the  cleansing  of  cesspools 
and  ashpits,  and  regular  washing  and  sweeping  of  the  streets. 

In  Scottish  burghs,  town  councils  are  responsible  for  the  regular 
collection  and  disposal  of  refuse;  in  the  landward  areas  of  counties, 
special  scavenging  districts  may  be  formed  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  a  special  scavenging  district  in  a  landward  area  of  a  county 
the  charge  for  these  services  is  met  by  payment  of  a  special  district 
rate.  Many  local  authorities  have  powers  under  local  Acts  to  charge 
for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  trade  refuse.  Collected  refuse  is 
generally  disposed  of  either  by  tipping  or  by  incineration. 

Seaport  and  Airport  Health  Control:  The  Minister  of  Health 
has  made  Regulations  under  Section  143  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1936,  for  preventing  the  introduction  and  spread  of  dangerous 
infectious  diseases  from  arriving  ships  and  aircraft.  (Port  Health 
Regulations,  1933  and  1945,  and  the  Public  Health  (Aircraft) 
Regulations,  1950.) 

At  a  seaport  the  Port  Health  Regulations  are  enforced  by  the 
Port  Health  Authority  or  Riparian  (Health)  Authority:  at  an  air- 
port the  Public  Health  (Aircraft)  Regulations  are  enforced  by  a 
local  authority  (or  in  certain  cases  a  county  council  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Minister). 

The  Port  Health  Regulations  deal  with  (amongst  other  matters) : 

(a)  the  prior  notification  to  the  health  authority  of  health  condi- 
tions on  board; 

(b)  the  establishment  of  mooring  stations  for  ships  which  are 
infected  or  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  dangerous 
disease,  and  the  procedure  at  those  stations; 

(c)  the  delivery  to  the  health  authority  of  a  Declaration  of  Health 
by  the  Master  of  a  ship  coming  from  abroad; 

(d)  the  detention  of  infected  ships; 

(e)  the  inspection  of  ships  for  rats,  the  de-ratting  of  ships  found 
to  be  infested,  and  the  issue  of  the  appropriate  rat  certificates; 

(f)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Medical  Officer  at  the  port, 
including: 

(i)  examination  of  any  person  on  board  for  infectious  disease 

or  vermin; 
(ii)  disinfection  or  disinfestation  of  his  clothing,  luggage,  etc., 
if  necessary; 
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(iii)  prohibition  or  control  of  disembarkation  of  any  person; 
(iv)  power  to  require  the  Master  of  a  ship  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection; 
(g)  certain  powers  and  duties  of  Customs  Officers. 
The  Public  Health   (Aircraft)   Regulations  deal  with  the  same 
general  matters  as  the  Port  Health  Regulations  but  they  are,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  air  traffic.  A  provision  in  the 
Aircraft  Health  Regulations  not  in  the  Port  Regulations  is  the  de- 
livery by  every  arriving  passenger  of  a  Personal  Declaration  of  Origin 
and  Health.    (This  arises  from  a  requirement  in  an  International 
Sanitary  Convention.) 


(iii)  Protection  of  Food  and  Drugs 

Administration  (England  and  Wales)  :  The  administration  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  composition  and  purity  of,  and  to  hygiene  in 
connection  with  food  (Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1938  and  Regulations 
made  thereunder)  is  a  matter  for  local  authorities  of  various  categor- 
ies. The  Ministries  concerned  are  those  of  Food,  Health,  and 
Housing  and  Local  Government. 
The  Ministry  of  Food  deals  with : 
(i)   the  composition  and  description  of  food ; 

(ii)  food  inspection  and  hygiene,  including  the  Public  Health 
(Meat)  Regulations,   1924  to   1948,  and  the  Public  Health 
(Imported  Food)  Regulations,  1937  and  1948; 
(iii)   those  sections  of  the  Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations  and  the 
Milk  (Special  Designations)  Regulations  which  relate  to  the 
distribution  and  heat  treatment  of  milk; 
(iv)   the  approval  of  the  terms  of  appointment  of  Public  Analysts ; 
(v)   the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938,  concerning 
margarine  and  butter  and  the  importation  of  certain  foods ; 
The  Ministry  of  Health  is  concerned  with : 
(i)   the  composition  of  drugs; 

(ii)  the  control  of  milk  infected  with  disease,  under  the  Public 
Health  (Imported  Milk)  Regulations,  1926,  and  section  8  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  (Milk  Dairies  and  Artificial  Cream)  Act, 

195°; 

(iii)   regulations  concerned  with  shell-fish; 

(iv)  regulations  concerned  with  the  purity  of  ice-cream  such  as 
the  Ice-Cream  (Heat  Treatment)  Regulations,  and  section  37 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938; 

(v)  matters  arising  out  of  the  foregoing — notification  of  food- 
poisoning  cases  and  treatment  of  suspected  food. 

Food  and  Drugs  authorities,  i.e.  county  councils  (except  the 
London  County  Council),  county  borough  councils,  metropolitan 
borough   councils   and  generally   the   larger   borough   and   urban 
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district  councils,  are  responsible  for  enforcing  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  composition  and  labelling  of  food. 

The  responsibility  for  the  enforcing  of  the  bulk  of  there  main- 
der  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  lies  with  the 
local  authorities  (county  borough  councils,  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  borough  councils,  and  urban  and  rural  district  coun- 
cils) . 

A  Food  and  Drugs  authority  must  appoint  at  least  one  public 
analyst. 

An  authorised  officer1  may  purchase  samples  of  any  food  offered 
for  sale  and  may  (a)  take  samples  of  any  food  or  substance  capable 
of  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  found  on  premises  which 
he  has  entered  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  (b)  take  samples  of  milk  at 
any  dairy,  at  the  place  of  delivery  or  during  conveyance,  for  analysis 
or  other  examination. 

Administration  (Scotland)  :  In  Scotland  the  administration  of 
the  food  laws  for  the  protection  of  public  health  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  major  health  authorities  (county  councils  and  town  councils  of 
large  burghs)  who  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  relevant  Acts,  Orders 
and  Regulations.  The  responsibility  for  the  general  supervision  of 
local  administration  in  these  matters  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  and  local  authorities  look  to  his  Department 
of  Health  for  Scotland  for  direction  or  guidance,  although  the 
Minister  of  Food  has  also  certain  functions  with  a  bearing  on  public 
health. 

The  principal  matters  of  primary  concern  to  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland  are: 

(i)  milk  and  dairies  hygiene  (see  paragraph  below) ; 
(ii)  sanitary  conditions  in  slaughter  houses; 
(iii)   the  inspection  of  meat  at  slaughter  houses  and  in  shops,  food 

factories,  etc.; 
(iv)  sampling  and  analysis  of  food  and  drugs ; 
(v)   composition  and  description  of  drugs; 
(vi)  appointments  of  public  analysts ;  and 

(vii)   regulations  concerning  preservatives  in  food,  imported  food, 
shell-fish,  whale-meat  and  ice-cream. 

The  matters  which  are  the  primary  concern  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  are: 

(i)   the  composition,  labelling  and  description  of  foods ; 
(ii)  certain  specific  provisions  relating  to  margarine,  etc. 

1An  authorised  officer  may  be 

(a)  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  Sanitary  Inspector  of  a  local  authority 
(for  all  purposes  of  the  Acts). 

(b)  any  officer  of  a  council,  or  police  officer,  with  special  authority  to  act  in  the 
taking  of  samples. 

(c)  for  the  inspection  and  seizure  of  meat,  any  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  employed  for  the  inspection  of  food. 
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Only  certain  sections  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938,  apply  to 
Scotland.  These  include  the  powers  to  make  regulations  as  to  the 
importation,  preparation,  composition,  storage,  sale  and  delivery, 
etc.,  of  food,  which  are  exercisable  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  and  the  Minister  of  Food.  The  provisions  applicable  to 
Scotland,  aimed  at  securing  that  food  and  drugs  placed  on  sale  are 
in  pure  and  wholesome  condition,  are  found  in  the  Food  and  Drugs 
(Adulteration)  Act,  1928,  and  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1897.  The  1928  Act  also  places  a  duty  on  the  local  authority  to 
appoint  a  public  analyst  and  provide  for  the  sampling  and  analysis 
of  food  and  drugs. 

General  Regulations:  It  is  an  offence  to: 

(a)  add  any  substance  to  food  offered  for  sale  so  as  to  render  it 
injurious  to  health; 

(b)  sell  food  which  is  not  of  the  nature  or  substance  or  quality 
of  the  article  demanded: 

(c)  label  or  advertise  a  food  in  a  way  which  falsely  or  mislead- 
ingly  describes  its  nature  or  quality,  and  in  particular  its 
nutritional  or  dietary  value; 

(d)  sell  or  hold  for  sale  any  food  intended  but  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  An  authorised  officer  can  seize  food  which 
appears  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption  and  take  it  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  (in  Scotland  a  sheriff,  magistrate 
or  justice)  who  may  order  it  to  be  destroyed  or  disposed 
of  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  used  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

The  use  of  preservatives  in  food  is  strictly  controlled;  where 
regulations  permit  the  use  of  preservatives,  their  presence  in  the 
food  must  be  clearly  indicated  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Slaughter  Houses  and  Knackers'  Yards:  Local  authorities 
have  powers  to  provide  public  slaughter  houses. 

Private  slaughter  houses  and  knackers'  yards  must  be  licensed  by 
the  responsible  local  authority.  Licences  are  issued  or  renewed  for 
periods  not  exceeding  thirteen  months. 

Local  authorities  are  required  to  see  that  slaughter  houses  are 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  that  there  is  no  cruelty  to  animals 
therein.  No  part  of  an  animal  killed  in  a  knacker's  yard  may  be  sold 
for  human  consumption. 

Where  a  public  slaughter  house  has  been  provided  the  authority 
is  permitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  to  close  all  existing  private  slaughter  houses  in  the 
area,  subject  to  payment  of  compensation,  and  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  new  private  slaughter  houses.  (In  Scotland,  where 
a  slaughter  house  has  been  provided  by  a  Town  Council,  the  use  of 
any  other  place  within  the  burgh  for  slaughter  house  purposes  is 
prohibited.) 
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Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations  (England  and  Wales  j  :  The  Milk 
and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949,  make  provision  for  the  registration 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of  all  dairy  farmers 
and  dairy  farms,  and  of  distributors  of  milk  and  their  premises  with 
the  local  authority  of  the  district. 

The  Regulations  empower  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  by  notice 
to  stop  the  sale  of  milk  for  human  consumption  from  any  registered 
dairy  premises,  or  require  its  adequate  heat  treatment  before 
sale,  if  he  has  evidence  that  it  is  infected  with  any  disease  com- 
municable to  man.  If  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting 
it  to  be  so  infected,  he  may  require  it  to  be  heat  treated  before  sale. 
He  may  also,  by  notice,  require  that  any  person  on  registered 
premises  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  in  a  condition  likely  to  lead  to 
the  spread  of  disease,  shall  not  milk  cows  or  handle  milk  or  milk 
vessels. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  (Milk,  Dairies  and  Artificial  Cream)  Act, 
1950,  makes  it  an  offence  for  any  person  to  sell  for  human  consump- 
tion the  milk  of  any  cow  which,  to  his  knowledge,  is  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  or  certain  other  specified  diseases. 

The  Milk  (Special  Designation)  Regulations,  1949  and  1950,  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  of  dairymen  to  use  special  designations  in 
relation  to  milk  and  prescribe  conditions  subject  to  which  such 
licences  are  granted  and  may  be  used.  The  special  designations 
which  may  be  used  are  "Accredited"  and  "Tuberculin  Tested"  in 
relation  to  raw  milk  and  "Pasteurised"  and  "Sterilised"  in  relation 
to  heat-treated  milk.  At  the  present  time  the  use  of  these  special 
designations  is  a  voluntary  matter  but  the  Food  and  Drugs  (Milk, 
Dairies  and  Artificial  Cream)  Act,  1950,  provides  for  the  application 
to  specified  areas  (and,  by  successive  extensions,  to  the  whole 
country)  of  a  compulsory  scheme  whereby  only  specially  designated 
milk  may  be  sold  by  retail  and  milk  retailers  trading  in  such  areas 
are  required  to  hold  the  necessary  licences. 

The  Sale  of  Milk  Regulations,  1939,  prescribe  presumptive 
standards  for  milk  and  separated  milk.  A  deficiency  in  milk  fat  or 
milk  solids  renders  the  milk  not  genuine,  unless  the  contrary  is 
proved,  by  reason  of  the  abstraction  therefrom  of  milk  solids  or  the 
addition  thereto  of  water. 

Milk  and  Dairy  Regulations  (Scotland):  The  Milk  and 
Dairies  (Scotland)  Act,  19 14,  is  the  basic  statute  relating  to  milk  and 
dairies  in  Scotland.  It  provides  that  dairies  and  dairymen  shall  be 
registered  with  the  local  authority  and  that  the  authority's  officers 
shall  inspect  the  premises  at  least  annually.  Under  the  Act  it  is  an 
offence  to  sell  for  human  consumption  milk  from  any  cow  known  to 
be  tubercular.  Powers  are  given  to  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
stop  the  supply  of  milk  from  a  dairy  where  there  is  any  evidence  of 
infectious  disease  and  to  forbid  any  persons  suffering  from  disease 
from  taking  any  part  in  milk  production. 

P.S.S.-3 
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The  Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Scotland)  Order,  1951,  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  the  hygienic  production  of  higher  quality- 
milks  and  prescribes  the  special  designations  which  dairymen  may 
be  licensed  by  local  authorities  to  use.  These  are  as  follows — 
"Certified",  "Tuberculin  Tested",  "Standard"  (to  be  discontinued 
after  September  30th,  1954),  "Pasteurised",  "Sterilised"  and  "Heat 
Treated"  (to  be  discontinued  after  the  end  of  1 951). 

The  Sale  of  Milk  Regulations,  1901  and  19 14,  prescribe  presump- 
tive standards  for  milk  and  separated  milk.  A  deficiency  in  milk  fat 
or  other  milk  solids  renders  the  vendor  liable  to  prosecution. 


Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  1 2 . 

(Addresses  given  here  and  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  chapter  are  correct  as  on 
December  1st,  1951.) 

Ministry  of  Food, 

Dean  Bradley  House, 

Horseferry  Road,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  ABBey  9030. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

23  Savile  Row,  London,  W.i. 
Tel:  REGent  841 1. 

Department  of  Health  for  Scotland, 
St.  Andrew's  House,  Edinburgh,  1. 
Tel. :  CENtral  2500. 

Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  1. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  4300. 

National  Assistance  Board, 

30  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  W.i. 
Tel.:  GROsvenor  601  1. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 
Tel.:  EUSton  5251. 

St.  Dunstan's, 

191   Marylebone  Road,  N.W.i. 
Tel.:  PADdington  5021. 
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National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
35  Great  Smith  Street,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  ABBey  2725. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
Correspondence  to: 
Hon.  Registrar, 

School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 
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HOUSING 


i.  Central  Administration:  ii.  Local  Authorities  and  Housing:  hi.  Rural 
Housing. 

(i)  Central  Administration 

The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government1  is  responsible 
for  the  co-ordination  and  administration  of  the  law  relating  to 
housing  in  England  and  Wales.  He  is  assisted  and  advised  by  a 
Central  Housing  Advisory  Committee,  and  in  Scotland,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  is  advised  by  a  Scottish  Housing 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Ministry  of  Supply  and  the  Ministry  of 
Works  are  "supply  departments"  to  the  housing  programme.  The 
Ministry  of  Works  is  also  responsible  for  building  research,  relations 
with  the  building  industry  and  the  operation  of  the  licensing  system. 
The  War  Damage  Commission  supervises  payments  for  repair  of  war 
damage. 

(ii)    Local  Authorities  and  Housing 

The  local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  the  Housing  Acts  are 
county,  borough,  urban  and  rural  district  councils  and  the  London 
County  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  Metropolitan 
borough  councils,  and  in  Scotland  all  county  and  burgh 
councils. 

Local  authorities  have  wide  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
housing  both  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts  and  the 
Housing  Act  of  1936  and  the  Housing  (Scotland)  Act,  1950.  Land 
which  cannot  be  secured  by  agreement  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister,  be  acquired  by  compulsory  purchase. 

A  local  authority  may  also  by  agreement,  or  compulsorily,  buy 
any  houses  or  other  buildings  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand 
which  are,  or  may  be  made,  suitable  as  dwelling  houses. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  powers  for  building  granted  to  local 
authorities  under  the  Housing  Acts  was  to  provide  "dwelling  houses 
for  the  working  classes".    "Working  class"  is  a  term  which  is  very 

throughout  this  chapter  the  word  Minister  (Ministry)  refers  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  who,  under  his  former  title  of  Minister  oi  L01  -il 
Governmenl  and  Planning,  took  over  housing  matters  from  the  Minister  ol  Health 
in  January.  [951. 
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broadly  interpreted  by  Parliament  and  at  the  present  time  owing 
to  the  acute  shortage  of  accommodation,  the  scope  of  local  authority 
housing  has  been  extended.  1  In  any  local  authority  area  the  number 
of  houses  erected  by  private  builders  must  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  houses  allocated  to  the  area  by  the  Ministry. 
These  houses  will  be  for  sale  or  letting  to  families  on  the  waiting 
lists  of  local  authorities,  or  to  other  applicants  in  equally  urgent 
need  of  a  home.  The  houses  to  be  built  under  licence  will  be  con- 
trolled for  maximum  size  and  sale  or  re-sale  price  and  rent.  In 
Scotland,  local  authorities  may  grant  private  building  licences  up 
to  a  level  of  one  in  five  of  the  houses  allocated  to  them.  The  issue 
of  licences  to  persons  in  special  categories  has  been  terminated. 
Local  authorities  will  decide  applications  on  their  merits,  taking 
into  account  the  claims  of  persons  already  on  their  waiting  lists  and 
others  in  urgent  need. 

The  Housing  (Financial  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1946, 
provides  for  a  general  standard  subsidy  for  local  authority  houses 
in  England  and  Wales  of  £22  per  house  per  annum  for  60  years, 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  annual  deficit  on  a  standard  house 
assuming  an  average  net  rent  of  10/-  per  week.  The  Exchequer 
contribution  to  this  subsidy  is  £16.  10s.  od.;  the  balance  of 
£5.  1  os.  od.  is  found  by  the  local  authority. 

~  In  Scotland  Part  VI  of  the  Housing  (Scotland)  Act,  1950, 
provides  similar  but  generally  higher  subsidies  for  local  authority 
housing. 

Local  authorities  are  authorised  to  assist  and  encourage  the  pro- 
motion of  housing  associations  and  to  make  grants  or  loans  to  such 
societies.  A  housing  association  is  defined  as  any  society,  body  of 
trustees,  or  company  not  working  for  a  profit  and  whose  objects  or 
powers  include  the  construction,  improvement  or  management  of 
houses.  The  formation  of  a  housing  association  enables  an  em- 
ployer, philanthropic  body,  social  agency  or  any  group  of  people 
who  wish  to  help  in  meeting  the  housing  shortage  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Housing  Acts. 

There  are  minimum  standards  for  the  accommodation  provided 
by  local  authorities  as  set  out  in  the  Housing  Manual,  1949.  Not 
only  space  standards  but  standards  of  design  and  equipment  have 
been  improved  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Design  of  Dwellings  Sub-Committee,  1944.  Scottish  standards  are 
set  out  in  the  Scottish  Housing  Handbook,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Health  for  Scotland. 

Local  housing  authorities  have  the  right  (and  may  be  required  by 
the  Minister)  to  make  and  enforce  bye-laws  with  respect  to  houses. 
Such  bye-laws  provide  for  a  minimum  standard  of  fittings  and 
structural  equipment. 

County  and  county  borough  councils  and  such  borough,  urban  or 

irThe  restriction  of  local  authority  provision  to  houses  for  the  working  classes 
was  removed  by  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  and  the  Housing  (Scotland)  Act,  1949. 
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rural  district  councils  as  undertake  to  act,  may  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  lend  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  any  house 
not  exceeding  in  value  £1,500,!  to  enable  any  person  to  buy  the 
house  in  which  he  lives  or  intends  to  live,  or  to  build  a  new  house  for 
his  own  occupation.  A  local  authority  may  also,  under  Section  4 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  lend  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  a  house 
not  exceeding  in  value  £5,000  proposed  to  be  acquired  or  con- 
structed either  for  sale,  letting  or  owner-occupation.  Loans  may  also 
be  made  in  respect  of  the  conversion  of  buildings  into  houses,  and 
for  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  houses.  Similar  powers  may 
be  exercised  by  Scottish  local  authorities  under  Section  75  of  the 
Housing  (Scotland)  Act,  1950,  or  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition 
Acts. 

Also,  a  local  authority  may,  with  the  Minister's  consent,  sell  any 
houses  bought  or  erected  by  them,  and  may  agree  to  the  price  being 
paid  by  instalments  or  to  the  payment  of  part  of  the  price  being 
secured  by  mortgage  of  the  premises. 

During  the  housing  shortage  most  local  authorities  are  maintain- 
ing housing  lists  to  ensure  that  available  accommodation  goes  to 
those  whose  need  is  most  urgent.  Frequently  applicants  are  allo- 
cated houses  on  a  "points"  system,  points  being  assessed  according 
to  size  of  family,  length  of  residence,  war  service,  etc.  The  satis- 
factory housing  of  essential  workers,  e.g.  coal  miners  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  has  been  given  a  high  priority  in  local  authority 
post-war  building. 

Clearance  of  Slums:  It  is  the  duty  of  local  housing  authorities 
to  secure  the  clearance  of  any  areas  which  are  shown  to  be  insanitary, 
and  to  rehouse  the  inhabitants.  The  Government  contributes 
towards  any  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  housing  authority  in 
dealing  with  such  clearance  areas  and  providing  rehousing  accom- 
modation. It  is  also  the  duty  of  local  housing  authorities  to  order  the 
demolition  of  individual  unfit  houses  which  are  not  capable,  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  of  being  made  fit. 

A  fit  house  should  be: 

(1)  Free  from  serious  dampness; 

(2)  Satisfactorily  lighted  and  ventilated; 

(3)  Properly  drained  and  provided  with  adequate  sanitary  con- 
veniences, and  with  a  sink  and  suitable  arrangements  for 
disposing  of  slop  water;  and 

(4)  In  good  general  repair; 
and  should  have: 

(5)  A  satisfactory  water  supply; 

(6)  Adequate  washing  accommodation; 

(7)  Adequate  facilities  for  preparing  and  cooking  food,  and 

(8)  A  well- ventilated  store  for  food. 

1  Increased  to  £5,000  by  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  and  the  Housing  (Scotland) 
Act,  1949. 
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Well-maintained  Houses:  Where  after  a  local  inquiry  has  been 
held  by  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Minister  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland  into  a  Clearance  or  Compulsory  Purchase 
Order  submitted  to  the  Minister  by  a  local  housing  authority  for 
confirmation,  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  its 
sanitary  defects,  any  house  included  in  the  clearance  area  has  been 
well  maintained,  he  may  direct  the  local  housing  authority  to  make 
a  special  payment  in  respect  of  that  house. 

Reconditioning  and  Repairs:  Powers  have  been  given  to  local 
housing  authorities  to  lend  money,  in  suitable  cases,  to  house  owners 
to  carry  out  works  of  repair,  conversion  or  improvement  of  houses  or 
buildings,  and  to  make  grants  for  conversions  or  improvements. 

If  a  house  is  not  in  sound  condition  but  is  capable  of  being  made 
fit  at  a  reasonable  expense  and  the  owner  fails,  after  notice,  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  repairs,  the  local  authority  may  do  the  work  and 
charge  the  cost  to  the  owner.  If  the  owner  appeals  against  such  a 
notice,  and  the  Courts  find  that  the  house  cannot  be  made  fit  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  the  local  authority  may  purchase  the  house, 
either  by  agreement  or  under  compulsory  powers. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  common  defects: 

Paving  to  Yards:  Broken  or  defective — causing  pools  to  accumulate. 

Roofs:    Tiles  or  slates  loose  or  broken;   flashings   defective   or 

perished;  eaves,  gutters  or  rain-water  pipes,  defective  or  broken. 

Walls:    Defective   pointing   allowing   damp    to   strike   through; 

defective  external  plaster  peeling  off  in  patches  or  allowing  wet 

to  accumulate  at  the  back  of  the  plaster;  damp-proof  course 

cracked,   perished,   or  otherwise   become  ineffective;   ground 

banked  up  above  the  level  of  the  damp-proof  course,  causing 

dampness  in  the  walls;  defective  internal  plaster,  badly  cracked 

or  breaking  off  in  patches,  or  soft,  dirty  or  loose  wall-papers. 

Ceilings:  Plaster  badly  cracked,  loose,  falling  off  in  patches,  or 

dirty  or  sodden  with  filth. 
Floors:  Broken,  cracked,  too  thin  to  be  safe  or  so  rough  as  to  be 

very  difficult  to  keep  clean;  defective  hearths  or  ash  holes. 
Stairs:  Broken  treads  or  risers,  or  broken  handrails  or  banisters; 

want  of  handrails  or  banisters. 
Windows:   Perished  or  rotten  frames  or  sashes;  broken  hinges, 

cords  or  window  fasteners. 
Doors:  Doors  so  swollen  or  warped  that  they  will  not  shut  properly; 

broken  hinges  or  fasteners. 
Ventilators  or  Flues:  Stopped  up  or  broken. 
Cupboards:  Insufficient  or  defective. 

Grates,  Stoves  or  Ranges:  Broken,  badly  set  or  wanting  setting;  ovens, 
boilers  or  hot  plates  cracked,  fire-bars  missing. 

Minor  defects  may  not  cause  more  than  inconvenience  but 
should,  nevertheless,  be  put  right;  on  the  other  hand,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  small  defects  may  become  serious. 
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Overcrowding:  The  Housing  Act,  1936,  contains  specific  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  of  overcrowding.  The  general  scheme 
provides  a  measurement  of  overcrowding  (Tables  1  and  1 1  of  the 
Fifth  Schedule)  and  for  making  it  a  punishable  offence  to  drop 
below  that  standard.  When  a  house  has  once  been  uncrowded  it  is 
an  offence  to  overcrowd  it  again.  There  are  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  the  Scottish  Acts. 

The  local  authority  must  inform  the  landlord  or  occupier  of  each 
dwelling-house  in  its  area  of  the  permitted  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  allowed  to  live  in  that  house.  In  England  and  Wales 
this  information  must  be  inserted  in  the  rent  book. 

Redevelopment  of  Overcrowded  Areas:  A  local  authority 
may  declare  an  area  to  be  "a  redevelopment  area".  The  conditions 
which  must  exist  in  a  redevelopment  area  are  (a)  that  the  area  con- 
tains fifty  or  more  working-class  houses,  (b)  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  working-class  houses  in  the  area  are  overcrowded  or  unfit  for 
human  habitation  and  not  capable  of  being  made  fit  at  reasonable 
cost,  (c)  that  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  district  are  such  that 
the  area  must  be  used  substantially  for  rehousing,  and  (d)  that  it  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion that  the  area  should  be  redeveloped  as  a  whole. 

Where  there  is  an  area  of  this  kind  the  local  authority  has  power 
to  submit  for  the  Minister's  confirmation  a  plan  for  redevelopment 
including  the  scope  of  the  area  to  be  dealt  with,  the  land  to  be  used 
for  working-class  houses,  streets,  open  spaces,  etc.  When  the  plan 
is  approved  the  local  authority  may  proceed  by  agreement  or  by 
compulsory  purchase  to  acquire  the  necessary  land  to  carry  it  out. 

Local  authority  housing  and  redevelopment  schemes  are  of 
course  part  of,  and  subordinate  to  the  general  redevelopment  plan 
of  the  local  planning  authority  (see  Chapter  8 :  Town  and  Country 
Planning). 


(iii)  Rural  Housing 

Rural  housing  presents  many  special  problems — there  was  a 
shortage  of  working-class  houses  in  rural  areas  even  before  the  war, 
and  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  houses  that  were  available  were 
overcrowded  and  lacking  in  amenities.  Since  1945  the  Government 
has  given  a  high  priority  to  the  construction  of  homes  for  agricultural 
workers,  and  the  position  is  now  considerably  improved.  The 
Housing  (Financial  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1946,  pro- 
vides a  special  subsidy  of  £28  10s.  od.  (from  Exchequer  and  rates) 
per  annum  per  house  for  houses  built  by  local  authorities  for 
agricultural  workers. 

Between  the  wars  the  proportion  of  rural  houses  provided  by  local 
authorities  was  only  18.3%  of  the  total  built  in  rural  areas.    From 
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April  i  st,  1945,  to  March  31st,  1951,  however,  they  had  provided 
73%  representing  more  than  122,000  houses.  Of  these,  26,000  have 
been  let  to  agricultural  workers.  The  housing  progress  of  rural 
authorities  since  1945  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  built 
20.6%  of  the  total  new  permanent  dwellings  provided  by  all  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  while  their  population  is  only 
18.6%  of  that  of  the  whole  country.  Rural  district  councils  provide 
the  majority  of  rural  houses  erected  by  local  authorities.  County 
councils  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  constant  supervision 
over  housing  activities  of  rural  district  councils  within  their  areas. 
By  agreement,  a  county  council  may  accept  all  or  any  responsibilities 
of  a  rural  district  council  relating  to  the  provision  of  housing 
accommodation. 


Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  2 
(as  on  December  1st,  1951) 

Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel. :  WHItehall  4300. 

Department  of  Health  for  Scotland, 

St.  Andrew's  House,  Edinburgh,  1. 
Tel. :  CENtral  2500. 

Ministry  of  Supply, 

Shell  Mex  House,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 
Tel.:  GERrard  6933. 

Ministry  of  Works, 

Lambeth  Bridge  House,  Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E.i. 
Tel.:  RELiance  761 1. 

War  Damage  Commission, 

Devonshire  House,  Mayfair  Place,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i. 
Tel.:  MAYfair  8866. 
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A:  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

i.  General  Provisions  of  the  National  Insurance  Acts,  1946  and  1951 :  ii. 
Maternity  Benefits :  iii.  Unemployment  and  Sickness  Benefits :  iv.  Guardians 
Allowance:  v.  Retirement  Pensions:  vi.  Widows'  Benefits  and  Pension:  vii. 
Death  Grant:  viii.  Additional  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions  as  to  Benefit:  ix. 
Industrial  Injuries. 

(i)   General  Provisions  of  the  National  Insurance  Acts,  1946 

and  igji 

Administration:  The  comprehensive  system  of  National  Insur- 
ance is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Insurance.  Local 
offices  of  the  Ministry  are  established  in  most  large  towns  and 
centres  of  importance.  With  few  exceptions  all  persons  resident  in 
Great  Britain  who  are  over  school  leaving  age  and  under  pensionable 
age  are  insured,  irrespective  of  means  or  occupation.  At  the  present 
time  the  school  leaving  age  is  15  and  pensionable  age  is  65  in  the 
case  of  a  man  and  60  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

(Great  Britain  does  not  include  Northern  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands  or  the  Isle  of  Man.) 

Insured  persons  are  classified  in  three  categories. 

Employed  Persons  (Class  1):  Those  who  are  employed  under  a 
contract  of  service. 

Self-employed  Persons  (Class  2):  Those  who  are  gainfully 
occupied  but  are  not  employed  persons  under  a  contract  of  service. 
This  category  includes  all  those  working  on  their  own  account  or 
not  having  any  direct  contract  with  an  employer,  e.g.  ministers  of 
religion,  professional  men,  directors  of  companies,  Members  of 
Parliament  and  small  shopkeepers. 

Non-employed  Persons  (Class  3) :  Comprises  all  persons  who  are 
neither  self-employed  nor  employed  under  a  contract  of  service  or 
apprenticeship. 

Married  women  who  are  employed  or  self-employed  can  choose 
whether  or  not  they  will  pay  contributions.  If  they  pay  they  can 
qualify  for  all  benefits  in  their  own  right  except  widow's  benefit. 
If  they  decide  not  to  pay  they  can  draw  some  benefits  on  their 
husband's  insurance. 

42 
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Non-employed  married  women  are  not  entitled  to  pay  contribu- 
tions as  non-employed  persons  unless  they  have  qualified  by  a 
substantial  period  of  employment  or  self-employment  since  the 
scheme  started.  If  they  are  entitled  and  choose  to  pay  contributions 
as  non-employed  persons  they  can  qualify  for  retirement  pensions 
in  their  own  right;  otherwise  they  must  rely  on  their  husband's 
insurance. 

Contributions:  The  original  rates  of  contribution  were  made 
subject  to  slight  increases,  varying  from  id.  to  ^d.,  to  take  effect  five 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  pension  rates  for  which  the 
Act  provided. 

The  new  weekly  rates,  which  accordingly  commenced  in  October, 
1 95 1 ,  are  as  follows : 


EMPLOYED  PERSONS 

Description  of  employed  person  Rate 

s.    d. 
Men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  70  (not  including  men  over 

65  who  have  retired  from  employment) : 

Earning  remuneration  at  a  weekly  rate  exceeding  30/-   .  .      49 

Earning  remuneration  at  a  weekly  rate  of  30/-  or  less  .  .  29 
Women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  (not  including  women 

over  60  who  have  retired  from  employment) : 

Earning  remuneration  at  a  weekly  rate  exceeding  30/-   .  .      3     9 

Earning  remuneration  at  a  weekly  rate  of  30/- or  less      ..      23 
Boys  under  the  age  of  1 8  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..29 

Girls  under  the  age  of  18  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..23 

Note.  Employed  married  women  and  widows  who  have  chosen 
not  to  pay  National  Insurance  contributions  must  still  pay  3d.  a 
week  Industrial  Injuries  contribution. 


EMPLOYERS  (on  behalf  of  their  employees) 
Description  of  employed  person 

Men  over  the  age  of  18: 

Earning  more  than  30/-  per  week 

Earning  30/-  or  less  per  week 
Women  oxer  the  age  of  18: 

Earning  more  than  30/-  per  week 

Earning  30/-  or  less  per  week 
Boys  under  the  age  of  1 8 
Girls  under  the  age  of  18 


Rate 

s. 

d. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

3 

2 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

10 
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SELF-EMPLOYED  PERSONS 


Rate 


6     6 


Description  of  self-employed  person 

Men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  70  (not  including  men  over 

65  who  have  retired  from  employment) 
Women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  (not  including  women 

over    the    age    of   60    who    have    retired    from    regular 

employment) 
Boys  under  the  age  of  18 
Girls  under  the  age  of  18 

NON-EMPLOYED  PERSONS 

Description  of  non-employed  person 

s. 
Men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65   ..  ..  ..  ••      5 

Women  between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  60  .  .  .  .  •  •     4 

Boys  under  the  age  of  1 8  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

Girls  under  the  age  of  1 8  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..25 

Widows  in  receipt  of  widow's  benefit  can  similarly  choose  whether 
or  not  to  pay  contributions. 

EXCHEQUER   SUPPLEMENT 

Description  of  person  Amount  of  Supplement 


Rale 

d. 
o 
o 

1 1 


For  Contri- 

For Em- 

For Contri- 

For Contri- 

bution as  an 

ployers  Con- 

bution      as 

bution  as  a 

employed 

tribution 

self-employ- 

non-employ- 

person 

ed  person 

ed  person 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Over  the  age  of  18: 

Men 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Women 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Under  the  age  of  18: 

Boys 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Girls 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Failure  by  an  employer  or  insured  person  to  pay  any  weekly 
contribution  is  an  offence  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1946. 

Where  an  employed  or  self-employed  person  works  for  only 
part1  of  any  week  he  or  his  employer  is  still  liable  to  pay  the  full 
weekly  contribution  for  that  week.  Only  one  contribution  is  payable 
in  respect  of  each  insured  person  for  each  contribution  week. 

JFor  this  purpose,  "part"  does  not  include  a  period  of  four  hours  a  week  or  less 
(eight  hours  for  domestic  workers  and  cleaners)  for  any  one  employer. 
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Exception  from  liability  to  pay  contributions  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  categories  of  persons  in  certain  circumstances. 

Those  who  prove  unemployment  at  an  Employment  Exchange  or 
furnish  medical  evidence  of  unfitness  for  work  to  the  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Insurance. 

Those  who  are  full-time  unpaid  students  or  apprentices. 

Self-employed  and  non-employed  persons  whose  income  does  not 
exceed  £104  a  year.1 

Regulations  Regarding  the  Collection  of  Contributions: 
An  employer  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  employer's  and 
employee's  contributions  for  every  person  in  his  employ. 

The  employer's  contribution  must  not  be  deducted  from  the 
employee's  wages,  but  within  certain  time  limits  the  employee's 
contribution  may  be  recovered. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Insurance  can  grant  full  benefit  rights 
to  any  employee  whose  contribution  payments  are  in  arrear  through 
the  default  or  negligence  of  his  employer,  provided  the  employee 
himself  is  not  negligent. 

(ii)  Maternity  Benefits 

Maternity  benefits  consist  of: 

Maternity  Grant:  A  lump  sum  of  £4.  for  each  child 
and  either 

Attendance  Allowance  paid  to  a  married  woman  who  is 
covered  by  her  husband's  insurance — 20/-  a  week  for 
the  4  weeks  following  confinement, 
or 

Maternity  Allowance  paid  only  on  a  woman's  own  record 
as  an  employed  or  self-employed  person — 36/-  a  week  for 
1 3  weeks  beginning  at  the  sixth  week  before  the  expected 
date  of  confinement. 
A  woman  may  not  receive  both  Maternity  Allowance  and 
Attendance  Allowance. 

Maternity  Grant  and  Attendance  Allowance  may  be  claimed  on 
either  the  woman's  own  insurance  or  on  her  husband's,  but  not 
on  both. 

Maternity  Allowance  is  payable  only  on  the  woman's  own  record 
as  an  employed  or  self-employed  person.  It  is  not  payable  on  the 
husband's  insurance.  An  employed  or  self-employed  married 
woman  who  has  elected  not  to  pay  contributions  will  be  treated  as 
if  she  had  paid  a  contribution  for  each  week  in  which  she  worked. 
Where  any  of  these  benefits  are  paid  on  the  women's  own  insur- 
ance they  are  payable  to  any  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 

xFor  this  assessment  certain  payments  are  disregarded  e.g.  disability  pensions, 
National  Assistance  payments  and  National  Insurance  benefits  (see  Leaflet  N.T. 
27  obtainable  from  any  office  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Insurance). 
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A  woman  who  is  in  receipt  of  Attendance  Allowance  or  Maternity 
Allowance  is  required  to  abstain  from  any  work  other  than  domestic 
duties  in  the  home. 

Claims  for  Maternity  Benefit  may  be  made  before  the  date  of 
confinement,  provided  a  proper  medical  certificate  of  expected 
confinement  is  given.  In  such  cases  the  claimant  is  bound  to  notify 
the  confinement. 

(iii)    Unemployment  and  Sickness  Benefits 

An  employed  person  under  pensionable  age  may  qualify  for 
unemployment  or  sickness  benefit  if  he  satisfies  the  appropriate 
contribution  conditions.  A  self-employed  person  may  similarly 
qualify  for  sickness  benefit  but  not  for  unemployment  benefit. 
Contributions  paid  as  a  non-employed  person  do  not  by  themselves 
entitle  the  contributor  to  sickness  or  unemployment  benefit. 

Unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  are  not  payable  for  the  first 
three  days  of  sickness  or  unemployment  unless  the  person  is  absent 
from  work  for  at  least  a  further  nine  days  during  the  thirteen  weeks 
beginning  with  the  first  day  away  from  work.  Isolated  single  days 
of  absence  from  work  do  not  count  unless  another  single  day  of 
absence  from  work  occurs  within  six  days. 

Unemployment  or  sickness  benefit  is  increased  by  10/-  a  week  for 
an  only  child  or  the  first  child  in  a  family  of  two  or  more  children 
and  by  2/6  for  each  child  after  the  first  (in  addition  to  any  family 
allowance  payable). 

Unemployment  or  sickness  benefit  for  a  married  man  is  increased 
by  16/-  a  week  if  he  is  living  with,  or  maintaining,  his  wife  as  long 
as  she  is  not  earning  more  than  £1  a  week  herself  (or  £2  in  the  case 
of  sickness  benefit  if  she  is  residing  with  him  and  he  is  incapable  of 
self-support).  A  woman  may  claim  an  increase  of  benefit  for  her 
husband,  if  he  is  incapable  of  self-support  and  is  wholly  or  mainly 
maintained  by  her.  Alternatively,  a  dependency  increase  can  be 
paid  in  certain  circumstances  for  other  dependent  relatives  or  for  a 
woman  looking  after  the  claimant's  child  or  children.  Dependency 
increase  can  however  only  be  paid  in  respect  of  one  adult  dependent. 

Unemployment       Sickness 
Weekly  Rate     Weekly  Rate 
s.    d.  s.   d. 

For    a   person   over    18    (other    than    a 

married  woman)  .  .  .  .  .  .  26     o  26     o 

For   a   person   under    18    (other   than   a 
married  woman) : 
(i)  for   any  period   during  which   an 
increase    is    paid    in    respect    of  a 
dependant  . .  .  .  .  .  26     o  26     o 

(ii)  during  any  other  period .  .  ..  15     o  15     o 
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For  a  married  woman  over  18: 

Unemployment       Sickness 
Weekly  Rate     Weekly  Rate 
(i)  for  any  period  during  which  she  is  s.    d.  s.   d. 

entitled  to  an  increase  of  benefit 
in  respect  of  her  husband  or  dur- 
ing which  she  is  not  residing  with 
her  husband  and  is  unable  to 
obtain  any  financial  assistance 
from  him 26     o  26     o 

(ii)  during  any  other  pexiod .  .  ..  20     o  16     o 

For  a  married  woman  under  18: 

(i)  for  any  period  during  which  she  is 
entitled  to  an  increase  of  benefit  in 
respect  of  (a)  her  husband  or  (b) 
an  adult  dependant  or  child,  and 
in  the  case  of  (b)  during  which  she 
is  not  residing  with  her  husband 
and  is  unable  to  obtain  an} 
financial  assistance  from  him     .  .  26     o  26     o 

(ii)  for  any  other  period  during  which 
she  is  entitled  to  an  increase  of 
benefit  in  respect  of  a  child  or 
adult  dependant 20     o  160 

(iii)  during  any  other  period .  .  .  .  1 5     o  1 5     o 

To  be  entitled  to  sickness  benefit  at  all,  a  person  must  have  paid 
26  contributions  as  an  employed  or  self-employed  person;  he  is  then 
eligible  for  up  to  312  days  benefit  (i.e.  52  weeks,  Sundays  not  being 
counted).  When  156  contributions  in  Class  1  or  Class  2  have  been 
paid,  benefit  is  payable  without  time  limit  up  to  pensionable  age. 
To  be  entitled  to  benefit  at  the  full  rate  in  a  benefit  year,  a  claimant 
must  have  paid  or  had  credited  50  Class  1  or  Class  2  contributions 
in  his  last  contribution  year  before  the  benefit  year  began.  Benefit 
may  be  paid  at  a  reduced  rate  if  less  than  50  (but  at  least  26) 
contributions  were  so  paid  or  credited. 

A  person  may  be  disqualified  from  receiving  sickness  benefit  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  weeks  in  certain  circumstances,  e.g.  if  he 
does  any  work  while  claiming  benefit. 

The  contribution  conditions  for  unemployment  benefit  are  the 
same  as  for  sickness  benefit,  except  that  the  156  contributions  con- 
dition for  unlimited  benefit  does  not  apply,  and  the  contributions 
paid  at  the  outset  and  paid  or  credited  in  the  last  contribution  year 
must  be  Class  1 .  Unemployment  benefit  is  payable  for  a  maximum 
period  of  180  days  (excluding  Sundays)  plus  additional  days  cal- 
culated on  the  claimant's  contribution  and  benefit  record.  In  certain 
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circumstances     extended     benefit     may     be     paid     beyond     this 
period. 

A  person  who  loses  his  employment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of 
work  due  to  a  trade  dispute  may  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
unemployment  benefit  so  long  as  the  dispute  continues;  and  the 
following  may  disqualify  a  person  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
weeks : 

Loss  of  employment  through  misconduct  or  leaving  employment 

voluntarily  without  just  cause, 
refusal  without  good  cause  to  apply  for  or  accept  suitable1  work 

offered  by  an  employment  exchange  or  an  employer, 
refusal  to  carry  out  any  reasonable  written  recommendations 
given  by  an  employment  exchange,  intended  to  assist  him  in 
securing  employment, 
refusal  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for  training  under  schemes 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

(iv)   Guardians  Allowance 

An  Allowance  of  13/6  a  week  is  payable  to  any  person  in  whose 
family  an  orphan  child  is  included,  if  one  of  its  parents  was  an 
insured  person  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1946.  (A  "child" 
is  defined  as  for  the  Family  Allowances  Act,  1945.    See  p.  59.) 

Where  such  a  child  is  included  in  the  family  of  a  married  couple 
living  together,  the  wife  only  is  entitled  to  the  allowance  and  she 
must  make  the  claim,  but  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  may 
draw  it. 

An  allowance  may  be  paid  in  certain  circumstances  for  a  child 
who  is  not  an  orphan  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  generally 
used,  that  is,  where  the  child  has  been  adopted  after  the  death  of 
its  natural  parents  or  is  illegitimate  or  where  the  parents  are 
divorced  or  one  parent  cannot  be  traced. 

(v)  Retirement  Pensions 

Retirement  pensions  are  normally  payable  to  men  of  65  or  over 
and  women  of  60  or  over  who  have  retired  from  regular  employ- 

1Employment  will  normally  not  be  considered  suitable  if: 

(1)  it  has  become  available  as  the  result  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  trade 
dispute;  or 

(2)  it  is  employment  in  the  insured  person's  usual  occupation  in  the  district 
where  he  was  last  ordinarily  employed,  but  at  a  rate  of  remuneration  which 
is  lower  or  on  conditions  which  are  less  favourable  than  those  which  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  obtain  in  that  district  or  which  he  would 
have  obtained  had  he  continued  in  his  previous  employment;  or 

(3)  it  is  employment  in  his  usual  occupation  but  in  another  district  and  the  rate 
of  remuneration  or  the  conditions  are  less  favourable  than  those  generally 
observed  in  that  district  by  agreement  between  associations  of  employers 
and  employees,  or,  failing  any  such  agreement,  than  those  generally  recog- 
nised in  that  district  by  good  employers. 
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ment.  The  insured  person  must  have  actually  paid  156  contribu- 
tions (usually  104  where  the  person  was  insured  under  the  old 
Contributory  Pensions  scheme)  and  payment  of  pension  at  the  full 
rate  requires  a  yearly  average  of  50  contributions  or  credits  over 
the  insurance  life.  Special  conditions  apply  for  certain  men  who 
were  over  55  and  women  who  were  over  50  at  the  start  of  the 
National  Insurance  scheme  (July  5th,  1948). 

The  standard  rates  of  pension  are  26/-  a  week  at  65  (60  for  a 
woman),  and  30/-  a  week  at  70  (65  for  a  woman),  and  16/-  a  week 
at  60,  and  20/-  a  week  at  65  for  a  married  woman  in  right  of  her 
husband's  insurance.  Higher  rates  (30/-  a  week  and  20/-  a  week 
respectively)  are  payable,  however,  to  men  who  attained  the  age  of 
65  on  or  before  October  1st,  1951,  and  to  women  who  attained  the 
age  of  60  on  or  before  that  date.  If  the  insured  person  continues  to 
work  after  age  65  (women  60)  the  pension  will  not  be  paid,  but 
the  amount  payable  on  retirement  will  be  increased  by  1/6  for  every 
25  contributions  paid  after  age  65  (60).  The  increase  for  such  con- 
tributions paid  before  July  16th,  1951,  however,  is  only  1/-.  A 
wife's  pension  in  right  of  her  husband's  insurance  will  be  increased 
by  if-  for  every  25  contributions  paid  by  him  after  age  65,  provided 
that  she  has  then  reached  age  60.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person 
who  has  qualified  for  pension  on  retirement  subsequently  earns  more 
than  40/-  a  week,  the  pension  will  be  reduced  by  1/-  for  every  1/- 
earned  above  that  amount. 

At  age  70  for  a  man  and  65  for  a  woman,  however,  the  pension  is 
payable  at  the  higher  rates  (plus  any  increments  earned)  without 
regard  to  employment  or  earnings. 

A  pensioner  can  claim  an  increase  of  16/-  a  week  for  a  dependent 
wife  under  the  age  of  60  and  a  pensioner  (either  man  or  woman) 
can  claim  an  additional  10/-  for  the  first  or  only  child  of  qualifying 
age  in  his  family,  and  2/6  for  each  child  of  the  family  after  the  first. 

The  retirement  pension  payable  to  an  uninsured  wife  over  60  is 
increased  to  26/-  or  30/-  a  week  (as  appropriate)  in  the  event  of 
widowhood,  together  with  any  increase  already  earned  by  the 
husband  by  deferred  retirement. 

No  person  can  receive  more  than  one  National  Insurance  retire- 
ment pension. 

(vi)    Widows'  Benefits 

Before  a  widow  can  become  entitled  to  an  allowance  or  a  sub- 
sequent pension  her  husband  must  have  paid  at  least  156  insurance 
contributions  (usually  104  if  the  marriage  was  before  July  5th,  1948, 
and  the  husband  was  insured  under  the  old  Contributory  Pensions 
Scheme)  prior  to  his  death.  Payment  at  the  full  rate  depends  upon 
a  yearly  average  of  50  contributions  or  credits. 

Widow's  Allowance  is  paid  to  a  woman  who  is  under  age  60, 
or  to  one  over  that  age  whose  husband  was  not  entitled  to  a  retire- 

P.S.S.-4 
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ment  pension  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  allowance  is  36/-  per 
week  and  is  paid  for  the  thirteen  weeks  following  the  date  of  death. 
10/-  per  week  extra  is  paid  in  respect  of  the  first  or  only  child  of 
qualifying  age  in  the  widow's  family,  and  2/6  per  week  for  each  child 
after  the  first. 

Widowed  Mother's  Allowance  of  40/-  per  week  is  paid  to  a 
widow  with  one  child  of  qualifying  age  in  her  family ;  or  40/-  per 
week,  and  an  extra  2/6  per  week  for  each  child  after  the  first,  to  a 
widow  with  more  than  one  child  of  qualifying  age  in  her  family. 
For  this  purpose  a  child  is  one  who  is  either  a  son  or  daughter  of  her 
husband  and  herself,  or  was  in  her  husband's  family  when  he  died. 
The  allowance  becomes  payable  when  widow's  allowance  ceases  and 
usually  continues  so  long  as  there  is  a  child  in  the  widow's  family 
within  the  qualifying  age  limit.  It  is  subject  to  deductions  not 
exceeding  30/-  a  week  where  the  widow's  earnings  are  more  than 
60/-  a  week,  or  20/-  where  there  is  title  to  a  basic  10/-  pension  under 
the  Contributory  Pension  Acts. 

Widow's  Pension  of  26/-  per  week  is  paid,  immediately  after  the 
widow's  allowance  comes  to  an  end,  to  a  woman  who  has  been 
married  for  at  least  ten  years  and  is  between  50  and  60  at  the  time 
of  her  husband's  death.  It  is  also  payable  immediately  after  the 
widowed  mother's  allowance  ends  if  the  widow  is  then  over  40  and 
10  years  have  elapsed  since  her  marriage.  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
who  has  been  married  twice  and  whose  second  marriage  had  not 
lasted  for  10  years  the  period  of  the  first  marriage  and  the  period 
between  the  marriages  may  be  reckoned  in  certain  circumstances 
towards  the  10  years.  Similarly,  if  a  widow  has  been  married  three 
or  more  times  the  periods  of  marriage  may  be  so  reckoned ;  and  in 
certain  other  circumstances,  e.g.  if  the  widow  is  expecting  the  birth 
of  a  child  or  is  incapable  of  self-support  because  of  infirmity. 

A  widow's  pension  is  subject  to  reduction  in  rate  if  her  earnings 
exceed  40/-  a  week. 

(vii)  Death  Grant 

A  Death  Grant  is  payable  on  the  death  of  an  insured  person  or 
the  wife,  widow,  husband,  widower  or  child  of  an  insured  person. 
The  grant  is  normally  paid  to  the  person  who  has  incurred  the 
funeral  expenses.  Not  more  than  one  grant  can  be  paid  for  any 
death. 

The  amount  of  the  Death  Giant  varies  in  accordance  with  the  age 
of  the  deceased  person. 

For  those  under  3  years  old     .  .          .  .  .  .  6 

For  those  between  3  and  6  years  old  .  .  .  .  10 

For  those  between  6  and  18  years  old  .  .  15 

For  those  18  years  old  and  over          . .  . .  20 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Only  £10,  instead  of  £20,  will  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  death  of  a 
man  who  was  over  55,  or  a  woman  who  was  over  50,  on  July  5th, 
1948.  No  Death  Grant  is  payable  for  the  death  of  any  person  who 
was  over  pensionable  age  on  July  5th,  1948,  or  for  the  death  before 
it  reaches  the  age  of  10  of  a  child  born  before  July  5th,  1948. 

At  least  26  insurance  contributions  must  have  been  paid  or 
credited  since  July  5th,  1948,  by  the  person  on  whose  insurance 
record  the  grant  is  claimed.  That  person  must  also  have  credited  to 
him  in  the  last  complete  contribution  year  before  the  "testing  date" 
at  least  45  contributions,  or  failing  that  a  yearly  contribution  average 
of  at  least  45  over  the  period  from  July  5th,  1948  (or  16th  birthday  if 
later)  to  the  "testing  date".  The  "testing  date"  is  the  date  of  the 
death  for  which  the  grant  is  claimed,  the  date  of  the  insured  person's 
death  or  the  date  on  which  the  insured  person  reached  pensionable 
age,  whichever  is  the  earliest. 


(viii)   Additional  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions  as  to  Benefit 

When  a  benefit  depends  upon  insurance  contribution  conditions 
and  these  conditions  have  not  been  fully  satisfied  regulations  provide 
in  some  cases  for  the  payment  of  a  reduced  benefit  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  contributions  made. 


(ix)  Industrial  Injuries 

The  National  Insurance  (Industrial  Injuries)  Act,  1946,  requires 
everyone  employed  in  insurable  employment  to  be  insured  against 
industrial  injuries.  Insurable  employment  for  this  purpose  is, 
principally,  employment  under  a  contract  of  service  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  employer  is  responsible  for  paying  one  half  of  the  weekly 
•contribution  and  the  employee  is  responsible  for  payment  of  the 
other  half.  The  weekly  contribution  rates  are:  for  Men  over  18 — 
8d.,  for  Boys  under  18 — 5d.,  for  Women  over  18 — 6d.,  for  Girls 
under  18 — 4d.  These  weekly  contributions  are  added  to  the  weekly 
contributions  payable  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1946, 
and  a  stamp  for  the  total  amount  is  affixed  to  each  insurance  card. 

The  National  Insurance  (Industrial  Injuries)  Act,  1946,  super- 
sedes the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  1 925-1 945,  in  relation  to 
any  employment  on  or  after  July  5th,  1948. 

An  insured  person  who  suffers  personal  injury  caused  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  insurable  employment  is  entitled 
to  claim  benefit.  Injury  Benefit  is  paid  for  any  days  of  resulting 
incapacity  within  a  period  of  156  days  (excluding  Sundays) 
from  the  date  of  the  accident.  Disablement  Benefit  may  be  payable 
following  injury  benefit  if  the  injured  person  suffers  from  a  loss  of 
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faculty — physical  or  mental  disablement.  If  an  accident  occurs  in 
the  course  of  employment  it  will  be  assumed  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  employment,  failing  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Injuries  received 
whilst  travelling  in  the  employer's  transport,  or  during  an  attempt 
to  save  persons  or  property  on  the  employer's  premises  during  an 
emergency,  such  as  a  fire  or  explosion,  may  also  qualify  for 
benefit.  The  benefits  of  the  Act  are  also  available  to  those  who  con- 
tract certain  "prescribed"  diseases  and  injuries  of  industrial  origin. 

Injury  Benefit  is  45/-  a  week  for  those  over  18,  and  this  is  increased 
in  respect  of  dependants  as  sickness  benefit  is.  For  those  between 
17  and  18  the  rate  is  33/9  a  week  and  for  those  under  17,  22/6  a  week 
unless  there  is  entitlement  to  a  dependant's  allowance  where  the 
full  rate  of  45/-  is  payable. 

Disablement  Benefit  rates  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment suffered,  measured  in  comparison  with  a  normal  able-bodied 
person  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  The  assessment  of  the  extent  of  the 
disablement  is  a  matter  for  a  medical  board.  Disablement  Pension 
is  only  paid  to  those  whose  disablement  is  assessed  at  20%  or  more; 
those  whose  loss  of  faculty  is  permanent  but  whose  disablement  is 
less  than  20%  are  entitled  to  a  Disablement  Gratuity,  provided  the 
loss  of  faculty  exists  at  the  end  of  the  injury  benefit  period. 

Disablement  Pension  rates  are:  100% — 45/-  per  week,  90% — 
40/6  per  week,  80% — 36/-  per  week,  70% — 3 1  /6  per  week,  60% — ■ 
27/-  per  week,  50% — 22/6  per  week,  40% — 18/-  per  week,  30%— 
13/6  per  week,  20% — 9/-  per  week. 

Disablement  Gratuity  never  exceeds  £150. 

All  Disablement  Pension  rates  are  reduced  by  one  quarter  in  the 
case  of  those  between  17  and  18,  and  by  one  half  in  the  case  of  those 
under  17,  unless  the  beneficiary  is  receiving  an  allowance  for  a 
dependant  when  maximum  rates  are  paid. 

Where  a  disablement  pensioner  is  permanently  incapable  of  work 
because  of  the  relevant  loss  of  faculty,  the  pension  may  be  increased 
by  an  Unemployability  Supplement  of  20/-  a  week  for  a  person 
over  18,  15/-  a  week  for  one  between  17  and  18  and  10/-  a  week 
for  one  under  1 7. 

Anyone  who  is  receiving  a  Disablement  Pension  and  who  is  under- 
going approved  hospital  treatment  or  receiving  Unemployability 
Supplement  is  entitled  to  allowances  for  dependants  as  for  sickness 
benefit. 

A  disablement  pensioner  who  enters  hospital  for  approved  treat- 
ment is  treated  for  the  period  in  hospital  as  if  his  disablement  were 
assessed  at  100%. 

A  disablement  pensioner  whose  degree  of  disablement  is  100% 
may  receive  an  allowance  if  he  needs  constant  attendance  because 
of  his  loss  of  faculty.  This  allowance  normally  does  not  exceed 
20/-  weekly. 

A  person  receiving  disablement  benefit  who  is  unable  to  resume 
his   regular   occupation,   or   a   suitable   occupation   of  equivalent 
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standard,  because  of  his  loss  of  faculty,  may  receive  a  special  hard- 
ship allowance  not  exceeding  20/-  weekly.  (Pension  plus  increase 
not  to  exceed  45/-.) 

Death  Benefit  (Industrial  Injuries):  The  widow  of  an  insured 
man  who  dies  as  a  result  of  an  industrial  accident  may  receive  a 
pension.  The  rate  of  pension  is  36/-  weekly  for  thirteen  weeks, 
followed  by  20/-  a  week  except  where,  (i)  she  has  a  child  of  the 
deceased's  family;  or  (ii)  she  was  over  50  at  her  husband's  death;  or 
(iii)  she  was,  at  his  death,  permanently  incapable  of  self-support: 
in  these  three  cases,  the  rate  is  30/-  weekly.  If  she  remarries  or 
cohabits  with  a  man  as  his  wife  the  pension  ceases,  but  on  remarriage 
she  receives  a  gratuity  of  fifty-two  times  the  weekly  rate  of  pension 
she  is  receiving  at  the  time. 

A  widower  who  is  permanently  incapable  of  self-support  and  has 
been  wholly  or  mainly  maintained  by  his  wife  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  30/-  a  week  for  life  if  she  dies  as  the  result  of  an  industrial  accident. 

An  allowance  of  10/-  a  week  is  payable  in  respect  of  the  first  or 
only  child  of  qualifying  age  of  the  deceased's  family,  and  2/6  a  week 
in  respect  of  each  child  other  than  the  first. 

A  parent,  or  a  relative  permanently  incapable  of  self-support, 
who  has  been  maintained  by  the  deceased  person  to  a  substantial 
extent  (that  is,  to  the  extent  of  5/-  or  more  weekly)  may  receive  a 
gratuity  not  exceeding  £52;  (if  two  parents  qualify  the  joint  gratuity 
must  not  exceed  £78). 

A  parent,  or  a  relative  permanently  incapable  of  self-support, 
who  has  been  wholly  or  mainly  maintained  by  the  deceased  can 
claim  a  pension.  This  cannot  exceed  20/-  a  week;  (if  two  parents 
living  together  both  qualify  their  pensions  will  be  15/-  a  week  each). 
A  relative  cannot  receive  a  pension  if  a  widow,  widower  or  parent 
receives  one,  but  may  have  a  gratuity  instead  not  exceeding  £104. 

A  relative  who  was  wholly  or  mainly  maintained  by  the  deceased, 
but  not  incapable  of  self-support,  may  receive  an  allowance  of  36/- 
weekly  for  thirteen  weeks. 

A  woman  having  the  care  of  the  deceased's  child,  who  was 
residing  with,  and  wholly  or  mainly  maintained  by,  the  deceased, 
may  receive  an  allowance  of  20/-  weekly  so  long  as  she  is  caring  for 
the  child  (subject  to  her  marriage  or  remarriage  or  cohabitation). 


B:  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

i.  National  Assistance:  ii.  Re-establishment  Centres  and  Reception  Centres: 
iii.  Local  Authority  Assistance  Services. 

(i)  National  Assistance 

The  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  abolished  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  Poor  Law  system  and  established  a  comprehensive  service 
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(2) 


of  assistance  for  persons  in  need,  founded  on  modern  conceptions 
of  social  welfare. 

The  services  provided  under  the  Act  fall  into  two  main  groups: 

( i )  National  Assistance — taking  the  form  mainly  of  financial  aid 
to  those  in  need  and  whose  needs  are  not  otherwise  met  by 
National  Insurance  or  from  any  other  souice.  This  is  a 
function  of  the  National  Assistance  Board. 
Residential  accommodation  for  the  aged,  the  infirm  and 
others  who  require  care  and  attention  to  be  provided  in  this 
way,  with  special  welfare  services  for  certain  handicapped 
persons.  This  is  a  function  of  county  and  county  borough 
councils  and  in  Scotland  of  the  large  burghs. 

The  National  Assistance  Board  consists  of  a  chairman,  deputy 
chairman  and  one  to  four  other  members  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  National  Insurance  who  represents  the  Board  in  the  House. 
One  member  of  the  Board  must  be  a  woman. 

Advisory  Committees:  The  advice  and  experience  of  persons  with 
local  knowledge  is  made  available  to  the  Board  through  advisory 
committees  established  throughout  the  country. 

Appeal  Tribunals:  Appeal  Tribunals,  each  consisting  of  a  paid 
chairman  and  two  other  members,  one  appointed  by  the  Minister 
and  one  a  representative  of  work  people,  consider  appeals  against 
decisions  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Assistance  Board  concerning 
entitlement  to  assistance,  the  amount  of  grants,  etc. 

Any  person  aged  16  or  over  who  is  not  engaged  in  full  time  work 
and  is  in  need  can  apply  for  assistance  from  the  National  Assistance 
Board.  In  particular,  old  age  and  other  pensioners  can  apply  for 
assistance  in  supplementation  of  their  pensions. 

The  question  whether  an  applicant  is  in  need  of  assistance  is 
decided  by  taking  the  appropriate  figure  or  figures  from  the  table 
below,  adding  an  allowance  for  rent  (see  subsequent  para.)  and 
then  deducting  such  amount  of  any  resources  he  may  have  as  the 
Regulations  say  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  scale  of  assistance  to  meet  requirements  other  than  rent  is  as 
follows: 


(i)    For  a  husband  and  wife 

(ii)    For  a  man  or  woman  who  is  living  alone  or 
householder 

(iii)    For  anyone  else: 

Under  5  years  of  age 
Aged  5  or  over  and  under  1 1 
Aged  1 1  or  over  and  under  1 6 
Aged  16  or  over  and  under  18 
Aged  1 8  or  over  and  under  2 1 
Aged  2 1  or  over 


s. 
5° 


d. 
o 


30     o 


9 

6 

1 1 

6 

13 

6 

18 

6 

22 

0 

26 

0 

65 

o 

75 

o 

28 

6 

34 

6 

45 

o 
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Special  rates  are  provided  where  the  applicant  or  his  wife  is 
blind  or  has  suffered  a  loss  of  income  in  order  to  undergo  treatment 
for  respiratory  tuberculosis.   In  such  cases  the  rates  are: 

s.    d. 
(i)    For  a  husband  and  wife: 
of  whom  one  is  such  person 
of  whom  both  are  such  persons 

(ii)    For  anyone  else: 

Aged  1 6  or  over  and  under  18 
Aged  1 8  or  over  and  under  21 
Aged  2 1  or  over 

The  allowance  to  be  added  for  rent  depends,  if  the  applicant  is  a 
householder,  on  the  amount  he  is  paying  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  general  level  of  rents  in  the 
locality,  a  matter  on  which  the  Board  are  guided  by  recommenda- 
tions of  the  local  Advisory  Committees.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a 
householder,  the  rent  allowance  is  a  share  (minimum  2/6,  maximum 
10/-)  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  person  in  whose  house  he  is  living, 
but  in  the  case  of  persons  under  1 8  years  of  age,  no  rent  allowance 
is  given. 

The  resources  to  be  deducted  are  the  resources  of  the  applicant 
and  his  wife  and  dependent  children  under  16  (whose  needs  are 
included  with  his)  including  old  age  or  retirement  pension,  widow's 
pension,  unemployment  benefit,  sickness  benefit  and  family  allow- 
ances. If  the  resources  include  earnings,  part  of  the  earnings  (10/- 
a  week  in  the  case  of  persons  required  to  register  at  the  employment 
exchange,  20/-  in  the  case  of  other  persons)  is  not  taken  into  account, 
and  special  treatment  is  also  given  to  certain  other  kinds  of  income 
such  as  superannuation,  sick  pay  from  friendly  societies,  disability 
pensions  and  disablement  benefit,  maternity  allowances  and  work- 
men's compensation. 

The  resources  of  other  persons  living  with  an  applicant  e.g.  adult 
sons  and  daughters,  will  not  usually  be  enquired  into,  but  if  the 
applicant  (other  than  a  blind  person)  is  a  householder  these  persons 
may  be  regarded  as  making  a  contribution,  not  exceeding  7/-  a 
week  per  person,  towards  the  rent  and  general  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold and  this  contribution  will  be  deducted  from  the  assistance 
otherwise  payable. 

Capital  resources  of  less  than  £75  do  not  affect  the  assistance 
payable;  no  assistance  is  normally  paid  to  anyone  possessing  capital 
exceeding  £400.  (In  assessing  capital  resources  no  account  is  taken 
of  War  Savings  under  £375  or  of  the  value  of  a  house  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  applicant  or  his  wife.)  If  the  capital  is  between 
£75  and  £400,  the  assistance  otherwise  payable  is  reduced  by  6d. 
a  week  in  respect  of  the  first  £75  and  a  further  6d.  in  respect  of  each 
additional  £25. 
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Where  there  are  special  circumstances,  the  amount  payable, 
calculated  as  above,  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  needs  of  a  resident  in  a  local  authority  home  are  assessed  at 
26/-  a  week  (21/-  a  week  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  as  the  minimum  charge  which  an  authority  is  to  make  to 
residents  for  accommodation). 

If  the  National  Assistance  Board  considers  that  an  applicant  for 
assistance,  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  unemployment  benefit,  is  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  maintain  himself  or  any  person  whom  he  is  liable 
to  maintain,  the  Board  may  make  a  report  to  the  Appeal  Tribunal 
which,  after  giving  the  applicant  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
may  give  a  direction  enabling  the  Board,  among  other  things,  to 
require  the  applicant  to  undergo  a  course  of  suitable  training  or 
instruction  as  a  condition  of  receiving  any  assistance  grant. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  a  man  is 
liable  to  maintain  his  wife  and  his  children1  and  a  woman  is  liable 
to  maintain  her  husband  and  her  children.2  This  question  of 
liability  most  commonly  arises  when  assistance  is  given  to  a  married 
woman  apart  from  her  husband,  or  for  an  illegitimate  child. 
The  National  Assistance  Board  or  the  local  authority  concerned 
(i.e.  where  residential  accommodation  is  provided)  may  obtain  a 
Court  Order  to  recover  the  cost  of  assistance  from  the  "liable 
relative".  Proceedings  are  heard  in  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  Sheriff  Court  in  Scotland. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Assistance  Act  do  not  remove  the 
entitlement  of  a  separated  wife  to  proceed  against  her  husband  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Separation  and  Maintenance)  Acts  or 
of  a  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  proceed  against  a  putative 
father  under  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Acts. 


(ii)  Re-establishment  Centres  and  Reception  Centres 

The  Board  has  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
National  Insurance,  to  provide  Re-establishment  Centres  for  those 
who  need  re-establishment  because  of  lack  of  regular  occupation  or 
of  instruction  or  training.  Such  persons  may  attend  or  be  main- 
tained at  a  Centre  and  receive  suitable  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
entry  into  or  return  to  regular  employment.  In  addition  to  the 
power  to  maintain  their  own  re-establishment  centres  the  National 
Assistance  Board  may  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  provision  of 
similar  facilities  at  centres  maintained  by  voluntary  organisations. 

For  men  and  women  "without  a  settled  way  of  living"  (corres- 
ponding   roughly  to    the    "casuals"    of  Poor    Law  days)    Recep- 

1 A  child  is  defined  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  as  a  person  under  the  age  of  16. 
"As  defined  in  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 
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tion  Centres  provide  temporary  board  and  lodging  where 
they  may  be  influenced  to  return  to  a  more  normal  way  of  life. 
The  National  Assistance  Board  may  require  local  authorities 
(county  councils  and  county  borough  councils,  in  Scotland  county 
councils  and  councils  of  large  burghs)  to  provide  and  maintain 
Reception  Centres  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  at  present  all  but 
one  of  the  Reception  Centres  are  maintained  by  local  authori- 
ties, in  most  instances  in  premises  in  which  accommodation  was 
provided  for  casuals  before  the  Act  came  into  force.  The  local 
authorities  are  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Board. 

Officers  of  the  Board  and  of  the  local  authorities  maintaining 
Reception  Centres  co-operate  with  the  local  officers  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  in  endeavouring  to  find  regular 
employment  for  persons  who  seek  admission  to  Reception  Centres. 


(iii)  Local  Authority  Assistance  Services 

The  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  requires  every  county  and 
county  borough  (in  Scotland  the  Council  of  every  large  Burgh)  to 
provide : 

(a)  Residential  accommodation  for  persons  who  by  reason  of  age, 
infirmity  or  any  other  circumstances  are  in  need  of  care  and 
attention  which  is  not  otherwise  available  to  them. 

(b)  Temporary  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  in  urgent 
need  thereof,  being  need  arising  in  circumstances  which  could 
not  reasonably  have  been  foreseen  or  in  such  other  circum- 
stances as  the  authority  may  in  any  particular  case  deter- 
mine. 

Local  authorities,  under  this  Act,  may  also  make  arrangements 
with  voluntary  organisations  for  the  provision  of  accommodation, 
in  lieu  of  or  in  supplementation  of  accommodation  provided  directly 
by  themselves.  Voluntary  organisations  include  bodies  recognised 
as  housing  associations  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts. 

Residents  are  charged  for  the  accommodation  provided  and  the 
sum  charged  must  not  fall  below  a  minimum  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  (21/-  a  week).  (Residents  without  any  private 
means  of  support  will  be  in  receipt  of  a  grant  from  the  National 
Assistance  Board.)  The  charge  made  for  accommodation  must  not 
take  all  of  a  resident's  income;  a  minimum  sum  of  money  prescribed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  must  be  left  to  the  resident  to  pay  for  his 
personal  requirements. 

All  privately  conducted  homes  for  aged  or  disabled  persons  must 
be  registered  with  the  local  authority  for  the  area  in  which  the  home 
is  situated.    There  is  a  registration  fee  of  5/-.    Registration  may  be 
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refused  to  any  home  managed  by  unfit  or  unqualified  persons,  or 
carried  on  in  unsuitable  premises.  If  at  any  time  a  home  which 
has  been  registered  falls  short  of  these  minimum  standards  of  con- 
duct, etc.,  the  registration  may  be  cancelled.  Where  a  registration 
has  been  cancelled  or  refused  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  a  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction. 

Officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  of  the  responsible  local 
authority  have  the  right  to  inspect  any  premises  being  used  as  a 
disabled  or  old  persons'  home. 

The  National  Assistance  Act,  1948,  amends  the  War  Charities 
Act,  1940,  and  makes  it  obligatory  for  all  chariues  for  disabled 
persons  to  be  registered  with  the  appropriate  local  authorities. 
Registration  can  be  refused  to  any  charity  if  its  objects  are  ade- 
quately attained  by  a  charity  already  registered. 


Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  3 

(as  on  December  1st,  1951) 

Ministry  of  National  Insurance, 

6  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  4341. 

Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service, 
8  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  6200. 

National  Assistance  Board, 

30  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 
Tel.:  GROsvenor  601 1. 
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CHILD  CARE 


i.  Family  Allowances:  ii.  Adoption:  hi.  Protection  of  Children  and  Young 
Persons. 


(i)  Family  Allowances 

Family  allowances  paid  by  the  State  were  introduced  by  the 
Family  Allowances  Act,  1945,  and  are  administered  by  the  Ministry 
of  National  Insurance.  In  a  family  of  two  or  more  children  an 
allowance  of  5/-  per  week  is  paid  in  respect  of  every  child  other  than 
the  elder  or  eldest. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Family  Allowances  Act  a  child  is  defined 
as  one  who  is  either  under  the  upper  limit  of  the  compulsory  school 
age,  or,  being  above  that  limit,  is  undergoing  full-time  instruction 
in  school  or  as  an  apprentice,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  1st  August 
following  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

The  following  are  regarded  as  families  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(a)  a  man  and  wife  living  together,  and  any  children  of  theirs,  his 
or  hers,  or  any  child  or  children  maintained  by  them ; 

(b)  an  unmarried  man,  a  widower  or  a  man  living  apart  from 
his  wife,  any  of  his  children,  and  any  child  or  children  being 
maintained  by  him. 

(c)  an  unmarried  woman,  a  widow  or  a  woman  living  apart  from 
her  husband,  any  child  or  children  of  hers,  and  any  child  or 
children  being  maintained  by  her. 

Where  a  man  and  wife  are  living  together  the  family  allowances 
belong  to  the  wife  but  either  the  husband  or  wife  may  draw  them. 
There  are  no  upper  income  limits  or  other  financial  restrictions  on 
the  payment  of  these  allowances. 

(Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Health  and  National  Insur- 
ance schemes,  many  allowances  are,  of  course,  payable  in  respect  of 
a  first  child.    See  Chapter  3,  Social  Security  Services.) 

(ii)  Adoption 

The  adoption  of  children  is  regulated  by  the  Adoption  Act,  1950. 

Adoption  orders  may  be  made,  in  England  and  Wales,  by  the 

High  Courts,  the  County  Courts  or  the  Juvenile  Courts;  in  Scotland, 
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by  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Sheriff  Courts  or  the  Juvenile  Courts. 
An  application  for  an  adoption  order  must  be  made  by  the  person 
who  wishes  to  adopt  the  child  (who  must  be  under  2 1  years  of  age 
and  must  not  have  been  married)  and  the  consent  of  the  child's 
parents  or  guardian,  or  of  any  person  contributing  to  the  child's 
maintenance,  must  be  secured.  In  certain  circumstances  the  Court 
has  power  to  dispense  with  these  consents. 

The  applicant  must  be  domiciled  in  England  or  Scotland;  if 
application  is  made  to  a  court  in  England  both  the  applicant  and 
the  child  must  be  resident  in  England;  if  made  to  a  Scottish  court, 
both  must  be  resident  in  Scotland.  Except  where  the  applicant  is 
the  mother  or  father  of  the  child,  an  adoption  order  may  not  be 
made  unless  the  applicant,  if  a  relative  (i.e.  a  brother,  sister,  uncle, 
aunt),  is  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  if  not  a  relative,  only  if  the 
applicant  has  attained  25  years  of  age  and  is  at  least  21  years  older 
than  the  child. 

An  adoption  order  may  not,  save  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, be  made  in  respect  of  a  female  child  where  the  sole 
applicant  is  a  male.  A  joint  application  may  be  made  by  a  husband 
and  wife,  but  not  by  any  other  two  persons.  An  application  by  a 
husband  or  wife  (not  being  a  joint  application)  may  be  made  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  spouse. 

An  adoption  order  may  not  be  made  unless  (a)  the  child  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  prospective  adopter(s)  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  consecutive  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
the  order,  and  (b)  the  prospective  adopter(s)  has  at  least  three 
months  before  the  date  of  the  order  given  notice  to  the  welfare 
authority  (i.e.  in  England,  a  council  of  a  county  or  county  borough; 
in  Scotland,  a  council  of  a  county  or  of  a  large  burgh)  of  intention 
to  apply  for  an  order.  The  welfare  authority  supervises  the  child 
until  an  adoption  order  is  made.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
child,  the  Court  must  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem1  (in  Scotland, 
a  curator  ad  litem).  In  England  the  local  authority  is  frequently  so 
appointed  and  acts  through  the  children's  officer.  In  Scotland  the 
Court  appoints  a  person  to  act  as  curator  ad  litem,  and  often  appoints 
the  children's  officer  of  the  local  authority  for  the  area  so  to  act. 

An  adoption  order  transfers  all  rights,  duties,  obligations  and 
liabilities  with  regard  to  the  child's  maintenance  and  education  to 
the  person(s)  adopting  the  child.  As  regards  legal  right  to  inherit 
property,  etc.,  in  England  and  Wales  the  adopted  child  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a  child  of  the  adopter  born  in  lawful  wedlock;  in 
Scotland,  an  adopted  child  has  no  legal  right  of  succession  in 
relation  to  the  adopter (s)  but  retains  a  legal  right  of  succession  to 
any  property  of  his  natural  parents. 

Where  a  child,  not  a  British  subject,  is  adopted  he  acquires 
citizenship  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  provided  the 
adopter  (or  in  the  case  of  a  joint  adoption,  the  husband)  is  such  a 

lad  litem — "for  a  suit"  i.e.  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
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citizen.  All  adoptions  are  recorded  in  a  special  Adopted  Children's 
Register.  The  ordinary  form  of  birth  certificate  issued  in  respect  of 
an  adopted  child  does  indicate  that  the  child  has  been  adopted ;  but 
the  shortened  form  of  birth  certificate,  available  for  the  adopted 
child  as  for  anyone  else,  does  not  show  in  any  way  that  the  child  has 
been  adopted. 

The  only  bodies  legally  entitled  to  make  arrangements  for  an 
adoption  are  local  authorities  and  registered  adoption  societies.  The 
latter  must  be  charitable  associations  and  registered  with  the 
welfare  authority  in  whose  area  their  headquarters  are  situated. 


(iii)  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  Persons 

The  central  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  child  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Children  Act,  1948,  Children  and  Young  Persons 
Act,  1933,  and  the  corresponding  Scottish  Act  of  1937,  the  Adoption 
of  Children  Act,  1950  and  other  related  legislation  is  in  England  the 
Home  Office  and  in  Scotland  the  Scottish  Home  Department. 

A  Central  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  advises  him  on  matters  affecting  child  welfare  in 
England  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  separate  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Care  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

The  local  authorities  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  and  the  Children  Act,  1948, 
are  county  councils  (including  the  L.C.C.)  and  county  borough 
councils  (in  Scotland  councils  of  counties  and  large  burghs). 

Such  local  authorities  are  required  to  establish  a  children's  com- 
mittee to  consider  matters  affecting  child  welfare  within  their  areas; 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  committees  must  be  members  of 
the  local  authority  concerned. 

They  are  also  required  to  appoint  a  children's  officer  who  is  em- 
ployed full-time  on  child  welfare  duties.  The  appointment  of  any 
children's  officer  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  can  also  allow  one  children's  officer  to  act  in  that  capacity  for 
two  or  more  local  authorities. 

The  Children  Act,  1948,  makes  it  a  duty  for  a  local  authority  to 
receive  into  its  care  any  child  under  the  age  of  seventeen, 

(a)  who  has  neither  parents  nor  guardians  or  has  been  abandoned 
by  them  or  is  lost;  or 

(b)  whose  parents  or  guardian  are  temporarily  or  permanently 
prevented  by  illness  or  other  incapacity  from  giving  him 
adequate  care. 

When  a  child's  parents  are  dead  and  he  has  no  guardian  or  his 
parents  or  guardian  have  abandoned  him  or  are  permanently  in- 
capable of  looking  after  him,  the  local  authority  can  assume  full 
parental  rights,  powers  and  responsibilities. 
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By  court  order  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933, 
or,  in  Scotland,  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Scotland)  Act, 
1937,  a  child  may  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  local  authority  as 
a  "fit  person"  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  "to  further  the  child's 
best  interests,  and  to  afford  him  opportunity  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  his  character  and  abilities". 

Accommodation  and  maintenance  can  be  provided  by  boarding 
out  on  agreed  terms,  subject  to  supervision,  or  by  placing  in  a 
home  maintained  by  the  local  authority  or  by  a  voluntary  body. 

When  a  child  is  boarded  out,  the  home  must  be  inspected  and 
approved  by  the  local  authority  and  the  occupants  must  be  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion  as  the  child  wherever  possible. 

Adequate  homes  and  hostels  for  children  under  their  care  must  be 
established  and  maintained  by  the  local  authority. 

The  father  and  mother  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  in 
the  care  of  a  local  authority  can  be  compelled  to  contribute  finan- 
cially towards  his  maintenance. 

Homes  maintained  by  voluntary  organisations  must  be  registered 
at  the  Home  Office  or  the  Scottish  Home  Department  and  must 
conform  to  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  also  arrange 
with  local  authorities  or  voluntary  bodies  for  the  emigration  of 
children. 

Any  person  who  accepts  a  child  for  reward  is  required,  under  the 
child  life  protection  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  or,  in 
Scotland,  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Scotland)  Act, 
1937,  to  notify  the  local  authority  of  the  area  in  which  he  is  living, 
and  the  local  authority  are  required  to  arrange  for  the  child  to  be 
visited  from  time  to  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  his  health  and 
well-being.  "Reward"  means  in  this  connection  any  payment  of 
any  kind  or  promise  of  payment,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  inten- 
tion of  making  profit.  The  child  life  protection  provisions  do  not 
apply  where  the  child  is  received  by  a  relative  or  legal  guardian,  or 
has  been  boarded  out  or  otherwise  accommodated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Children  Act.  Certain  types  of  institution,  e.g. 
hospitals,  convalescent  homes  (and  in  England  and  Wales  certain 
types  of  schools)  are  exempted  from  these  provisions.  A  local 
authority  may  exempt  any  person  or  premises  from  the  requirements 
of  the  child  life  protection  provisions. 

Under  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948, 
every  local  health  authority  must  maintain  registers  of 

(a)  premises  in  its  area  (other  than  those  used  as  dwelling  places), 
where  children  are  received  to  be  cared  for  during  any  part 
of  the  day  or  any  longer  period  not  exceeding  six  days; 

(b)  of  persons  in  its  area  who  receive  into  their  homes  children 
under  the  age  of  five  to  be  cared  for  for  a  financial 
consideration. 
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The  local  health  authority  is  entitled  to  demand  that  certain 
minimum  standards  of  cleanliness,  safety  and  suitability  are  con- 
formed with  before  registration  takes  place  and  may  insist  that 
adequate  food  is  provided  for  the  children  under  suitable  conditions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  various  Acts  many  practices  which  may 
result  in  physical  or  mental  harm  to  children  are  specifically  for- 
bidden and  many  forms  of  neglect  are  punishable  as  indictable 
offences — for  instance: 

Refusal  to  allow  a  children's  officer  or  other  authorised  person 
to  examine  any  child  or  the  premises  in  which  he  is  living. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  medical  aid  or 
lodging. 

Exposure  of  a  child  under  7  years  of  age  to  risk  of  burning  or 
scalding  through  failure  to  provide  a  fireguard. 

Allowing  a  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 6  years  to  live  in  or 
frequent  a  house  of  ill  repute. 

Responsibility  for  the  sexual  immorality  of  a  girl  under  1 6  years 
of  age,  e.g.  her  seduction  or  prostitution. 

Sale  of  cigarettes  or  cigarette  papers  to  a  person  under  16  years 
of  age. 

Permitting  a  child  under  5  years  of  age  to  drink  intoxicants. 

Allowing  a  child  under  14  to  be  in  the  bar  of  any  licensed  premises. 

Failure  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  children  at  entertainments. 

The  training  of  a  child  under  1 2  years  of  age  to  take  part  in  per- 
formances of  a  dangerous  character  or  of  a  child  under  16  years  of 
age  to  do  so  without  a  licence  under  Section  24  of  the  Children  and 
Young  Persons. Act,  1933,  or  Section  34  of  the  Children  and  Young 
Persons  (Scotland)  Act,  1937. 

Exploitation  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  in  begging. 

Prevention  of  a  child  over  5  years  of  age  from  receiving  efficient 
education. 

Responsibility  for  the  death  of  a  child  under  3  years  of  age  by 
overlaying  when  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Addresses  of  Ministries  referred  to  in  Chapter  4 
(as  on  December  1st,  1951-) 

Home  Office, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  \VHItehall8100. 

Home  Office  (Children's  Department), 

Horseferry  House,  Thorney  Street,  London,  S.W.  1 . 
Tel.:  Victoria  6655. 

Scottish  Home  Department, 

St.  Andrew's  House,  Edinburgh  1. 
Tel. :  CENtral  2500. 
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EDUCATION 


i.  Administration:  ii.  Primary  and  Secondary  Education:  iii.  Further 
Education:  iv.  The  School  Health,  Food  and  Clothing  Services:  v.  Special 
Educational  Treatment  for  Handicapped  Children:  vi.  The  B.B.C. 
Educational  Services:  vii.  Visual  Aids:  viii.  Education  in  Scotland. 


(i)  Administration 

Central  Administration:  The  central  authority  for  adminis- 
tration in  England  and  Wales  is  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
duties  of  the  Minister  of  Education  are  defined  as  "to  promote  the 
education  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  progressive 
development  of  institutions  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  secure 
the  effective  execution  by  local  authorities,  under  his  control  and 
direction,  of  the  national  policy  for  providing  a  varied  and  com- 
prehensive educational  service  in  every  area".  Education  Act, 
1944. 

Two  Central  Advisory  Councils,  one  for  England,  the  other  for 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  advise  the  Minister  upon  any  questions 
referred  to  them  by  him  and  upon  such  matters  concerned  with 
educational  theory  and  practice  as  they  think  fit.  The  Chairmen 
and  members  of  these  Advisory  Councils  are  appointed  by  the 
Minister  and  must  include  people  with  experience  of  the  statutory 
educational  services. 

Local  Administration  of  Statutory  Services:  County  councils 
and  county  borough  councils  are  the  local  education  authorities 
responsible  for  the  local  administration  of  the  statutory  services. 
In  the  areas  of  most  county  education  authorities  divisional  exe- 
cutives have  been  set  up  to  exercise  local  powers  (mainly  in  primary 
and  secondary  education)  delegated  to  them  in  accordance  with 
schemes  drawn  up  by  their  county  authority.  There  is  also  a  special 
class  of  divisional  executives,  known  as  "excepted  districts".  These 
are  the  councils  of  borough  and  urban  districts  which  in  1 939  had  a 
population  of  not  less  than  60,000  or  had  not  less  than  7,000 
elementary  school  children  on  their  registers,  and  on  whom  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  conferred  the  right  to  draw  up  their  own  local 
schemes  of  education.  Divisional  executives  (including  "excepted 
districts")  do  not  exercise  powers  in  educational  finance  and  are 
directly  responsible  to  their  county  council  authority. 
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(ii)  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

Attendance:  Every  child  must  attend  School,  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance,  from  the  age  of  5  to  the  end 
of  the  term  in  which  he  reaches  his  fifteenth  birthday.  The  following 
are  reasonable  excuses  for  non-attendance:  (a)  that  the  child  is 
under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner;  (b)  that  the  child 
has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness;  (c)  that  there 
is  no  Primary  (or  Secondary)  school  within  walking  distance. 
Distance  is  not  an  excuse  if  the  education  authority  has  made 
suitable  arrangements  either  for  transport  or  for  boarding  accom- 
modation. Transport  is  provided  by  the  L.E.A.  in  most  districts 
not  served  by  public  passenger  services. 

Method  of  Enforcing  Attendance:  Attendance  at  school  is 
enforced  through  the  Education  Welfare  Officer  who  visits  the 
home  of  any  child  absent  from  school  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
non-attendance. 

Under  Section  40  of  the  Act,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  education 
authority  to  institute  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion against  parents  who  fail  to  send  their  child  to  school  regularly. 
In  addition,  whether  or  not  the  parents  have  been  convicted,  a 
child  that  has  failed  to  attend  school  regularly  can  be  called  before 
a  Juvenile  Court  which  has  power  to  make  an  order  to  secure 
regular  attendance  under  Section  62  of  the  Children  and  Young 
Persons  Act,  1933,  as  for  a  child  in  need  of  care  or  protection. 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  at  school 
of  a  child  by  sending  him  to  a  convalescent  home,  or  for  a  holiday, 
the  School  Authorities  should  first  be  consulted,  so  that  unnecessary 
trouble  may  be  avoided. 

Every  local  education  authority  is  required  to  provide  sufficient 
schools  for  primary  education  for  junior  pupils  under  12  and  for 
full-time  secondary  education.  Such  schools  must  be  "sufficient  in 
number,  character,  and  equipment  to  afford  for  all  pupils  oppor- 
tunities for  education  offering  such  variety  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing as  may  be  desirable  in  view  of  their  different  ages,  abilities  and 
aptitudes  .  .  .  including  practical  instruction  and  training  appro- 
priate to  their  respective  needs".1  Primary  and  secondary  education 
must  be  provided  in  separate  schools. 

Primary  schools  for  children  who  are  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5 
are  known  as  nursery  schools.  Local  education  authorities  are 
instructed  to  provide  adequate  nursery  schools  in  separate  accom- 
modation or  alternatively  to  provide  nursery  classes  in  other  schools. 
Where  a  nursery  school  has  been  established  by  a  voluntary  body  the 
local  education  authority  may  give  financial  assistance  if  it  so 
desires. 

1Section  8  of  the  Education  Act,  1 944. 
P.S.S.-5 
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During  1945-46  all  authorities  surveyed  the  primary  and 
secondary  education  needs  of  their  areas  and  prepared  a  Develop- 
ment Plan  which  set  out  the  future  part  to  be  played  by  existing 
voluntary  and  county  schools;  which  needed  new  premises  and  what 
completely  new  schools  should  be  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
authority.  New  schools  built  in  recent  years  to  meet  the  needs  of 
new  housing  estates  and  increased  school  population  have  been 
planned  to  fit  into  the  long-term  scheme. 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  maintained  and  established  by 
local  education  authorities  are  called  county  schools;  primary  and 
secondary  schools  maintained  by  local  education  authorities  but 
established  by  other  bodies  are  known  as  voluntary  schools.  All 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  schools  maintained  by  a  local 
education  authority  is  free. 

Secondary  Education:  There  are  traditionally  three  distinct 
types  of  secondary  school  in  the  national  system  of  education — 
(i)  The  Grammar  School  gives  an  academic  education  suitable  for 
pupils  intending  to  enter  the  professions,  etc.  (ii)  The  Technical 
School  is  for  children  who  show  a  particular  practical  aptitude, 
(iii)  The  Modern  School  offers  an  all-round  education  of  non- 
academic  and  non-specialist  character.  Pupils  generally  proceed 
from  a  primary  school  to  a  secondary  school  in  their  twelfth  year, 
namely  at  1 1  + .  The  three  types  of  schooling  differ  in  emphasis, 
but  the  intention  is  that  the  education  offered  shall  be  of  the  same 
quality  in  all  three,  the  differences  being  designed  to  meet  the 
varying  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupils. 

Some  local  education  authorities  favour  the  large  multilateral 
school  in  which  different  "streams"  follow  courses  of  varying 
character  on  the  lines  of  the  three  types  of  secondary  education 
already  referred  to.  Other  local  education  authorities  have  plans  for 
comprehensive  secondary  schools  in  which  they  hope  to  avoid  an 
organisation  on  three  sides.  A  few  experimental  schools  of  this  type 
are  already  being  planned. 

Voluntary  Schools:  Voluntary  schools  are  of  three  categories — 
controlled  schools,  aided  schools  and  special  agreement  schools. 

A  Controlled  School  is  a  voluntary  school  where  the  managers  or 
governors  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance. 
Two-thirds  of  the  managers  of  such  schools  are  nominated  by  the 
local  education  authority  and  the  managers  have  only  limited 
powers,  but  they  must  be  consulted  over  the  appointment  of  the 
head  teacher.  Denominational  instruction  in  a  controlled  school 
must  not  exceed  two  periods  per  week. 

An  Aided  School  is  a  voluntary  school  where  the  managers  are  in 
receipt  of  a  maintenance  contribution  towards  alterations  and 
repairs  but  undertake  to  find  at  least  half  of  the  cost  themselves. 
The  managers  of  an  aided  school  may  appoint  teachers  of  their  own 
choice  and  may  include  denominational  instruction  in  the  school's 
curriculum  at  their  discretion. 
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A  Special  Agreement  School  is  a  voluntary  school  for  which  a 
special  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  local  education  authority; 
such  schools  receive  a  grant  of  not  less  than  one  half  or  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  cost  of  executing  the  proposals  to  which  the 
agreement  relates.  These  agreements  generally  refer  to  building 
schemes  commenced  under  the  Act  of  1936  but  held  over  because 
of  the  war,  or  to  voluntary  schools  which  have  suffered  war  damage. 
The  local  education  authority  reserves  the  right  to  nominate  one- 
third  of  the  managers  and  to  appoint  teachers. 

Religious  Instruction:  It  is  a  statutory  requirement  in  the  case 
of  all  primary  and  secondary  schools  maintained  by  local  education 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  that  the  day  should  begin  with  a 
collective  act  of  worship  and  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
given.  Any  child  must,  however,  be  excused  from  attendance  at 
either  the  collective  act  of  worship  or  the  periods  of  religious 
instruction,  if  his  parents  so  desire.  In  voluntary  schools  the 
religious  instruction  is  denominational  in  character,  but  in  schools 
provided  as  well  as  maintained  by  the  local  education  authority, 
the  religious  instruction  must  be  undenominational  and  given  in 
accordance  with  a  syllabus  agreed  locally  between  representatives 
of  the  local  education  authority,  the  religious  denominations  con- 
cerned and  the  teachers'  associations. 

Boarding  Education:  Local  education  authorities  are  required 
to  have  regard  to  the  expediency  of  securing  the  provision  of  board- 
ing accommodation,  either  in  boarding  schools  or  otherwise,  for 
pupils  for  whom  education  as  boarders  is  considered  by  their  parents 
and  by  the  authority  to  be  desirable. 

Private  and  Independent  Schools  :  All  such  schools  are  already 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Ministry  and  when  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1944,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
register  of  independent  schools,  comes  into  operation  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Minister,  it  will  be  possible,  after  due  notice  of  com- 
plaint, to  bring  about  the  closure  of  unsuitable  schools  by  striking 
them  off  the  register  or  to  disqualify  unfit  persons  from  being  pro- 
prietors or  teachers  or  unsuitable  premises  from  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  An  Independent  Schools  Tribunal  will  consider  appeals 
against  any  notice  of  complaint. 

Local  education  authorities  are  empowered  to  assist  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  fees  at  independent  schools  in  suitable  cases.  A  number 
of  independent  schools  have  co-operated  with  them  to  this  end  by 
reserving  places  for  children  from  the  grant-aided  schools. 

Direct  Grant  Schools:  These  schools,  including  boarding 
schools,  which  receive  a  direct  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
are  required  to  offer  25%  of  their  places  each  year  free  of  tuition 
cost  to  pupils  who  have  previously  attended  grant-aided  primary 
schools,  and  to  place  a  further  25%  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
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education  authority,  if  required.   Tuition  fees  for  the  residual  places 
are  graduated  in  accordance  with  parents'  means. 

(iii)  Further  Education 

Section  41  of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  reads:  ".  .  .  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  local  education  authority  to  secure  the  provision 
for  their  area  of  adequate  facilities  for  further  education,  that  is 
to  say: 

"(a)  Full-time  and  part-time  education  for  persons  over  compul- 
sory school  age:  and 

"(b)  leisure-time  occupation,  in  such  organised  cultural  training 
and  recreative  activities  as  are  suited  to  their  requirements, 
for  any  persons  over  compulsory  school  age  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  profit  by  the  facilities  provided  for  that  purpose." 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  recommended  the  formation  of 
Regional  Councils  of  Further  Education  representative  of  the  local 
authorities,  employers,  universities  and  voluntary  organisations  to 
develop  and  co-ordinate  further  education  facilities.  A  number  of 
such  regional  councils  have  been  established. 

The  Universities:  There  are  thirteen  degree-giving  Universities 
in  England  and  Wales — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Durham, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Oxford, 
Reading,  Sheffield  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  four — Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's.  In  addition  there  are 
University  Colleges  in  England  at  Exeter,  Hull,  Leicester,  South- 
ampton and  Stoke-on-Trent. 

All  English  Universities  are  self-governing  but  all  receive  direct 
grants  from  the  Treasury,  made  on  the  advice  of  the  University 
Grants  Committee,  a  panel  of  academic  experts.  (The  University 
Grants  Committee  is  a  committee  of  the  Treasury.)  There  is  a 
limited  number  of  State  Scholarships  awarded  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  for  honours  degree  courses  and  all  Universities  and 
University  Colleges  provide  exhibitions  and  scholarships  from  their 
own  funds.  Local  education  authorities  make  awards  to  students  for 
a  wide  variety  of  courses,  including  those  for  university  degrees. 

The  overall  government  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  conducted 
by  the  Scottish  Universities  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  each 
individual  University  is  ruled  by  a  University  Court. 

Degree  courses  are  normally  of  three  to  four  years'  duration,  (for 
degrees  in  medicine  the  usual  minimum  course  is  from  five  to  six 
years). 

Technical,  Commercial  and  Art  Education:  Technical,  com- 
mercial and  art  education  is  not  compulsory  for  any  class  of  student. 
Education  of  this  type  is  generally  provided  in  technical,  commercial 
and  art  colleges  established  by  local  education  authorities;  some 
employers  provide  both  general  and  vocational  education  for  their 
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employees  in  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  themselves.  Most 
vocational  education  takes  the  form  of  part-time  study  after  entry 
into  employment  and  is  concurrent  with  it;  the  former  junior 
technical  and  art  schools  have  been  absorbed  into  the  new  pattern 
of  secondary  education  provided  under  the  Education  Act,  1944. 

The  work  of  the  technical  colleges  is  principally  in  the  training 
of  technicians  and  craftsmen.  National  certificates  recognised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  professional  institutions  concerned 
(e.g.  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers)  are  obtainable  by 
technical  students  after  courses  generally  of  three  years'  duration. 
The  examinations  for  Higher  Certificates  are  taken  after  a  further 
two  years  study. 

Technical  colleges  also  provide  instruction  for  students  preparing 
for  the  examinations  of  professional  bodies  such  as  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants.  For  art  students,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  holds  annual  examinations  for  the  Intermediate  Certi- 
ficate in  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  National  Diploma  in  Design  which 
cater  both  for  the  intending  art  teacher  and  those  seeking  to  enter 
industry  as  designers. 

County  Colleges:  Under  Section  43  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1944,  local  education  authorities  are  also  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  county  colleges  which  are  centres  "providing  for  young 
persons  who  are  not  in  full-time  attendance  at  any  school  .  .  .  such 
further  education,  including  physical,  practical  and  vocational 
training  as  will  enable  them  to  develop  their  various  aptitudes  and 
capacities  and  will  prepare  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship". Students  will  not  be  required  to  pay  fees. 

It  will  be  compulsory  for  every  young  person  who  has  left  school 
and  is  under  the  age  of  18  to  attend  for  further  education  at  a  county 
college  either  (a)  for  one  whole  day  or  two  half  days  each  week  for 
forty-four  weeks  during  each  year,  or  (b)  for  one  continuous  period 
of  eight  weeks  or  two  continuous  periods  of  four  weeks  in  each  year. 

(The  date  upon  which  the  relevant  clauses  of  the  Act  will  come 
into  operation  has  not  yet  been  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.) 

Non-Vocational  Education:  The  universities,  local  educational 
authorities  and  voluntary  organisations  all  assist  in  the  provision 
of  non-vocational  education.  The  newly  amalgamated  National 
Institute  of  Adult  Education  co-ordinates  work  in  this  field. 

Non-vocational  education  for  those  under  18  years  old  has  been 
almost  entirely  undertaken  by  the  local  education  authorities.  It  is 
intended  that  County  Colleges  shall  provide  extended  facilities  for 
young  people  including  craft-work  and  games. 

The  extra-mural  departments  of  the  universities  and  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  and  other  voluntary  organisations  provide 
a  great  variety  of  courses  designed  to  promote  liberal  education  and 
serious  study,  complementary  to  the  adult  classes  of  local  education 
authorities.    Most  W.E.A.  classes  are  of  a  year  or  term's  duration 
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although  the  Association  places  its  emphasis  on  tutorial  classes  of 
longer  duration ;  the  university  courses  involve  more  intensive  study, 
often  with  a  view  to  the  taking  of  a  diploma  examination  at  the  end 
of  a  three  year  course.  Schemes  for  improving  education  have  been 
strongly  supported  by  various  Trusts. 

Youth  Organisations  and  Clubs:  Local  education  authorities 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  district  Youth  Committees 
on  which  both  voluntary  and  statutory  organisations  are  repre- 
sented. Full-time  paid  youth  organisers  are  employed  by  most 
authorities,  many  of  which  maintain  their  own  centres  and  clubs  for 
young  people. 

In  general  the  policy  of  the  State  has  been  to  focus  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  existing  voluntary  organisations  without  impairing 
their  independence.  Considerable  grants  are  made  both  nationally 
and  locally  to  the  youth  organisations  most  of  which  still  insist  upon 
a  small  subscription  by  their  members  and  derive  a  proportion  of 
their  funds  from  private  sources. 

A  Standing  Conference  of  National  Voluntary  Youth  Organisa- 
tions organised  in  association  with  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Service  includes  members  of  the  chief  voluntary  organisations  and 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  There  are  45  associated  Local  Stand- 
ing Conferences  in  conjunction  with  S.C.N.V.Y.O.  which  include 
representatives  of  local  branches  of  the  voluntary  organisations  and 
the  local  education  authorities. 

The  pre-service  organisations  for  boys,  the  Army  Cadets,  Sea 
Cadets  and  Air  Cadets  are  associated  with  the  respective  service 
departments. 

Activities  and  interests  of  all  kinds  are  fostered  by  the  multitude 
of  organisations  which  work  for  youth.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides, 
Church  youth  groups  and  the  youth  organisations  of  the  major 
political  parties  all  make  their  different  contribution  to  youth 
service.  S.C.N.V.Y.O.  alone  represents  over  two  million  young 
people  under  21. 

Physical  Training  and  Recreation:  A  Central  Council  of 
Physical  Recreation  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  those  organisations 
(for  adults,  youths  and  children)  which  endeavour  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  community  through  physical  recreation.  It  is 
grant  aided  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  includes  representa- 
tives of  the  youth  organisations. 

In  July  1940  the  Central  Council  instituted  a  National  Test  for 
leaders  of  physical  recreation.  At  Bisham  Abbey  in  Berkshire  and 
at  Lillieshall  Hall  in  Shropshire  the  Central  Council  maintains 
National  Recreation  Centres  where  leaders'  training  courses  in 
physical  recreation  are  held. 

The  Scottish  Committee  of  the  Central  Council  of  Physical 
Recreation  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  those  organisations  (for 
adults,  young  people  and  children)  which  endeavour  to  promote  the 
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wellbeing  of  the  community  through  physical  recreation.  It  is 
grant-aided  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department  and  includes 
representatives  of  youth  organisations  and  the  governing  bodies  of 
games  and  sports. 

At  the  request  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department  the  Com- 
mittee administers  the  Scottish  Centre  of  Outdoor  Training  at 
Glenmore  Lodge  in  the  Cairngorms,  where  courses  in  hill  walking 
and  climbing,  boating,  nature  study  and  other  outdoor  pursuits  are 
provided. 

Organised  games  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  almost  all  schools. 
Usually  at  least  one  half  day  per  week  is  devoted  to  cricket,  football, 
hockey  or  some  other  team  sport.  In  addition  gymnastics  or  simple 
exercise  is  included  in  the  daily  timetable.  Some  local  education 
authorities  employ  special  organisers  of  physical  training  to  superin- 
tend and  direct  the  work  in  their  areas  and  to  advise  the  teachers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  training  in  the  schools. 

Parks,  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds  generally  provide 
facilities  for  games  in  the  children's  leisure  time  but  these  facilities 
are  not  yet  adequate. 

The  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act  of  1937,  as  amended 
by  the  Education  Act,  1944,  enables  local  authorities  to  pro- 
vide swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  gymnasia,  holiday  camps 
and  camping  sites,  and  centres  for  the  use  of  clubs,  societies  and 
organisations  having  athletic,  social  or  educational  objects.  They 
may  either  manage  such  lands  and  buildings  themselves  or  let  them 
for  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  provided.  They  are 
also  empowered  to  train,  or  arrange  for  the  training  of,  leaders, 
teachers  and  wardens  with  a  view  to  securing  the  effective  use  of 
facilities  provided  for  exercise,  recreation  and  social  activities.  The 
grants  for  which  provision  is  made  under  the  Act  are  administered 
in  England  and  Wales  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  in  Scotland  by 
the  Scottish  Home  Department. 

Camping  is  an  increasingly  popular  holiday  activity;  camps  for 
young  people  are  organised  by  both  statutory  and  voluntary  youth 
organisations.  Voluntary  organisations  maintain  hostels  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  young  people  on  cycling  or  walking 
holidays  can  obtain  cheap  meals  and  accommodation. 

A  course  in  physical  training  and  hygiene  is  included  in  the 
general  two  years  training  for  recognition  as  a  qualified  teacher. 
There  are  a  number  of  special  physical  training  colleges  and  certain 
colleges  provide  full-time  and  vacation  courses  in  physical  training. 


(iv)    The  School  Health,  Food  and  Clothing  Services 

Medical  Inspection  and  Treatment:  The  purposes  of  the  School 
Health  Service  are  not  merely  the  detection  of  defects  in  school 
children  and  their  treatment  but  the  advancement  of  the  health 
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and     physical     development    of    children     and     young    persons. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  local  education  authority  to  provide  for  the 
medical  inspection  at  regular  intervals  of  all  pupils  attending  at 
their  schools  and  county  colleges.  The  education  authority  may 
also  make  arrangements  for  medical  inspection  of  senior  pupils  and 
students  attending  any  of  their  other  educational  establishments. 
Medical  inspection  is  at  present  carried  out  at  least  three  times 
during  a  child's  school  career. 

Particulars  are  obtained  as  to  physical  and  mental  condition, 
cleanliness,  etc.,  and  notes  are  taken  of  any  defects,  which  are 
followed  up  by  means  of  visits  by  School  Nurses  to  the  homes  and 
reinspections  by  Medical  Officers. 

Special  cases  or  "ailing  children"  may  be  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  Medical  Officer  if  the  teachers,  nurses,  parents  or  other 
persons  think  it  necessary,  either  when  the  routine  inspection  takes 
place  or  at  special  inspection  clinics  held  for  such  cases. 

Free  medical  treatment  is  available  for  all  children  attending 
schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  local  education  authorities  at 
medical,  surgical  and  dental  clinics  specially  provided  or  at  existing 
hospitals.  A  parent  is  not  compelled  to  send  his  child  for  treatment 
under  the  School  Health  Service  (if  he  has  any  objections  to  so 
doing) . 

When  there  is  an  epidemic  of  infectious  disease,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough,  acting  as  Schools  Medical  Officer 
advises  on  the  closing  of  schools  or  classes.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
exclusion  of  individual  children  when  the  health  of  the  child  would 
suffer  from  attendance  at  school. 

When  a  child  has  left  school,  information  from  his  health  records 
may  be  provided  at  his  place  of  employment  for  the  guidance  of  the 
examining  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts  and  of  his  family  doctor. 

Certain  local  education  authorities  provide  a  child  guidance 
service  employing  qualified  psychiatrists,  educational  psychologists 
and  psychiatric  social  workers. 

Many  universities  and  similar  educational  establishments  which 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  scheme  mentioned  above  now 
provide  free  medical  inspection  at  special  clinics  and  surgeries. 

Milk  and  Meals:  All  children  attending  grant  aided  primary  or 
secondary  schools  are  entitled  to  £  pint  of  milk  daily  in  school  free 
of  charge  in  addition  to  whatever  they  may  receive  at  home. 
School  dinners  are  provided  for  about  half  of  the  children  at  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  on  payment  of  a  charge  (at  present  seven 
pence)  which  may  be  remitted  wholly  or  in  part  in  case  of  hardship. 
The  education  authorities  have  power  to  provide  meals  at  other 
times  where  desirable:  the  service  can  be  continued  if  necessary 
during  the  school  holidays.  When  there  is  sufficient  and  suitable 
accommodation  for  all  children  it  is  intended  that  school  dinners 
shall  be  provided  free  of  charge. 
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Clothing:  Where  it  appears  that  a  child  is  unable  to  take  full 
advantage  of  his  education  because  of  lack  of  clothing,  the  local 
education  authority  may  provide  him  with  adequate  clothing  during 
the  time  he  is  a  pupil  at  their  schools. 

Board  and  Lodging:  If  the  school  or  college  best  suited  to  a  child 
or  young  person's  age  and  aptitudes  is  beyond  daily  travelling 
distance  from  his  home  or  if  for  some  other  reason  it  is  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  his  education,  the  local  education  authority  may 
provide  him  with  board  and  lodging  in  or  near  the  school.  The 
child's  parent  (or  the  young  person  himself)  is  allowed  as  far  as 
practicable  to  choose  the  religious  denomination  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  will  live.  The  local  education  authority  may  require  the 
parent  of  the  child  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his  board  and 
lodging;  alternatively,  if  board  and  lodging  has  been  provided  for  a 
young  person  at  a  county  college  he  may  be  required  to  pay  for 
himself  if  he  is  in  a  financial  position  to  do  so. 

(v)  Special  Educational  Treatment  for  Handicapped  Children 

Under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  local 
education  authority  to  ascertain  what  children  in  their  area  require 
special  educational  treatment.  For  this  purpose  an  authority  may 
require  the  parent  of  any  child  over  the  age  of  2  to  submit  the  child 
for  a  medical  examination.  Similarly,  the  parent  of  any  child  over 
the  age  of  2  can  request  the  authority  to  carry  out  a  medical 
examination  of  his  child.  If,  as  a  result  of  this  medical  examination, 
the  authority  decides  that  the  child  requires  special  educational, 
treatment,  it  is  its  duty  to  provide  it.  Parents,  however,  need  not 
agree  to  such  treatment  until  the  child  is  of  statutory  school  age. 

The  Ministry's  regulations  define  eleven  categories  of  handi- 
capped children.  Unless  the  Minister  otherwise  determines,  blind, 
deaf,  physically  handicapped,  epileptic  and  aphasic  children  must 
be  educated  in  special  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  and  the 
epileptic,  the  school  must  be  a  boarding  school.  Other  handicapped 
children  may  be  educated  in  ordinary  schools  if  suitable  educational 
treatment  can  be  provided  for  them  in  such  schools;  otherwise  they 
must  also  be  educated  in  special  schools. 

Special  school  provision  for  certain  categories  of  handicapped 
children,  particularly  for  the  deaf  and  the  educationally  sub-normal, 
has  proved  to  be  inadequate.  Local  education  authorities  have, 
however,  been  buying  large  mansions  and  adapting  them  in  order 
to  open  special  schools  which  will  be  enlarged  when  the  national 
building  position  improves.  The  authorities'  development  plans 
are  being  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  all 
over  the  country,  both  on  a  local  and  a  regional  basis,  and  these 
development  plans  will  be  carried  out  as  opportunity  arises  until  a 
complete  system  of  special  schools  has  been  provided. 
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In  certain  institutions  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  approved 
courses  of  vocational  training  for  disabled  young  people  (i.e.  blind 
and  crippled)  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 


(vi)    The  B.B.C.  Educational  Services 

The  School  Broadcasting  Council  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  set 
up  by  the  B.B.C.  and  consists  of  fifty  members.  Some  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  some  by  associations 
of  local  education  authorities  and  other  major  professional  and 
educational  associations  in  England  and  Northern  Ireland,  some 
by  the  School  Broadcasting  Councils  for  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
some  by  the  B.B.C.  after  consultation  with  the  Council. 

The  Council's  principal  duties  are  to  guide  the  B.B.C.  in  arran- 
ging series  of  broadcast  programmes  for  schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  stand  sponsor  for  this  service  in  the  educational 
world. 

The  Council's  work  on  the  educational  broadcasts  is  assisted  by 
five  Programme  Sub-Committees,  each  responsible  for  a  particular 
age-range.  These  Sub-Committees  make  recommendations  after 
considering  reports  based  on  evidence  collected  by  the  Council's 
Education  Officers  during  visits  to  schools  and  at  conferences  with 
teachers.  Literature  suitable  for  use  in  conjunction  with  educational 
broadcasts  is  provided  for  the  schools. 

In  addition,  the  Council  assists  generally  in  the  development  of 
School  Broadcasting,  holds  Summer  Schools,  arranges  demonstra- 
.  tions  for  teachers  and  students,  and  issues  a  list  of  broadcast  receiving 
apparatus  suitable  for  use  in  schools. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Educational  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  the  B.B.C.  also  provides  programmes  of  Forces  Educational 
Broadcasts  for  servicemen  at  home  and  overseas. 


(vii)    Visual  Aids 

Teachers  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  illustrate  their  lessons. 
To-day  films,  filmstrips  and  slides  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  visual 
material  are  increasingly  used  in  schools. 

Two  organisations  have  been  set  up  through  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  encourage  the  development  of  visual  aids  in  education. 
The  National  Committee  for  Visual  Aids  in  Education  represents 
teachers'  organisations  and  local  education  authorities,  and  through 
its  panels  draws  up  programmes  of  films  and  other  visual  material 
for  children  of  different  ages,  appoints  teachers  to  act  as  educational 
advisers  to  companies  producing  educational  films,  and  gives 
advice  to  teachers  on  visual  material  and  apparatus.  The  Educa- 
tional Foundation  for  Visual  Aids  was  set  up  to  promote  the  produc- 
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tion  of  educational  films  and  other  visual  material,  and  to  organise 
the  distribution  of  these  and  of  visual  aids  equipment  to  schools. 
The  Foundation  also  encourages  the  setting  up  of  local  film  libraries, 
and  has  drawn  up  national  catalogues  of  visual  material  available 
through  the  Foundation  and  from  commercial  sources. 

Films  from  the  National  Committee  programme  have  been  put 
into  production  either  independently  by  commercial  firms,  or  under 
sponsorship  through  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Central 
Office  of  Information;  a  number  have  already  been  completed  and 
will  be  distributed  through  the  Foundation. 

The  Central  Film  Library  contains  a  variety  of  specialised  and 
documentary  films  suitable  for  youth  organisations  and  general 
adult  audiences,  which  are  available  on  loan  free  of  charge.  They 
include  films  produced  through  the  Central  Office  of  Information 
for  other  government  departments,  films  from  Commonwealth  and 
other  countries,  and  also  films  belonging  to  the  old  Empire  and 
G.P.O.  Film  Libraries.  There  are  also  three  Branch  Libraries,  the 
Scottish  Film  Library,  the  Film  Library  of  the  South  West,  and  the 
Central  Film  Library  of  Wales. 

Film  shows  for  schools,  factories  and  audiences  such  as  youth 
clubs  and  adult  education  groups  are  given  by  the  Central  Office  of 
Information  Mobile  Film  Units  which  operate  from  eight  Regional 
Offices. 

The  British  Film  Institute  encourages  the  development  and 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  film  and  gives  information  on  films  of 
all  kinds.  It  maintains  the  National  Film  Library,  which  was 
established  to  preserve  films  of  historical  or  artistic  importance. 
Some  of  the  films  housed  in  the  National  Film  Library  are  available 
through  the  Loan  Section  and  are  used  in  particular  by  film 
appreciation  groups  and  film  societies. 


(viii)  Education  in  Scotland 

Administration 

Central:  The  Government  Department  charged  with  the  general 
direction  of  education  in  Scotland  is  the  Scottish  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  headquarters  of  the  Department,  as  of  the  other  three 
main  Departments  which  combine  under  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
form  the  Scottish  Office,  are  in  St.  Andrew's  House,  Edinburgh. 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  numbering  about  ioo,  through  whom 
the  Department  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools,  are  stationed 
throughout  the  country. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  function  of  the  Department  is  to  secure  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1946,  which 
consolidates  all  earlier  Scottish  educational  legislation.  This  Act 
lays  on  the  local  Education  Authorities  the  duty  of  making  adequate 
provision  for  the  educational  needs  of  all  persons  resident  in  their 
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areas  and  also  confers  on  the  Secretary  of  State  various  powers  and 
duties,  including  the  allocation  of  grants. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  advised  on  educational  matters  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland  consisting  of  25  members,  of 
whom  not  less  than  two-thirds  are  required  to  be  persons  qualified 
to  represent  the  views  of  various  bodies  interested  in  education. 

Local:  The  responsibility  for  the  actual  local  provision  of  educa- 
tion rests  with  the  Education  Authorities,  which  consist  of  the  town 
councils  of  the  four  cities  (Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee),  the  county  councils  of  29  counties,  and  the  joint  county 
councils  of  the  combined  counties  of  Moray  and  Nairn  and  of  Perth 
and  Kinross. 

Each  Education  Authority  appoints  an  Education  Committee  to 
which  the  Authority  must  delegate  all  its  powers  and  duties,  with  the 
exception,  broadly  speaking,  of  those  relating  to  the  raising  of 
money  by  rate  or  loan  and  the  approval  of  estimates  of  expenditure. 

The  Education  Committee  consists  of  members  of  the  Council 
(elected  members),  who  are  in  the  majority,  and  of  other  persons 
experienced  in  education  and  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the 
various  kinds  of  schools  within  the  area  (appointed  members).  The 
Committee  must  include  at  least  two  persons  nominated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches  or  denominational  bodies  in  the  area,  and 
at  least  one  person  nominated  to  represent  any  denominational 
schools  managed  by  the  Education  Authority.  It  must  also  include 
women  as  well  as  men  members. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

Numbers:  Schools  in  Scotland  fall  into  three  main  classes,  public 
schools,  managed  by  Education  Authorities;  grant-aided  schools 
conducted  by  bodies  of  voluntary  managers  who  receive  grants  direct 
from  the  Department;  and  independent  or  private  schools  which 
receive  no  assistance  from  public  funds,  but  which,  like  the  others, 
are  subject  to  inspection.  In  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1951,  there 
were  3,125  public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  783,088 
pupils,  23  grant-aided  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  12,21 1 
pupils,  and  approximately  200  independent  schools  attended  by 
about  20,000  pupils. 

Of  the  public  and  grant-aided  schools  913  provided  secondary 
education,  and  of  these  202  provided  a  full  secondary  course  extend- 
ing to  at  least  five  years. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  sparsely  populated  character  of  many 
parts  of  Scotland  no  fewer  than  854  of  the  schools  were  one-teacher 
schools,  while  schools  with  not  more  than  three  teachers  numbered 
1,681,  or  over  half  the  total  number  of  public  schools. 

Attendance:  It  is  the  statutory  duty  of  parents  to  provide 
efficient  education  for  their  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  either  by  causing  them  to  attend  regularly  at  a  public  school 
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or  by  other  means.  A  parent  is  relieved  of  this  obligation  if  he  has  a 
reasonable  excuse  in  the  statutory  sense,  which  may  be  either  that 
the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  or  receiving 
education  by  reason  of  sickness;  or  that  there  is  no  suitable  school 
at  which  free  education  is  available  within  walking  distance,  and 
that  no  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Education  Authority 
to  enable  the  child  to  attend.  (See  below  under  Transport.)  A  parent 
is  not  obliged  to  send  his  children  to  school  if  they  are  being  effici- 
ently educated  at  home  or  otherwise. 

An  Education  Authority  may  grant  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school  to  individual  children  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  enable  them  to  give  assistance  at  home  in  cases  where  the 
Authority  are  satisfied  that,  owing  to  circumstances  there,  it  would 
cause  exceptional  hardship  to  require  attendance  at  school. 

School  Health  Services:  Education  Authorities  are  required  to 
provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of  children  in  schools  under  their 
management  and  to  ensure  that  comprehensive  facilities  for  free 
medical  treatment  are  available. 

In  all  areas  the  routine  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
is  carried  out  at  certain  stages  of  school  life.  Where  a  child  is 
found  to  be  suffering  from  any  defect,  notification  is  sent  to  the 
parent,  who  may  then  either  have  the  child  treated  privately  by  the 
family  doctor  or  take  advantage  of  the  services  available  under  the 
Education  Authority's  School  Health  Service.  These  vary  through- 
out the  areas  of  the  different  Authorities  but  they  normally  include 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments,  diseases  of  the  ear, 
nose  and  throat,  and  defective  hearing,  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
defective  vision,  skin  diseases,  orthopaedic  and  dental  treatment, 
speech  therapy  and  the  treatment  of  juvenile  rheumatism. 

The  School  Health  Service  is  also  concerned  with  the  psycho- 
logical development  of  children,  and  an  increasing  number  of  Child 
Guidance  Clinics  and  Psychological  Clinics  have  been  established, 
to  which  are  referred  cases  of  abnormal  behaviour  and  special 
scholastic  disability. 

Provision  of  Milk,  Meals  and  Clothing:  Education  Authorities 
are  required  to  provide  milk  and  mid-day  meals  for  pupils  in  schools 
under  their  management.  It  is  the  Government's  intention  that  this 
provision  shall  become  part  of  the  scheme  for  Family  Allowances. 
At  present,  one-third  of  a  pint  of  milk  per  day  is  supplied  free  in 
school  to  all  pupils  who  desire  it.  When  there  are  enough  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms  to  meet  the  expected  demand,  mid-day  meals  will 
be  provided  free  to  all  pupils  in  grant-aided  schools.  Meantime, 
except  in  necessitous  cases,  a  charge  which  must  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  food,  is  made  for  the  meals. 

So  that  pupils  may  not  be  prevented  by  lack  of  clothing  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  education  provided,  Education  Author- 
ities are  required  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  and  suitable  cloth- 
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ing.    The  cost  is  recoverable  from  the  parent  unless  the  Authority 
are  satisfied  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  without  financial  hardship. 

The  Youth  Employment  Service:  The  purpose  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Service  is  to  help  boys  and  girls  as  they  pass  from  school 
life  into  the  world  of  work.  Its  main  functions  are,  briefly,  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  about  careers  and  opportunities  of 
employment  for  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  or  over  that 
age  if  they  are  still  attending  school;  to  advise  such  young  people  on 
choice  of  career;  to  assist  them  in  finding  suitable  employment;  and 
to  provide  employers  in  industry,  commerce  and  the  professions 
with  facilities  for  filling  their  vacancies  for  young  workers. 

The  Youth  Employment  Service  may  be  operated  locally  either  by 
the  Education  Authority  in  accordance  with  arrangements  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  or  directly  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  In  Scotland  thirteen 
Education  Authorities  have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Service  in 
their  areas. 

Transport  and  Other  Facilities:  Education  Authorities  are 
required  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  consider  necessary 
for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  without  charge  for  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  journey  between  their  homes  and  the  schools  or  other  educational 
establishments  they  are  attending,  for  making  bicycles  or  other 
suitable  means  of  transport  available  to  them,  or  for  paying  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  their  reasonable  travelling  expenses. 

The  general  practice  of  Authorities  is,  where  practicable,  to  make 
one  or  other  of  these  arrangements  for  pupils  who  live  more  than 
walking  distance  from  school,  which  is  two  miles  in  the  case  of 
children  under  eight  years  of  age  and  three  miles  for  older  pupils. 
In  most  areas  exceptions  from  the  general  practice  are  made  for 
special  reasons — for  example,  sub-normal  health  or  dangerous 
crossings  on  the  way  to  school. 

In  cases  where  daily  travelling  is  impracticable,  Education 
Authorities  may  arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  at  a  board- 
ing school  or  in  a  hostel  or  in  lodgings.  As  a  rule,  arrangements  are 
made  to  enable  children  in  hostels  and  in  lodgings  to  travel  home  at 
regular  intervals. 

Bursaries:  Education  Authorities  are  empowered  to  make  pay- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  belonging  to  their  areas 
to  take  advantage,  without  hardship  to  themselves  or  their  parents, 
of  any  educational  facilities  available  to  them. 

Under  the  current  Bursary  Regulations  the  amount  of  an  award 
is  determined  by  ascertaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  be  incurred  by  the  applicant  through  taking  advantage  of 
the  educational  facilities  and,  on  the  other,  the  part  of  that  expendi- 
ture which  the  applicant  or  his  parent  is  required  to  defray  in 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  scale;  the  award  is  equal  to  the  amount 
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by  which  the  former  exceeds  the  latter.    Awards  cover  both  school 
and  post-school  studies. 

Nursery  Schools:  It  is  the  duty  of  Education  Authorities  to 
provide  education  in  nursery  schools  and  classes  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  where  sufficient  children  whose 
parents  desire  such  education  for  them  can  be  enrolled  to  form  a 
school  or  class  of  a  reasonable  size.  Shortages  of  qualified  staff  and  of 
accommodation  will,  however,  preclude  any  rapid  development  of 
the  service  for  some  years  to  come. 

Primary  Schools:  The  primary  school  is  attended  by  children 
from  the  age  of  five  to  about  twelve.  There  are  no  regulations 
rigidly  prescribing  courses  of  instruction.  The  Schools  (Scotland) 
Code  prescribes  only  the  broad  general  lines  which  courses  should 
follow:  it  requires  that  pupils  shall  be  given  instruction  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic;  in  the  use  and  understanding  of  spoken  and 
written  English;  in  music;  in  art  and  handwork;  in  nature  study;  in 
physical  training;  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  needlework.  The  actual 
framing  of  detailed  courses  is  left  to  the  school  authorities. 

Secondary  Schools:  Secondary  schools  are  of  two  main  types, 
those  providing  courses  extending  normally  to  three  years,  generally 
called  junior  secondary  schools,  and  those  providing  courses  of  five  or 
six  years,  known  as  senior  secondary  schools.  In  each  type  of  school  the 
courses  are  intended  to  provide  a  general  education,  but  they  are 
differentiated  to  suit  the  varying  needs  and  abilities  of  the  pupils, 
and  include  literary,  commercial,  technical,  domestic  and  rural 
courses.  While  some  schools  are  purely  junior  secondary  and  some 
purely  senior  secondary,  there  are  also  a  number  of  schools  of  the 
"comprehensive"  type  in  which  all  types  of  courses,  both  junior 
secondary  and  senior  secondary,  are  provided.  Many  schools  also 
provide  modified  courses  for  pupils  of  limited  ability  for  whom  the 
normal  courses  are  too  exacting.  Most  schools  provide  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  but  in  the  cities  there  are  several  schools,  dating  mostly 
from  last  century,  for  boys  or  for  girls  only. 

When  a  pupil  has  completed  the  work  proper  to  the  primary  stage 
he  is  promoted,  usually  between  the  ages  of  iij  and  12 \,  to  the 
secondary  stage.  For  purposes  of  promotion,  pupils  are  graded 
according  to  their  fitness  to  profit  from  a  three-year  or  from  a  five- 
year  secondary  course,  and,  within  each  of  these,  from  the  more  or 
the  less  difficult  courses  provided.  This  assessment  is  based  on 
evidence  derived  from  class  records  over  the  last  three  years  of  the 
primary  course  and  from  the  results  of  standardised  intelligence 
tests  and  attainment  tests  in  English  and  arithmetic,  according  to 
the  Promotion  Scheme  approved  for  the  area  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Scottish  Leaving  Certificate:  The  courses,  extending  to 
five  or  six  years,  normally  provided  in  senior  secondary  schools  lead 
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to  presentation  for  the  Scottish  Leaving  Certificate  which  is  awarded 
and  issued  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  Any  such  course 
must  make  provision  for  the  study  throughout  the  course  of  English, 
history  or  geography,  arithmetic,  art  (in  the  fourth  and  later  years, 
at  least  in  the  form  of  art  appreciation),  and  music  (as  a  recreative 
subject  at  least).  Provision  is  also  made  in  each  year  for  physical 
education.  Included  in  the  curriculum,  but  not  necessarily  studied 
throughout  the  full  school  period,  are  languages  other  than  English, 
mathematics,  science  and  history  or  geography  (whichever  is  not 
professed  throughout).  In  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  course, 
e.g.,  technical  subjects,  commercial  subjects,  domestic  subjects, 
agriculture,  there  is  a  wide  choice  limited  only  by  the  resources  of 
the  school. 

Special  Schools:  Education  Authorities  are  required  to  ascertain 
which  children,  because  of  physical  or  mental  handicap,  need  special 
educational  treatment  and  to  provide  this  treatment  in  special 
schools  or  classes.  The  segregation  of  handicapped  pupils  serves  two 
purposes:  the  handicapped  children,  in  addition  to  benefiting 
from  instruction  specially  suited  to  them,  are  also  given  adequate 
attention  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  their  handicap,  and  normal 
classes  become  more  uniform  by  their  absence.  Children  receiving 
special  educational  treatment  remain  of  compulsory  school  age  until 
they  are  sixteen.  Although  much  has  been  done  to  provide  special 
schools  for  the  different  types  of  handicapped  children,  many  more 
schools  are  needed,  especially  residential  schools  for  children  in 
country  areas. 

Approved  Schools:  Under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons 
(Scotland)  Act,  1937,  the  Courts  may  order  children  under  the  age 
of  1 7  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  been  persistent 
truants,  or  are  in  need  of  care  and  protection,  to  be  sent  for  care  and 
training  to  Approved  Schools.  These  schools,  of  which  there  are 
25  in  Scotland,  are,  with  one  exception,  conducted  by  voluntary 
Managers,  but  the  duty  of  supervision  in  all  its  aspects  rests  with  the 
Scottish  Education  Department.  The  Department,  besides  authoris- 
ing grants  and  examining  expenditure,  see  that  the  premises, 
staffing  and  curricula  are  satisfactory  and  that  the  provision  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  for  their  employment  and  after- 
care on  leaving  is  adequate. 

Children  and  young  persons  sent  to  an  Approved  School  on  an 
Order  of  the  Court  may  be  detained  for  a  period  of  three  years  or 
until  the  age  of  15  years  and  4  months,  if  at  the  expiry  of  three 
years  that  age  has  not  been  reached.  No  persons  can  be  detained 
beyond  the  age  of  19  years  and  six  months.  At  any  time  during  a 
pupil's  period  of  detention  the  Managers  of  an  Approved  School 
have  power  to  place  him  out  on  licence  from  the  school,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  where  the  period  of  detention 
has  been  less  than  twelve  months,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
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of  State  to  ensure  that  boys  and  girls  are  placed  out  on  licence  as 
soon  as  that  course  is  justifiable.  Under  these  provisions  a  large 
number  of  the  pupils  are  now  being  licensed,  as  a  result  of  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  after  periods  of  training  extending  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years. 

Further  Education 

Education  Authorities  are  required  to  make  efficient  provision 
throughout  their  areas  for  all  forms  of  further  education. 

Except  in  a  few  important  centres  in  some  of  the  larger  towns, 
continuation  classes  and  courses  are  normally  conducted  in  the 
evenings  in  day  school  premises.  The  range  of  subjects  which  may  be 
taught  is  extensive,  and  the  courses  range  from  preparatory  courses 
for  pupils  whose  standard  of  education  when  leaving  school  at  15  is 
low  to  advanced  courses  extending  over  at  least  four  sessions. 

Technical  Education.  Technical  education  is  provided  in 
Scotland  through  pre-vocational  courses,  continuation  classes,  and 
at  Central  Institutions  and  Universities. 

The  great  majority  of  young  people  enter  industry  and  commerce 
direct  from  school,  most  of  them  soon  after  reaching  school  leaving 
age.  They  are  encouraged  to  supplement  practical  experience  by 
attendance  at  part-time  day  or  evening  classes.  Of  recent  years 
young  people  who  leave  school  at  1 5  years  of  age  and  who  wish  to 
enter  certain  industries — these  at  present  include  Building,  Engineer- 
ing, Baking  and  Catering,  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Nursing — 
have  in  the  first  place  been  given  the  opportunity  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  of  attending  a  pre-vocational  course.  A  minority  of 
young  people  prepare  themselves  for  their  occupations  by  attending 
full-time  day  courses  extending  over  three  or  more  years  in  a 
University  or  Central  Institution.  Thereafter  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  acquire  practical  experience  in  the  everyday  work  of  the 
factory  or  office;  in  some  cases,  however,  a  "sandwich"  system  is  in 
operation  by  which  the  student  attends  the  University  or  Institution 
in  the  winter  and  takes  up  approved  employment  during  the  summer 
months.  Young  people  attending  these  courses  are  normally  pre- 
paring to  enter  minor  executive  positions. 

The  higher  forms  of  technical  instruction  are  provided  in  the 
Central  Institutions  (Higher  Technical  Colleges).  These  function  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  a  regional  basis  serving,  e.g.,  Glasgow  and 
the  West  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  and  the  South-East  of  Scotland, 
Dundee  and  the  Eastern  section  and  Aberdeen  and  the  Northern 
section.  They  are  under  the  management  of  independent  bodies  of 
Governors  composed  of  influential  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  Institution,  of  nominees  of  Education  Authorities 
for  the  area  served  by  the  Institution,  and  of  local  representatives  of 
Commerce,  Industry  and  the  Arts.  They  are  well  equipped  with 
laboratories,  workshops  and  drawing  offices.    Their  session  for  full- 
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time  courses  is  normally  about  36  weeks,  and  for  part-time  courses 
in  evening  classes  about  26  weeks  (September  to  March). 

For  some  courses,  certain  of  the  Central  Institutions  are  affiliated 
to  local  Universities  and  prepare  students  for  degrees. 

Cultural  and  Recreational  Classes:  Side  by  side  with  classes 
related  to  occupational  needs  there  have  always  existed  classes 
intended  to  interest  students  in  literature,  foreign  languages,  science, 
philosophy,  art  and  its  applications,  music  and  drama,  that  is, 
activities  which  are  broadly  summed  up  under  the  word  "cultural". 

Formal  adult  education  consists  in  the  main  of  classes  which 
normally  run  for  a  winter  session  of  20-24  meetings  or  for  a  term  of 
10  or  12.  In  a  few  cases,  short  summer  term  courses  are  given. 
Classes  meet  as  a  rule  one  evening  a  week  for  i|  or  2  hours,  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  questions  or  discussion. 
They  are  open  to  all  over  18  at  a  small  fee  which  is  often  remitted 
in  cases  where  hardship  would  be  involved.  Lecturers  are  generally 
graduates,  specially  qualified  in  their  subjects,  and  frequently 
members  of  University  staffs.  Students  come  from  all  sections  of 
society.  Enrolment  has  surpassed  pre-war  levels  but  is  still  in  the 
region  of  only  15,000.  There  are  also  tutorial  classes  extending  over 
two  or  three  sessions  in  which  the  work  within  the  limits  of  the  time 
available  approximates  to  a  University  standard:  but  up  to  the 
present  there  have  been  very  few  of  these  classes  in  Scotland. 

The  majority  of  classes  are  administered  and  financed  by  the 
Education  Committee  for  the  area  concerned,  under  Regulations  of 
the  Scottish  Education  Department.  A  few  classes  are  conducted  by 
Universities  from  their  own  funds  and  on  their  own  responsibility. 
In  some  cases  the  University  contributes  to  expenditure  on  travelling 
and  maintenance  of  lecturers. 

As  part  of  the  duties  imposed  on  Education  Authorities  in  the 
field  of  further  education  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1946, 
they  are  required  to  provide  facilities  for  "voluntary  leisure-time 
occupation,  in  such  organised  cultural  training  and  recreative 
activities  as  are  suited  to  their  requirements,  for  persons  over 
school  age". 

Previously,  such  provision  of  this  kind  as  existed  was  mainly  for 
young  people  and  was  made  through  the  Youth  Service. 

Almost  every  kind  of  group,  club  or  organisation  which  young 
people  may  join  or  form  is  embraced  in  the  Youth  Service  as  it  has 
now  developed.  Most  of  these  are  voluntary  organisations,  some 
uniformed  and  many  connected  with  Churches  and  other  religious 
bodies,  but  Education  Authorities  are,  to  an  increasing  extent, 
interesting  themselves  directly  in  the  leisure-time  occupations  of 
young  people.  While  Authorities  assist  voluntary  bodies,  they  also 
provide  facilities  under  their  own  control  in  the  form  of  youth 
centres,  clubs,  camps,  recreation  grounds,  etc.  Expenditure  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Authorities,  whether  direct  or  in  the  form  of 
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assistance  to  voluntary  organisations,  is  eligible  for  grant  from  the 
Department.  For  adults  much  of  the  provision  of  informal  educa- 
tion is  made  by  the  older  national  voluntary  organisations  and  by 
local  clubs,  societies  and  Churches.  Included  in  the  very  wide 
variety  of  leisure-time  occupations  offered  are  different  kinds  of 
crafts  and  hobbies,  choirs,  orchestras,  music  appreciation  clubs, 
drama  clubs,  discussion  groups,  and  gardening  societies.  The 
Scottish  Education  Department  and  the  Education  Authorities 
assist  adult  voluntary  organisations  in  ways  similar  to  those, 
described  above,  in  which  they  assist  youth  organisations,  but 
organisations  for  adults  are  normally  expected  to  be  more  nearly 
self-supporting  than  are  those  for  young  people. 

Teachers 
The  body  in  Scotland  responsible  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  is  the  National  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
It  consists  wholly  of  members  elected  by  the  Education  Authorities 
and  has  full  control  over  the  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland. 

There  are  four  Training  Centres  for  both  men  and  women 
students,  at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  which 
maintain  a  connection  with  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  respectively,  and  three  Training 
Colleges  for  women  only,  viz.,  Notre  Dame  R.C.  Training  College, 
Glasgow,  Craiglockhart  R.C.  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Dunfermline  College  of  Physical  Education,  Aberdeen.  At  the 
Glasgow  Centre  there  has  been  established  the  Scottish  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  for  the  training  of  male  instructors 
of  Physical  Education. 

The  certificates  gained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  courses  of  training 
are  issued  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  They  are  of 
three  main  kinds: — (1)  The  Teacher's  General  Certificate,  which 
qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  primary  school  subjects;  (2)  The 
Teacher's  Special  Certificate,  which  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach 
one  or  more  of  the  usual  academic  subjects  in  secondary  schools;  it 
demands  a  degree  with  honours  of  the  first  or  second  class;  (3)  The 
Teacher's  Technical  Certificate,  which  qualifies  the  holder  to 
teach  one  of  such  subjects  as  Art,  Applied  Science  or  Technical 
Industry,  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  Commercial  Subjects, 
Domestic  Science,  Physical  Education,  Educational  Handwork,  and 
Music. 

Probation  Certificates  are  issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  two  years'  satisfactory  service  in  inspected  schools 
the  teacher  receives  final  certification. 

Teachers  employed  in  schools  or  other  educational  establishments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Education  Authorities  are  appointed  by 
these  Authorities. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  by  Education  Authorities  at 
1st  October,  1950,  was  32,850. 
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Finance 

The  main  channel  through  which  Parliamentary  Grants  are 
applied  to  education  in  Scotland  is  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Fund. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  is  mainly  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  "eleven-eightieths"  formula,  which  secures  for  Scotland  (a) 
grants  equal  in  amount  to  those  paid  in  Scotland  in  the  "standard 
year"  (1913-14),  together  with  (b)  n/8oths  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  grants  to  be  paid  for  education  in  England  and 
Wales  exceed  the  corresponding  grants  paid  in  the  "standard 
year".  After  meeting  the  cost  of  grants  to  central  institutions, 
grants  for  the  training  of  teachers,  pensions  to  teachers  and  certain 
other  miscellaneous  payments,  the  large  balance  remaining  in 
the  Fund  (estimated  at  £23,688,000  in  the  current  year)  is 
available  for  distribution  by  way  of  grant  to  the  Education 
Authorities. 

The  formula  for  the  Main  Grant  is  £6  per  pupil  plus  60  per  cent. 
of  the  net  recognisable  expenditure  of  the  Authority,  less  the  product 
of  the  rate  of  a  specified  amount  on  the  rateable  value  for  the  area. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  Regulations  for  variation  of  this  rate  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  size  of  the  balance  in  the  Fund  avail- 
able for  distribution.  The  Main  Grant,  which  accounts  for  roughly 
eight-ninths  of  the  total  money  available,  is  regarded  as  aiding 
Authorities  to  meet  the  basic  items  of  their  expenditure,  viz.,  cost  of 
provision  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  continuation  classes 
(including  salaries  of  teachers),  administration  expenses,  school 
medical  services,  conveyance  of  pupils,  bursaries,  provision  of  social 
and  physical  training  and  recreational  facilities  and  of  books  for 
general  reading,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  Main  Grant,  there  are  five 
subsidiary  grants  under  which  certain  special  services,  viz.,  the  net 
cost  of  providing  milk  and  mid-day  meals,  the  demolition  of  air-raid 
shelters  and  other  reinstatement  work,  certain  contributions  by 
Authorities  to  recognised  voluntary  schools,  and  the  provision  of 
education  in  hospitals  and  in  prisons,  attract  grant  at  approximately 
the  rate  of  100  per  cent. 

The  total  sum  available  for  distribution  is  not  in  any  way  depend- 
ent upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Scottish  Education  Authorities,  its 
amount  being  determined  by  the  u/8oths  arrangements  already 
referred  to.  The  Regulations  secure  for  each  Authority  a  share  of 
the  total  grant  determined  on  broad  principles  which  leave  the 
Authority  free,  subject  only  to  the  statutory  requirements,  to  apply 
the  money  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of 
the  area. 

In  the  post-war  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  Education  Authorities  owing  to  rising  costs  and 
to  the  development  of  services  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1945.  The  estimates  of  the  Authorities 
for  the  year  1950-51  reached  a  total  of  £34,413,822. 
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Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  5 
(as  on  December  1st,  ig§i) 

Ministry  of  Education, 

Curzon  Street,  London,  W.I. 
Tel.:  MAYfair  9400. 

Scottish  Education  Department,  also  Scottish  Home  Department, 
St.  Andrew's  House,  Edinburgh,  1.    Tel.:  CEXtral  2500. 

Central  Council  of  Physical  Recreation, 

6  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i.    Tel.:  MUSeum  0726. 

Central  Film  Library, 

Government  Buildings,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Uxbridge  Road,  London, 
W.3.    Tel:  SHEpherd's  Bush  5555. 

Central  Film  Library  of  Wales, 
8  Cathedral  Road,  Cardiff. 

Central  Office  of  Information, 

Norgeby  House,  83  Baker  Street,  London,  W.i.   Tel. :  WELbeck  4420. 

Educational  Foundation  for  Visual  Aids, 

33  Queen  Anne  Street,  London,  W.i.    Tel:  MUS.  5742. 

Film  Library  of  the  South  West, 
2 1  Oakfield  Road,  Bristol  8. 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 

Moorgate  Place,  London,  E.C.2.    Tel:  MONarch  8506. 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Storey's  Gate,  London,  S.W.i.    Tel.:  WHItehall  7476. 

National  Committee  for  Visual  Aids  in  Education, 

33  Queen  Anne  Street,  London,  W.i.    Tel.:  MUSeum  5742. 

National  Institute  of  Adult  Education, 

35  Queen  Anne  Street,  London,  W.i.    Tel:  LANgham  3155. 

School  Broadcasting  Council, 

Broadcasting  House,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.i.    Tel.:  WELbeck 


Scottish  Film  Library, 

16-17  Woodside  Terrace,  Glasgow,  C.3. 
(For  hire  in  Scotland  only.) 

Standing  Conference  of  National  Voluntary  Youth  Organisations, 
26  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i.    Tel:  MUSeum  8944. 

University  Grants  Committee, 

38  Belgrave  Square,  London,  S.W.i.    Tel.:  SLOane  0878. 

Workers'  Educational  Association, 

Temple  House,  27  Portman  Square,  London,  W.i.    Tel.:  WELbeck 
0491. 
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i.  Parks  and  Open  Spaces:  ii.  National  Cultural  Establishments:  hi.  Local 
Government  Cultural  Services:  iv.  Civic  Restaurants:  v.  The  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation:  vi.  The  British  Council:  vii.  The  Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain. 

(i)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

National  Parks:  The  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Country- 
side Act,  1 949  (it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  December  1 6th) ,  is  a 
non-controversial  measure  supported  by  all  parties.  It  is  intended: 
"to  make  provision  for  National  Parks  and  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Parks  Commission:  to  confer  on  the  Nature  Conservancy 
and  local  authorities  powers  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
nature  reserves;  to  make  further  provision  for  the  recording,  creation, 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  public  paths  and  securing  access 
to  open  country,  and  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  rights  of  way;  to 
confer  further  powers  for  preserving  and  enhancing  natural 
beauty.  .  .  ."  The  twelve  areas  which  have  been  recommended  as 
the  first  National  Parks  are:  the  Lake  District,  North  Wales,  the 
Peak  District,  Dartmoor,  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  Pembrokeshire  Coast, 
Exmoor,  the  South  Downs,  the  Roman  Wall,  the  North  Yorkshire 
Moors,  Brecon  Beacons  and  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  Broads. 
The  administration  of  these  Parks  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  planning  authorities1  working  with  the  advice  of  the  National 
Parks  Commission.  Nidderdale  Moors,  Delamere  Forest,  the  Forest 
of  Dean  and  the  Wye  Valley,  Bodmin  Moor,  Isles  of  Scilly,  Dorset 
downs,  heath  and  coast,  the  New  Forest,  Hindhead,  Charnwood 
Forest,  and  Cannock  Chase  are  among  the  districts  intended  to  be 
scheduled  as  "conservation  areas",  with  special  protection  for  wild 
life,  trees  and  flowers. 

Royal  Parks:  Royal  parks,  forests  and  palaces  are  supervised  by 
the  Ministry  of  Works  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  These  former  royal 
preserves  cover  a  considerable  area  and  in  many  places  such  as 
Kensington  Gardens  the  public  enjoy  an  unrestricted  right  of  way. 
In  the  New  Forest  and  some  rural  districts,  commoners'  rights  of 
grazing  and  timber  still  exist. 

The  Inspection  of  Ancient  Monuments  is  now  carried  out  under 
the    direction    of  the    Ministry    of  Works.       The    scheduling    of 

'Sec  Chapter  8:  Town  and  Country  Planning. 
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buildings  and  sites  under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  gives  a  tem- 
porary protection  and  often  affords  time  for  public  opinion  to  press 
for  their  permanent  protection. 

The  National  Trust  and  the  National  Trust  for  Scotland  maintain 
and  preserve  from  building  and  other  encroachments  a  number  of 
beauty  spots,  historic  monuments  and  open  spaces. 

Local  Authority  Open  Spaces:  The  Public  Health  Acts,  1875, 
1890,  and  1907,  and  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  and  the  Public 
Parks  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  and  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Acts,  1894  and  1929,  empower  local  authorities  to  purchase  or  lease 
lands  for  use  as  parks,  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds  and  to 
make  bye-laws  for  their  regulation.  Portions  of  these  lands  may  be, 
and  generally  are,  assigned  to  games,  and  bandstands  and  music 
may  be  provided.  Disused  burial  grounds  in  England  and  Wales 
may  be  converted  into  public  open  spaces;  local  authorities  may  in 
some  cases  buy  land  outside  their  own  area  for  open  spaces  and  may 
co-operate  with  other  local  authorities  for  the  purpose.  The  "Green 
Belt",  established  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  co-operation. 

Most  large  urban  authorities  maintain  swimming  baths  and  tennis 
courts,  and  frequently  boating  lakes,  paddling  pools  and  bowling 
greens.  The  Physical  Training  and  Recreation  Act,  1937,1  enables 
local  authorities  to  provide  and  maintain  facilities  for  sports  and 
physical  recreation,  including  gymnasia,  playing  fields  and  holiday 
camps. 

A  local  authority  service  often  associated  with  public  parks  is  the 
provision  of  allotment  gardens.  These  are  available  at  small  rents 
to  those  who  have  no  garden  or  wish  to  supplement  their  own  garden 
supply  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers.  Small  holdings  (between  one 
and  fifty  acres  in  extent  or  less  than  £50  a  year  ground  rent)  may 
be  leased  by  county  councils  to  suitable  applicants.  In  Scotland  the 
Authority  dealing  with  small  holdings  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


(ii)  National  Cultural  Establishments 

The  national  cultural  establishments  are  chiefly  centred  in 
London.  Some  are  the  direct  responsibility  of  Government  Depart- 
ments, some  are  administered  by  Trustees  with  the  assistance  of 
Government  grants  and  many  are  organised  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 

A  National  Theatre  has  long  been  projected.  The  Government 
has  also  acquired  through  the  Arts  Council  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in  order  to  maintain  it 
as  a  national  centre  for  opera,  ballet  and  music. 

1See  also  Chapter  5:  Education. 
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It  is  impossible  to  provide  a  full  list  of  national  museums,  galleries 
and  libraries  in  the  space  available,  but  among  the  most  important 
are: 

In  London: 

The  National  Gallery. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  Tate  Gallery. 

(National  collection  of 
British  paintings  and  mod- 
ern foreign  painting  and 
sculpture.) 

The  British  Museum. 

(Universal  in  scope  with  a 
large  and  famous  library.) 


Imperial  War  Museum. 

Public  Records  Office  Museum. 

(Archives  and  manuscripts.) 
Science  Museum. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
(Art  Collections  and  large 
Art  Library.) 

National  Central  Library. 

(For  the  supply  of  books 
other  than  fiction  or  text, 
books  which  a  Public 
Library  is  unable  to 
supply.  Loan  to  indivi- 
duals is  only  made  through 
local  libraries.) 

In  Edinburgh: 

The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

The  Scottish  National  Galleries, 
including    the   National   Portrait 
Gallery  and  the  National  Museum 
of  Antiquities. 
The  National  Library. 

In  Cardiff: 

The  National  Museum  of  Wales. 


Controlled  by  Trustees. 
Controlled  by  Trustees  but  financed 
by  a  Parliamentary  Vote. 
Controlled  by  the  State. 


Controlled  by  Trustees,  three  of  the 

Trustees  being  the  Aixhbishop  of 

Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor 

and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Commons. 

Administered   for   the   State   by   a 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Part  of  the  Public  Records  Office. 

Administered   by  the   Ministry  of 

Education. 

Administered   by  the   Ministry  of 

Education. 

Governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
and  assisted  by  grants  from  the 
Government  and  the  Carnegie 
(United  Kingdom)  Trust. 


Administered      by      the 
Education  Department. 


Scottish 


Governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
financed  by  Parliamentary  vote. 
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(iii)  Local  Government  Cultural  Services 

These  non-remunerative  services  (chiefly  in  the  field  of  education 
and  entertainment)  are  adopted  by  local  authorities  under  various 
permissive  Acts. 

Nearly  all  areas  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  library  service,  either 
through  municipal  libraries  in  the  larger  towns  or  through  county 
council  provision  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1919,  for  villages 
and  small  towns.  There  is  now  no  legal  limit  to  expenditure  by  local 
authorities  for  these  services  and  considerable  assistance  for  public 
libraries  has  come  from  grants  by  the  Carnegie  (United  Kingdom) 
Trust.  Children's  and  reference  sections  and  reading  rooms  equip- 
ped with  current  periodicals  and  journals  are  generally  provided  in 
the  larger  public  libraries.  Some  authorities  now  maintain  a  lending 
library  of  recorded  music. 

Museums  are  maintained  by  the  local  authorities  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns  for  the  reception  of  local  antiquities  and  the  display  of 
local  flora  and  fauna. 

A  few  cities  such  as  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
have  separate  permanent  Art  Galleries,  others  arrange  displays  of 
art  and  photography  in  Public  Libraries.  Special  art  exhibitions  are 
often  arranged  jointly  by  local  authorities  and  the  Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain. 

A  number  of  municipal  orchestras  have  been  established  by  some 
of  the  larger  authorities,  and  some  authorities  assist  local  orchestras 
financially. 

By  Section  132  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  local 
authorities  are  permitted  to  provide  a  variety  of  entertainments 
including  stage  shows,  music,  dancing  and  concerts,  and  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  voluntary  bodies  providing  such  entertain- 
ments. The  expenditure  of  any  authority  on  these  entertainments 
must  not  exceed  the  product  of  a  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

The  maintenance,  protection  and  repair  of  war  memorials  can  be 
undertaken  by  local  authorities  under  the  War  Memorials  (Local 
Authorities'  Powers)  Act,  1923,  and  Section  133  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1948. 


(iv)   Civic  Restaurants 

Civic  Restaurants  were  first  established  as  "British  Restaurants" 
during  the  1 939-1 945  war,  to  meet  emergency  needs  and  to  supple- 
ment private  catering.  Many  of  the  present  Civic  Restaurants  were 
formerly  British  Restaurants. 

The  Civic  Restaurants  Act  (1947)  empowers  local  authorities  to 
establish  and  maintain  restaurants  for  the  supply  to  the  public  of 
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meals  and  refreshments.  It  is  intended  that  a  Civic  Restaurant 
should  pay  its  own  way  and  if  a  deficit  occurs  in  respect  of  a  period 
of  three  consecutive  financial  years  (not  including  the  first  and 
second  financial  years  after  the  Restaurant  commences),  the  powers 
of  the  authority  under  the  Act  may  be  terminated  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  end  of  the  three  year  period.  The  Act  permits 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  Civic  Restaurants  in  England  and  Wales 
for  consumption  at  a  meai.  Other  services  provided  at  some 
Restaurants  include  meals  to  carry  away  and  a  delivery  service  of 
hot  meals  to  small  factories,  old  age  pensioners  and  other  needy 
persons,  often  at  a  reduced  charge. 


(v)    The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

The  B.B.C.  is  a  public  corporation  created  by  Royal  Charter  and 
is  answerable  to  Parliament  through  the  Postmaster-General.  By 
an  agreement  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  B.B.C.  the  latter 
maintains  a  monopoly  of  public  broadcasting.  A  Board  of  Governors 
appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General  has  complete  independence  in 
the  formulation  of  policy,  which  is  executed  and  administered  by  the 
Director-General  and  his  staff.  The  B.B.C.  is  a  non  profit  making 
organisation — its  income  derives  from  part  of  the  revenue  from 
wireless  licences  and  from  the  sale  of  its  printed  publications. 

Home  broadcasts  are  made  in  three  separate  programmes:  the 
Home,  the  Light  and  the  Third.1  The  Home  and  Light  Programmes 
provide  regular  news,  weather  and  information  services.  Weather 
forecasts  from  the  Meteorological  Office  are  given  in  the  Home 
Service  three  times  daily,  and  warnings  of  gales,  snow  and  frost  are 
transmitted  in  the  Light  Programme  as  soon  as  possible  after  issue. 
Public  Information  broadcasts  include  national  police  messages, 
Government  announcements  and  items  of  immediate  general  im- 
portance. In  an  emergency  the  right  rests  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  acting  for  the  Government  to  take  over  direct  control  of 
all  broadcasting  stations. 

The  B.B.C.  provides  more  international  radio  programmes  than 
any  other  nation's  radio  organisation.  There  are  regular  services  for 
British  forces  overseas  as  well  as  broadcasts  for  Commonwealth  and 
foreign  listeners. 


(vi)    The  British  Council 

The  British  Council  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  wider 
knowledge   of  the   United    Kingdom   and    the    English    language 

'See  also  Chapter  5:  Education. 
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abroad  and  of  developing  closer  cultural  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries.  The  Council  is  governed  by 
an  Executive  Committee  of  30,  of  whom  9  are  representatives  of 
Government  Departments.  Most  of  the  Council's  activities  are 
financed  from  funds  provided  by  Parliament,  but  private  donations 
are  sometimes  made  to  the  Council  for  specific  purposes.  The 
Council  maintains  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  mainly  in 
University  cities  and  ports,  to  provide  services  for  students  and  pro- 
fessional visitors,  seamen  and  others,  from  overseas.  It  organises 
short  courses  in  this  country,  in  co-operation  with  educational  and 
other  bodies,  for  teachers,  members  of  the  professions  and  public 
services  and  technicians  from  overseas  and  arranges  for  individual 
visitors  to  study  subjects  in  which  they  are  professionally  interested. 
In  many  countries  British  Institutes  are  maintained,  and  through 
these  and  in  other  ways  the  Council  projects  a  knowledge  of  British 
life  and  thought,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  literature,  music, 
drama,  fine  arts  and  architecture,  science,  medicine,  engineering 
and  agriculture.  This  is  done  through  the  medium  of  books  and 
periodicals,  films,  exhibitions,  lectures,  concerts  and  theatrical 
performances. 


(vii)    The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 

The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  exists  to  develop  a  greater 
knowledge,  understanding  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts  and  in  par- 
ticular to  make  them  more  accessible  to  the  public  throughout 
Great  Britain.  The  Arts  Council  receives  its  income  directly  from 
the  Treasury  and  holds  a  Royal  Charter.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman 
and  Councillors,  makes  these  appointments  in  consultation  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 
There  are  Regional  Offices  of  the  Council  at  Newcastle,  Leeds, 
Nottingham,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Edinburgh.  The  Arts  Council  works  in  collaboration  with  the 
British  Council  and  invites  co-operation  with  local  authorities  and 
voluntary  societies. 

The  activities  of  the  Arts  Council  include  the  direct  management 
of  theatres  (e.g.  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Bristol),  the  direct  management  of  stage  tours,  the 
administration  of  arts  centres  and  the  exhibiting  of  pictures,  repro- 
ductions and  sculpture.  Financial  assistance  is  provided  for  certain 
associated  theatrical  companies  and  orchestras.  Sponsorship  of 
plays,  ballet,  music  and  opera  is  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
independent  producers. 
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Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  6. 

(as  on  December  ist,  1951) 

Ministry  of  Works, 

Lambeth  Bridge  House,  Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E.i. 
Tel:  RELiance  761 1. 

Treasury, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  1234. 

Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain, 

4  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  9737. 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 

Broadcasting  House,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.i. 
Tel.:  WELbeck  4468. 

British  Council, 

65  Davies  Street,  London,  W.i. 
Tel:  GROsvenor  801 1. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust, 

106  Gloucester  Place,  London,  W.i. 
Tel.:  WELbeck  3324. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


i.  Employment  Exchanges  and  the  Appointments  Service:  ii.  Employment  of 
Disabled  Persons:  iii.  Resettlement  of  Ex-Service  Men  and  Women: 
iv.  Safety,  Health  and  Welfare. 


(i)  Employment  Exchanges  and  the  Appointments  Service 

Employment  Exchanges:  The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  is  organised  in  eleven 
Regions  with  Regional  Offices  in  London,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Notting- 
ham, Reading  and  Cambridge. 

Employment  Exchanges  have  been  established  by  the  Ministry 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  their  main  purpose  being  to  bring 
employers  needing  workers  and  work-people  needing  employment 
into  touch  with  each  other. 

When  a  worker  registers  at  an  Employment  Exchange  details  are 
taken  of  his  experience  and  qualifications,  the  occupation  he  usually 
follows,  his  previous  employers  and  the  length  of  time  he  was 
employed  by  each,  and  any  other  information  which  may  assist  the 
Exchange  to  find  him  suitable  employment,  e.g.  particulars  of  any 
alternative  occupation  which  he  is  capable  of  following.  All  this 
information  is  filed  so  as  to  be  immediately  available  for  reference. 

Employers  using  the  Exchange  have  the  facilities  of  a  highly 
organised  service  to  assist  them  in  finding  suitable  work-people. 
All  the  Exchanges  throughout  the  country  work  in  close  association. 
When  an  enquiry  is  received  from  an  employer  the  Exchange  first 
endeavours  to  find  qualified  work-people  from  the  applicants  on  its 
own  register.  If  no  suitable  applicants  are  available  the  search  is 
extended  to  the  neighbouring  Exchanges  and  if  appropriate  the 
vacancy  may  be  circulated  to  all  Exchanges. 

An  exchange  which  is  able  to  deal  with  a  circulated  enquiry,  at 
once  sends  particulars  of  suitable  work-people  to  the  Exchange  to 
which  the  employer  has  made  his  original  application. 

In  submitting  applicants  to  employers,  the  principle  followed  is 
that  of  selecting  those  applicants  whose  records  show  them  to  be 
best  qualified  industrially  for  the  job,  and  the  service  aims  at  placing 
workers  in  jobs  which  they  can  do  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  employers 
and  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  themselves.    Particular  attention  is 
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paid  to  boys  and  girls  leaving  school,  for  whom  skilled  guidance  and 
advice  are  available  in  the  choice  of  a  career. 

Another  important  function  of  Employment  Exchanges  is  that  of 
compiling  and  maintaining  local  employment  records.  They  are 
designed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  general  assessment  of  the 
economic  position  and  trends  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  implementing  the  Government's  policy  of  maintaining  a 
high  and  stable  level  of  employment. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  receives  valuable 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  Employment  Exchange 
Service  from  the  Local  Employment  Committees  attached  to  the 
Exchanges.  These  Committees,  the  members  of  which  place  their 
services  voluntarily  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister,  are  composed  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  work-people  and  other  interests. 
By  reason  of  their  local  knowledge  they  are  in  a  specially  favourable 
position  to  keep  the  Exchanges  and  the  Department  in  close  contact 
with  the  changing  conditions  in  industry  and  employment  in  their 
particular  areas. 

The  Exchanges  also  deal  with  many  other  matters — e.g.,  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  benefit,  receipt  of  applications  for  Passports 
and  Travel  Identity  Cards. 

Youth  Employment  Committees:  Local  committees  for  Youth 
Employment  have  been  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Youth  Employment  Service  which  is  designed  to  help 
young  people  (under  18)  with  regard  to  choice  of  employment. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  local  education  authority  in  areas 
where  these  authorities  are  responsible  for  this  work  under  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Minister  or  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  areas 
where  the  Ministry  of  Labour  is  directly  responsible  for  the  local 
operation  of  the  Youth  Employment  Service.1 

Parents  are  invited  to  attend  "school  leaving  interviews"  held  at 
schools,  and  may  also  accompany  their  children  to  meetings  held  at 
the  Youth  Employment  Office  to  consult  with  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Officer  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  any  problems 
relating  to  the  employment  of  their  children. 

These  Committees  often  form  After-Care  Sub-Committees 
which  interview  boys  and  girls  (especially  those  newly  placed  in 
employment)  at  "open  evenings",  and  co-operate  with  local  youth 
organisations.  Voluntary  visitors  visit  the  children  in  their  homes 
and  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Youth  Employment  Committee 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  children's  working  life. 

In  districts  where  appreciable  numbers  of  young  people  are  living 
away  from  their  homes,  special  After-Care  Committees  are  fre- 

'There  is  a  Special  Aptitudes  Scheme  under  which  training  grants  and  allowances 
are  given  to  enable  suitable  boys  and  girls  to  take  a  course  of  training  away  from 
home,  provided  that  no  facilities  are  available  within  daily  travelling  distance  of 
their  homes. 
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quently    formed    to    assist    the    boys    and    girls    to    settle    down 
satisfactorily. 

These  Committees  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  all  other  social 
workers.  Youth  Employment  Officers  are  to  be  found  either  at  the 
Employment  Exchange  or  at  the  Youth  Employment  Bureau  of  the 
Education  Authority — on  inquiry  the  Exchange  will  always  furnish 
the  address. 

The  Appointments  Department:  The  Appointments  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  serves  the 
needs  of  employers  who  are  seeking  to  fill  vacancies  of  an  adminis- 
trative, managerial  or  technical  character  by  submitting  suitable 
candidates.  Naturally  it  also  helps  those  who  are  searching  for  such 
posts.  The  Department  is  concerned  with  vacancies  above  the 
foreman/clerk  level. 

The  Appointments  Department  maintains  two  separate  registers: 
( i )  The  Technical  and  Scientific  Register,  kept  in  London,  deals  on 
a  national  basis  with  fully  qualified  engineers,  scientists,  architects, 
surveyors,  valuers,  etc.  (2)  The  Appointments  Register  which  is 
kept  at  eleven  Appointments  Offices  in  the  larger  cities,  deals  with 
persons  having  professional,  administrative  or  executive  experience 
or  qualifications  (and  those  having  technical  qualifications  not 
appropriate  to  the  Technical  and  Scientific  Register).  Prior  to 
registration  each  applicant  is  given  a  careful  personal  interview  and 
subsequently  his  name  may  be  submitted,  if  he  so  wishes,  for  suitable 
vacancies  overseas  as  well  as  for  vacancies  in  this  country.  All 
Appointments  Offices  have  a  Careers  Advice  Service  to  provide 
information  about  careers  of  professional  standard.  Any  person 
who  has  been  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  eligible 
for  registration  at  an  Appointments  Office. 

Nursing  Appointments  Offices:  The  Nursing  and  Midwifery 
professions,  together  with  Radiography  and  Physiotherapy 
(Massage)  are  dealt  with  by  138  Nursing  Appointments  Offices 
which  are  not  only  concerned  with  recruitment  for  these  professions 
but  advise  and  assist  those  who  are  already  qualified  and  who  are 
seeking  posts  or  further  training. 


(ii)  Employment  of  Disabled  Persons 

Disabled  Persons  Register:  A  register  of  disabled  persons  is 
maintained  at  Local  and  Appointments  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service.  Registration  is  entirely  voluntary, 
but  certain  benefits  of  the  Act — Quota,  Designated  Employment 
and  Sheltered  Employment  in  Remploy  Factories  or  other 
sheltered  workshops — are  limited  to  those  who  are  registered. 
Special  Disablement  Resettlement  Officers  give  advice  and  assistance 
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to  the  disabled  in  finding  employment  or  on  eligibility  for  suitable 
courses  of  industrial  rehabilitation  or  vocational  training. 

Engagement  and  Employment:  The  Disabled  Persons  (Employ- 
ment) Act,  1944,  places  an  obligation  on  every  employer  of  twenty 
or  more  work-people  to  employ  a  quota  of  registered  disabled 
persons.  Any  employer  who  is  not  employing  his  full  quota  of 
disabled  persons  may  not  engage  any  person,  other  than  a  registered 
disabled  person,  except  under  a  permit  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  until  his  quota  is  complete.  An 
employer  may  not  discharge  a  registered  disabled  person  without 
reasonable  cause  if  such  discharge  would  leave  him  below  his  quota. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  operate  concurrently  with  the  voluntary 
King's  Roll  Scheme. 

The  King's  Roll  Scheme,  brought  into  being  after  the  1914-1918 
War,  encourages  the  employment  of  ex-Service  men  who  are  in 
receipt  of  disability  pensions  in  respect  of  service  in  that  War. 
Employers  who  undertake  to  employ  an  agreed  proportion  of  such 
disabled  ex-Service  men  are  enrolled  on  the  King's  National  Roll. 
The  proportion  is  usually  5%  of  the  total  staff  employed,  provided 
sufficient  eligible  ex-Service  men  are  available. 

Designated  Employment:  Certain  classes  of  employment  which 
are  particularly  suitable  for  disabled  persons  may  be  designated  by 
Order  made  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  The 
general  effect  of  designation  is  to  reserve  future  vacancies  in  the 
designated  employments  for  registered  disabled  persons.  The  jobs 
so  designated  to  date  are  those  of  car  park  attendant  and  passenger 
electric  lift  attendant. 

Employment  under  Special  Conditions:  Sheltered  employment 
is  being  provided  under  Section  15  of  the  Act  for  persons  who  are  so 
severely  disabled  that  they  cannot  work  in  ordinary  industry. 
Remploy  Ltd.  (formerly  known  as  the  Disabled  Persons  Employ- 
ment Corporation  Ltd.)  has  been  established  by  the  Minister  for 
this  purpose,  and  workshops  known  as  "Remploy"  factories 
(because  they  "re-employ"  those  who  would  be  unable  to  work 
under  normal  industrial  conditions)  have  been  opened  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  at  present  86  and  others  will  follow 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Severely  disabled  persons  are  also  employed  under  special  con- 
ditions by  voluntary  bodies.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  administers  a  special  scheme  of  grants  to  those  voluntary 
undertakings  which  require  assistance  in  meeting  deficiencies  in 
trade  arising  from  the  employment  of  severely  disabled  men  and 
women  and  contributes  towards  capital  expenditure  incurred  in 
providing  such  facilities.  Grants  are  also  made  towards  the  cost  of 
training  severely  disabled  men  and  women  for  whom  the  under- 
takings expect  to  provide  employment.  Separate  arrangements  are 
made  with  Village  Settlements  for  the  training  and  employment  of 
tuberculous  persons. 
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Grants  to  Voluntary  Undertakings:  The  Ministry  of  Labour 
administers  a  special  scheme  of  grants  to  those  voluntary  under- 
takings which  require  assistance  in  meeting  deficiencies  in  trade 
arising  from  the  employment  of  severely  disabled  men  and  women. 
Grants  are  also  made  towards  the  cost  of  training  severely  disabled 
ex-Service  men  and  women  for  whom  the  undertaking  expect  to 
provide  employment. 

Advisory  Council  and  Committees:  The  Minister  of  Labour  has 
appointed  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Disabled.  292  local  Disablement  Advisory  Committees  have  also 
been  set  up  throughout  the  country  to  advise  on  local  employment 
problems  concerning  the  disabled  and  make  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister  on  matters  referred  to  them. 

Training  and  Rehabilitation:  Vocational  training  for  the 
disabled  may  be  provided  at: 

(1)  Government  Training  Centres; 

(2)  Residential  Centres  for  those  requiring  training  under  resi- 
dential conditions; 

(3)  Technical  Colleges  and  other  similar  establishments; 

(4)  Employers'  Establishments  under  approved  arrangements. 
Training  arrangements  follow  broadly  the  same  lines  as  for  the 

able-bodied  but  greater  elasticity  is  encouraged  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  arising  from  individual  disabilities. 

Residential  Training  is  provided  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  College, 
Leatherhead;  St.  Loyes  College,  Exeter;  Finchale  Abbey  Training 
Centre,  Durham;  Portland  Training  College,  Harlow  Wood, 
Mansfield;  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  School,  Oldbury 
Grange,  Bridgnorth  and  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh. 

An  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Service  provides  short  courses  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  to  fitness  and  confidence  men  and  women 
who  have  become  out  of  touch  with  working  conditions  through 
sickness,  accident  or  long  unemployment.  There  is  a  residential 
Industrial  Rehabilitation  Unit  at  Egham  in  Surrey,  and  non- 
residential Units  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Coventry, 
Denton  (Manchester),  Felling-on-Tyne,  Granton  (Edinburgh), 
Hillington  (Glasgow),  Hull,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Long  Eaton,  Sheffield 
and  Watford.  A  number  of  residential  places  are  provided  at  the 
Leicester  Centre.  There  are  similar  courses  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  establishment — the  Queen  Elizabeth  Homes  of 
Recovery  for  the  Newly  Blind,  at  Torquay. 

Training  and  Employment  of  the  Blind:  The  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  assists  the  provision  of  training  for 
blind  persons  over  2 1 .  All  trainees  approved  by  the  Ministry  receive 
a  maintenance  allowance  during  their  training  equal  to  that  paid 
to  other  disabled  persons  in  training  courses  and  home  workers' 
schemes. 

Local  Disablement  Resettlement  Officers  of  the  Ministry  act  in 
consultation  with  the  Blind  Welfare  Officers  of  local  authorities  and 
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with  representatives  of  voluntary  organisations  when  deciding  the 
type  and  place  of  training. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  undertakes  the  inspection  of  recognised 
training  institutions  and  pays  the  fees  of  approved  trainees  at  such 
institutions.  The  Ministry  may  require  alterations  or  improvements 
to  be  made  in  training  facilities  provided  and  will  consider  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  towards  capital  expenditure  for  meeting 
these  requirements. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  makes  grants  to  local  authorities  in 
respect  of  all  approved  blind  workers  employed  in  approved  work- 
shops for  the  blind. 


(iii)  Resettlement  of  Ex-Service  Men  and  Women 

Reinstatement  Rights:  The  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employ- 
ment Act,  1944,  together  with  the  National  Service  Act,  1948, 
lays  certain  obligations  on  "former  employers",  as  defined  by  the 
Act,  to  take  back  into  their  employment  former  employees  who  are 
persons  to  whom  the  Act  applies  and  who  at  the  end  of  their  whole- 
time  service  in  the  Forces  make  proper  application  for  reinstatement 
and  notify  a  date  when  they  will  be  available  for  employment.  Any 
obligation  resting  on  a  "former  employer",  who  is  the  employer  who 
last  employed  the  applicant  within  the  period  of  4  weeks  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  beginning  of  his  whole-time  service  in  the  Forces, 
is  subject  to  the  condition  that  reinstatement  is  reasonable  and 
practicable.  The  persons  to  whom  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil 
Employment  Act  (as  modified)  applies  are  those  persons  who, 
between  May  25th,  1939  and  July  18th,  1947,  either  voluntarily  or 
compulsorily  entered  upon  a  period  of  whole-time  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown  (or  equivalent  Women's  Services)  and 
those  who,  between  July  18th,  1947,  and  January  1st,  1949,  have 
been  compulsorily  called  up  for  whole-time  service  in  the  Forces. 
(See  next  paragraph  as  regards  persons  called  up  on  and  after 
January  1st,  1949.)  A  person  who  is  reinstated  under  the  Act  must 
be  employed  for  the  following  26  weeks  or  so  much  of  that  period 
as  is  reasonable  and  practicable.  This  period  of  26  weeks  is  ex- 
tended to  52  weeks  in  cases  where  the  previous  employment  was  a 
continuous  period  of  not  less  than  52  weeks. 

Persons  called  up  for  whole-time  service  under  the  National  Ser- 
vice Acts  since  January  1st,  1949,  derive  any  reinstatement  rights 
which  they  may  have  from  Part  II  of  the  National  Service  Act, 
1948,  and  not  from  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment  Act, 
1944  (which,  however,  continues  to  apply  to  certain  persons  as 
mentioned  above).  Under  the  1948  Act  reinstatement  for  26  weeks 
is  only  applicable  if  the  person  concerned  were  employed  between 
1 3  and  5 1  weeks  before  call  up ;  if  there  were  less  than  1 3  weeks' 
employment  the  obligation  to  reinstate  only  covers  13  weeks. 
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The  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment  Act,  1950,  provides 
rights  of  reinstatement  corresponding  to  those  conferred  by  Part  II 
of  the  National  Service  Act,  1948,  in  respect  of  certain  persons  called 
up  for  whole-time  service  in  H.M.  Forces  other  than  under  the 
National  Service  Acts  (e.g.  reservists  and  persons  enlisted  for  service 
in  Korea) ;  whilst  the  Reserve  and  Auxiliary  Forces  (Training)  Act, 
1 95 1,  applies  the  reinstatement  provisions  of  the  1950  Act  to  those 
persons  called  up  for  3  months'  training  or  18  months'  service  under 
the  1 95 1  Act,  and  to  certain  Naval  and  Marine  Officers  who 
volunteer  for  18  months'  service. 

Leaflets  containing  more  details  about  reinstatement,  including 
essential  time  limits,  can  be  obtained  from  Employment  Exchanges. 

Workers  out  of  a  job,  or  changing  or  thinking  of  changing  em- 
ployment will,  wherever  possible,  be  given  a  choice  of  jobs.  They 
will  be  told  which  jobs  contribute  most  to  the  country's  needs,  in- 
cluding those  for  exports  and  for  defence  purposes.  The  decision 
about  which  job  to  apply  for  will  rest  with  the  worker. 


(iv)  Safety,  Health  and  Welfare 

Administration:  In  June  1940,  the  administration  of  the  Factories 
Act  was  transferred  from  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  At  the  same  time  a  Factory  and  Welfare  Advisory  Board 
was  appointed  to  advise  on  welfare  and  assist  in  developing  and 
stimulating  safety,  health  and  welfare  arrangements.  Its  scope  was 
extended  in  1944  to  include  the  welfare  of  domestic  workers  in 
institutions.  In  March  1943  an  Industrial  Health  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  instituted  and  panels  of  this  Committee  have  con- 
sidered Dermatitis,  and  Radiological,  Ophthalmological  and  other 
special  problems. 

Working  Conditions  in  Factories:  The  Factories  Acts,  1937 
and  1948,  and  related  Acts,  make  provision  for  securing  the  Safety, 
Health  and  Welfare  of  workers  in  factories  and,  so  far  as  women  and 
young  persons  are  concerned,  for  the  regulation  of  working  hours 
and  holidays.  The  enforcement  of  these  Acts  is  carried  out  by 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  but  in  most  factories  where  mechanical 
power  is  not  used  the  duties  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
specified  in  Item  (1)  below  and  to  the  provision  of  sanitary  accom- 
modation are  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities.  Their  officers 
have  like  powers  of  entry  and  inspection,  for  these  purposes,  as 
H.M.  Inspectors. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Factories  Acts  are  in  relation  to: 

(1)  Cleanliness,    overcrowding,     temperature,    ventilation    and 
drainage  of  floors  in  factory  buildings. 

(2)  Lighting. 

(3)  Sanitary  conveniences. 

(4)  Safeguarding  of  machinery. 
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(5)  Safety  of  hoists,  lifts,  cranes  and  other  lifting  machinery  and 
lifting  tackle. 

(6)  Safety  of  steam  boilers  and  other  pressure  vessels. 

(7)  Safety  provisions  in  case  of  fire. 

(8)  Removal  of  dust  and  fumes. 

(9)  Special    precautions    and    regulations    in    connection    with 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  processes  or  work. 

(10)  Notification  of  Accidents  and  Industrial  Diseases. 

(11)  Hours  of  work  and  holidays  for  women  and  young  persons. 

(12)  Medical  examination  and  supervision  of  young  persons. 

Further  Education  and  Training  and  Business  Administra- 
tion: The  Appointments  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  deal  with 
applications  for  awards  under  the  Further  Education  and  Training 
Scheme,  which  was  designed  to  enable  men  and  women  to  complete 
courses  of  academic  or  professional  training  which  were  interrupted 
or  prevented  by  war  service.  Awards  made  under  this  Scheme  may 
include  a  maintenance  allowance  for  the  period  of  study  in  addition 
to  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 

It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  many  more  new  awards  will  be 
made  under  the  Scheme,  as  it  is  no  longer  open  to  persons  who 
joined  the  Forces  after  September  30th,  1947,  except  in  certain 
limited  circumstances  where  service  began  before  December  31st, 
1948. 

Appointments  Officers  also  administer  the  Scheme  of  Business 
Training  for  ex-Regular  Officers  and  Other  Ranks  who  wish  to 
enter  commerce  and  industry  and  have  the  educational  and  other 
qualifications  for  training  at  executive  level.  Under  this  scheme  they 
may  have  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  take  a  course  of 
business  training,  either  theoretical  or  practical  or  a  combination 
of  both. 


Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  7 
(as  on  December  1st,  ig§i) 

Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service, 
8  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  6200. 

Appointments  Department  of  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service, 
1-6  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 
Tel.:  EUSton  4383. 

Remploy  Ltd., 

25-28  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.  1. 
Tel.:  Victoria  6621. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 


i.  Administration:  ii.  Development:  iii.  Acquisition  of  Land:  iv.  New  Towns: 
v.  Highways. 


(i)  Administration 

The  central  authority  for  England  and  Wales  is  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,1  and  for  Scotland  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland.  The  aims  of  its  policy  were  listed  in  the 
White  Paper  on  the  Control  of  Land  Use,  H.M.S.O.  Cmd.  6537, 
1944  as:  "harmonising  the  claims  on  land  for  housing,  industry, 
agriculture,  national  parks,  roads  and  airfields;  redeveloping 
bombed  and  obsolete  areas ;  conserving  good  agricultural  land ;  pre- 
venting sporadic  and  unsightly  building  and  ribbon  development; 
minimising  the  risk  of  road  accidents,  avoiding  the  loss  of  time  and 
traffic  congestion  due  to  large  numbers  of  people  travelling  long 
distances  to  work;  eliminating  the  excessive  cost  of  services  caused 
by  bad  layout,  and  relieving  overcrowding". 

Local  planning  authorities  are  councils  of  either  counties  or 
county  boroughs;  where  it  appears  expedient,  the  Minister  may  by 
order  constitute  the  areas  of  any  two  or  more  of  such  councils  as  a 
united  district  with  a  Joint  Planning  Board  as  the  local  planning 
authority.  In  Scotland  the  local  planning  authorities  are  the 
councils  of  counties  and  large  burghs,  together  with  those  of  the 
two  small  burghs  of  St.  Andrews  and  Thurso.  Where  expedient,  local 
planning  authorities  may  combine  for  planning  purposes  or  be 
combined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  authorised  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Land  Board  which  covers  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland.  The  chairman  and  members  (not  to  exceed 
nine)  are  appointed  jointly  by  the  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Scotland)  Act,  1947,  differs 
only  in  detail  from  the  English  Act  of  1947,  and  except  where 
specifically  indicated,  the  powers  and  duties  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  apply  equally  to  Scotland  with  the  necessary  modifications. 

formerly  the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  and  during  part  of 
1951  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and  Planning.  (See  Page  8.)  The  plan- 
ning functions  of  the  Ministry  have  not  been  affected. 
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(ii)  Development 

Under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  every  local 
planning  authority  has  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  its  area.  It  must 
submit  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  a 
report,  together  with  a  development  plan,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  it  proposes  that  the  land  should  be  used.  The  plan  may 
designate  any  land  subject  to  compulsory  acquisition  by  any 
Minister,  local  authority  or  statutory  undertaker.  The  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  may  amend  any  local  develop- 
ment plan,  and  may  institute  a  local  inquiry  concerning  its 
proposals. 

Plans  were  statutorily  required  to  be  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  July  1  st,  1951,  but  the  majority  of  local  planning  authorities  have 
been  granted  an  extension  of  time  for  the  submission  of  their  plans. 
Every  plan  is  subject  to  review  at  five-yearly  intervals. 

Permission  is  required  in  respect  of  any  development  (develop- 
ment being  interpreted  as  "the  carrying  out  of  building,  engineering, 
mining  or  other  operations  in,  on,  over  or  under  land,  and  the 
making  of  any  material  change  in  the  use  of  any  buildings  or  other 
land".)  Applications  are  made  in  the  first  place  to  the  local  plan- 
ning authority.  Appeals  against  its  decisions  are  considered  by  the 
Minister,  who  may  also  direct  that  an  application  for  permission  to 
develop  shall  be  referred  to  him  instead  of  being  dealt  with  by  the 
local  planning  authority. 

Where  permission  to  develop  land  is  refused  or  granted  subject 
to  conditions,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  claims  that  the  land  has 
become  incapable  of  reasonably  beneficial  use  in  its  existing  state 
of  development,  he  may  serve  on  the  council  of  the  county  borough 
or  county  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  a  notice  requiring 
the  council  to  purchase  his  interest  in  the  land.  In  Scotland  the 
purchase  notice  may  be  served  only  on  the  local  planning  authority. 
In  certain  circumstances,  when  permission  to  develop  is  refused  by 
the  Minister  or  granted  subject  to  conditions,  a  claim  may  be  made 
to  the  local  planning  authority  for  compensation  for  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  land  due  to  the  refusal  or  conditions. 

Where  unauthorised  development  has  been  carried  out  without 
permission,  the  local  planning  authority  is  entitled  to  serve  notice 
requiring  the  land  to  be  restored  to  its  original  condition.  Appeal 
may  be  made  in  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  also  provides  that 
development  rights  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  and  are  in 
effect  saleable  by  the  Central  Land  Board  to  developers.  Where 
development  is  permitted  and  the  value  of  the  land  is  thereby 
increased,  that  increase  is  to  be  assessed  and  collected  on  behalf  of 
the  State  by  the  Central  Land  Board  in  the  form  of  a  "development 
charge". 

A  sum  of  £300,000,000  has  been  allotted  to  be  divided  among 
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owners  whose  property  has  been  depreciated  by  the  Acts  of  1947 
through  losing  its  potential  development  value.  A  Treasury  scheme 
will  prescribe  the  way  in  which  the  total  sum  is  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Central  Land  Board.  Claims  will  be  settled  not  later  than  June 
30th,  1953,  payment  being  made  in  Government  stock. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  trees  and  woodlands  and  the  protection  of  buildings 
of  architectural  or  historic  interest  in  future  development.  A  list 
of  buildings  of  architectural  and  historic  interest  is  maintained  by 
the  Ministry.  The  Act  of  1947  also  authorises  the  control  of  adver- 
tisement display  in  the  interests  of  public  amenity  and  safety. 


(iii)  Acquisition  of  Land 

Government  departments,  the  Central  Land  Board,  local 
authorities  and  other  statutory  bodies  possess  wide  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  development  and  planning,  by  agreement  or 
by  compulsory  purchase. 

Any  land  designated  by  a  development  plan  as  subject  to  com- 
pulsory acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  any  Government  department, 
local  authority  or  other  statutory  body  may  be  acquired  by  com- 
pulsory purchase  if  the  Minister  concerned  deems  it  expedient  to  do 
so.  Where  a  compulsory  purchase  order  is  made  the  Minister  may 
authorise  the  purchasing  authority  to  exercise  rights  of  ownership 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  would  be  required  for  the 
service  of  notices  to  treat.  In  Scotland  the  provision  applies  only  to 
local  planning  authorities. 

The  council  of  any  county,  county  borough  or  county  district  is 
entitled,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  to  acquire  by  agreement 
any  land  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  acquire  by  com- 
pulsory purchase. 

The  Central  Land  Board  can  acquire  any  land  by  agreement 
or  compulsorily.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Central  Land  Board  are 
paid  by  Parliamentary  vote,  but  the  Board  has  no  authority  to 
develop  land  so  acquired  but  must  dispose  of  it  as  directed  by  the 
Minister. 

Where  a  building  preservation  order  is  in  force  in  respect  of  a 
building  of  special  architectural  or  historic  interest  and  it  appears 
that  reasonable  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  building  are  not 
being  taken  by  the  existing  owners,  the  appropriate  local  authority 
or  the  Minister  of  Works  may  compulsorily  purchase  che  building 
and  adjacent  land.  Alternatively  the  Planning  Minister  may 
authorise  the  responsible  local  authority  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  these  general  rights  of  acquisition  and  purchase, 
local  authorities  have  other  powers  to  acquire  land  for  specific 
purposes.  Local  education  authorities  are  entitled  to  acquire  land 
for  educational  purposes  by  agreement,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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Minister  of  Education,  by  compulsory  purchase.  Under  various 
Housing  Acts  local  authorities  exercise  powers  to  acquire  land  for 
slum  clearance,  re-development  and  housing1. 


(iv)  New  Towns 

The  New  Towns  Act,  1946,  provides  for  the  creation  of  new  and 
independent  towns.  If,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
local  authorities,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
is  satisfied  that  in  the  national  interest  any  area  of  land  should 
be  developed  as  a  new  town,  he  may  make  an  order  designating 
that  area  as  the  site  of  a  proposed  new  town.  A  new  town  may  be 
developed  around  the  nucleus  of  an  existing  town  or  village  as  well 
as  on  undeveloped  land. 

For  every  new  town  inaugurated  under  the  Act  of  1946,  there 
must  be  established  a  development  corporation.  Each  development 
corporation  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  and  empowered  to  acquire, 
hold,  manage,  and  dispose  of  land  and  other  property;  to  carry  out 
building,  to  provide  water,  electricity,  gas,  sewerage  and  other 
services  and  to  carry  on  any  business  or  undertaking  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  new  town.  Any  land  in  the  development  area  of  a  new 
town  or  adjacent  land  essential  for  the  provision  of  its  services,  may 
be  acquired  by  the  development  corporation  by  agreement  or,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Minister,  by  compulsory  purchase. 

The  expenditure  of  development  corporations  is  defrayed  by 
grants  from  the  Treasury;  a  limit  of  £50,000,000  for  grants  to  defray 
capital  account  expenditure  by  all  development  corporations  is 
fixed  by  the  Act  of  1946.  Advances  to  cover  other  expenditure  are 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  only  may 
issue  special  securities  for  the  financing  of  development  corporations. 
The  corporations,  themselves,  are  authorised  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenditure  of  any  local  authority  or  statutory  undertaking, 
incurred  in  the  development  of  the  new  towns.  If  approved  by  the 
Minister,  a  development  corporation  can  by  agreement  transfer  all 
or  part  of  its  powers  to  a  local  authority.  An  annual  report  on  the 
operations  of  each  development  corporation  must  be  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  Minister  for  approval. 


(v)  Highways 

The  Government  Department  principally  concerned  with  high- 
ways is  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  which,  since  road  layout  is  im- 
portant in  the  planning  of  an  area,  co-ordinates  its  policy  on  the 

1These  powers  are  described  in  Chapter  2 :  Housing. 
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construction  and  improvement  of  roads  with  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Local  Government.  Similar  co-operation  between  highway 
and  planning  interests  in  local  government  helps  to  protect  traffic 
routes  from  undesirable  development  of  adjacent  land. 

Responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  trunk 
roads  rests  with  the  Minister  of  Transport,  while  local  authorities 
are  responsible  for  other  roads.  The  trunk  roads  consist  of  8,200 
miles  of  the  principal  routes  for  through  traffic ;  the  Minister  became 
the  highway  authority  for  them  under  the  Trunk  Roads  Acts  of 
1936  and  1946.  Though  the  Minister  pays  for  works  on  these  roads, 
he  usually  appoints  local  authorities  as  agents  to  arrange  for  the 
works  to  be  carried  out  on  his  behalf  by  directly  employed  labour 
or  by  contractors.  Other  roads  are  classified  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  according  to  their  degree  of  value  to  through  traffic,  or 
are  unclassified  if  they  are  mainly  of  importance  to  local  traffic.  The 
county  councils,  the  county  borough  councils  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  are  responsible  for  the  classified  roads,  except  that 
about  240  of  the  larger  borough  and  district  councils  have  the  right 
to  look  after  classified  roads  within  their  areas  and  be  reimbursed 
the  cost  by  the  council  of  the  county.  The  Minister  makes  grants 
from  the  Road  Fund  towards  local  authorities'  expenditure  on  the 
improvement  and  construction  of  classified  roads,  also  towards  the 
cost  of  maintaining  classified  roads  in  counties.  Works  on  un- 
classified roads  do  not  attract  grant.  Each  urban  authority  is 
responsible  for  its  own  unclassified  roads;  those  in  rural  districts  are 
maintained  by  the  county  council. 

The  local  highway  authorities  and  the  Minister  of  Transport  are 
empowered  to  construct  new  roads  which  upon  completion  become 
public  highways;  local  authorities  also  have  power  to  assume 
responsibility  for  existing  private  streets  or  roads,  over  which  the 
public  may  already  enjoy  the  right  of  passage. 

With  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
on  the  roads  of  Great  Britain  since  1 9 1 8,  there  has  developed  the 
serious  problem  of  road  accidents.  A  large  part  of  the  expenditure 
of  local  authorities  on  roads  in  recent  years  has  been  devoted  to 
works  for  the  improvement  of  dangerous  road  conditions,  including 
the  provision  of  footpaths,  refuges,  subways  and  marked  crossing 
places  for  pedestrians.  Recently  the  system  of  pedestrian  crossings 
has  been  revised,  and  the  main  features  of  the  new  system  are  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  crossings  and  a  more  conspicuous  mark- 
ing in  the  form  of  white  stripes.  It  is  hoped  that  these  changes, 
combined  with  simplified  regulations,  will  result  in  crossings  being 
more  respected  by  drivers  and  more  widely  used  by  pedestrians. 
Other  special  measures  for  the  reduction  of  accidents  include  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  the  use  of  vehicles  in  some  roads  during  certain 
hours  so  as  to  provide  safe  places  in  which  children  can  play.  For 
this  purpose  local  authorities  were  given  new  powers  under  the 
Street  Playgrounds  Act,   1938.     Since  1946  local  authorities  have 
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been  encouraged  to  set  up  local  road  safety  organisations  and  to 
conduct  road  safety  propaganda  campaigns.  The  approved  cost  of 
the  local  campaigns  attracts  grant  at  the  rate  of  60%  from  the  Road 
Fund.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  are  given 
financial  assistance  from  central  funds  and  the  Society  together  with 
the  Police,  local  education  authorities  and  the  local  authorities  are 
represented  on  the  local  road  safety  organisation. 

Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  8 

(as  on  December  1st,  1951) 

Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  4300. 

Central  Land  Board, 

Head  Office:  Devonshire  House,  Mayfair  Place,  Piccadilly,  W.i. 
Tel.:  MAYfair  8866. 

Ministry  of  Transport, 

1  Berkeley  Square  House,  Berkeley  Square,  W.i. 
Tel.:  MAYfair  9494. 

Ministry  of  Works, 

Lambeth  Bridge  House,  Albert  Embankment,  London,  S.E.i. 
Tel:  RELiance  761 1. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents, 
52  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  SLOane  2246. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


i.  Young  Persons  {England  and  Wales) :  ii.  Young  Persons  {Scotland) :  hi. 
Probation  {England  and  Wales) :  iv.  Probation  {Scotland) :  v.  Separation 
and  Maintenance  {England  and  Wales):  vi.  Separation  and  Aliment 
{Scotland):  vii.  Magistrates'  Courts  {England  and  Wales):  viii.  Civil 
Courts  {England  and  Wales):  ix.  Scottish  Courts:  x.  Legal  Aid  and 
Advice:  xi.  The  Police  Force  and  Prison  Service:  xii.  Aid  on  Discharge  and 
After-Care. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  divided  according  to  (a)  criminal, 
(b)  civil  cases.  In  England  and  Wales  civil  cases,  with  some  minor 
exceptions,  are  dealt  with  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Assize 
Courts  and  the  County  Courts.  Criminal  cases  are  dealt  with  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Petty  Sessional  or  Magistrates'  Courts,  which 
refer  more  serious  cases  to  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assizes,  or  in 
London,  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 


(i)    Young  Persons  {England  and  Wales) 

Juvenile  Courts:  Charges  against  children  or  young  persons, 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  care  or  protection  of  children  taken 
under  Section  62  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1933, 
proceedings  under  Sections  64,  65,  84  and  85  of  the  Children  and 
Young  Persons  Act,  1933,  and  complaints  about  school  attendance 
under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  may  be  heard  only  by  a  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  sitting  as  a  Juvenile  Court  (unless  the  child 
or  young  person  concerned  is  charged  jointly  with  an  adult  person). 
A  Juvenile  Court  is  required  to  sit  either  in  a  different  building  or 
room  from  that  in  which  sittings  of  the  other  Courts  are  held  or  on 
different  days  from  those  on  which  sittings  of  such  other  Courts  are 
held.  The  Justices  who  sit  in  the  Juvenile  Court  must  be  members 
of  a  panel  appointed  by  the  whole  body  of  Justices  for  the  Division 
from  those  amongst  their  number  who  are  specially  qualified  for 
dealing  with  juvenile  cases.  As  a  general  rule  the  Justice  must  be 
under  the  age  of  65.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 
In  the  Metropolitan  Police  Court  Area  certain  Juvenile  Courts 
are  held  elsewhere  than  in   the  buildings  used  as   Metropolitan 
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Police  Courts  and,  according  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct, 
the  Court  is  constituted  of: 

(a)  A  Metropolitan  Police  magistrate  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  act  as  chairman,  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  London,  selected  from  a  panel  of  such  Justices 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  or 

(b)  Three  Justices  of  the  Peace,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  act  as  a  Chairman  of 
Juvenile  Courts. 

Every  Juvenile  Court  shall  be  constructed  of  not  more  than  three 
Justices  and  shall  include  one  man  and,  if  practicable,  one  woman. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  empowers  the  Secretary  of  State 

to  provide: 

(a)  Remand  Centres  for  the  detention  of  persons  over  fourteen 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whilst  under  remand  or 
committed  in  custody  for  trial  or  sentence. 

(b)  Detention  Centres  for  the  detention  for  short  periods  of  per- 
sons over  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  under 
discipline  suitable  to  their  age  and  description. 

(c)  Borstal  Institutions  for  the  detention  of  offenders  over  sixteen 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  where  they  may  receive 
training  and  instruction  conducive  to  their  reformation  and 
the  prevention  of  future  crime. 

(d)  Attendance  Centres  at  which  offenders  over  twelve  and  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  required  to  attend  for  suitable 
instruction  under  supervision.  The  hours  of  attendance  at 
Attendance  Centres  will  be  fixed  so  as  to  make  the  minimum 
interference  with  normal  school  or  working  hours. 

All  remand  homes  provided  by  county  and  county  borough 
councils  must  receive  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  appointment  of  officers  to  take  charge  of  remand  homes 
is  also  subject  to  his  approval.  The  local  authorities  may  provide 
facilities  for  the  observation  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
detainees  at  remand  centres. 


(ii)    Young  Persons  [Scotland) 

Juvenile  Courts:  Charges  against  children  or  young  persons, 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  care  and  protection  of  children  taken 
under  Section  66  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Scotland) 
Act,  1937,  proceedings  under  Sections  68,  70  and  88  of  that  Act,  and 
complaints  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1946,  may  be  heard 
only  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  sitting  as  a  Juvenile  Court 
(unless  the  child  or  young  person  concerned  is  charged  jointly  with 
an  adult  person  or  unless  the  Lord  Advocate  otherwise  directs) .  An 
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application  for  an  adoption  order  may  also  be  made  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  applicant  or  the  infant  resides 
at  the  date  of  the  application  (Adoption  Act,  1950,  Section  9  (1)). 
A  Juvenile  Court  is  required  to  sit  either  in  a  different  building  or 
room  from  that  in  which  sittings  of  the  other  Courts  are  held  or  on 
different  days  from  those  on  which  sittings  of  such  other  Courts  are 
held.  In  the  areas  where  special  Juvenile  Courts  have  been  set  up, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  sit  in  the  Juvenile  Court  must  be  mem- 
bers of  a  panel  appointed  by  the  whole  body  of  Justices  for  the 
County  from  amongst  their  number  and  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
special  aptitude  or  qualifications  for  dealing  with  juvenile  cases. 

The  Criminal  Justice  (Scotland)  Act,  1949,  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide : 

(a)  Remand  Centres  for  the  detention  of  persons  not  less  than 
fourteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whilst  under 
remand  or  committed  in  custody  for  trial  or  sentence. 

(b)  Detention  Centres  for  the  detention  for  short  periods  of  per- 
sons not  less  than  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
under  discipline  suitable  to  their  age  and  description. 

(c)  Borstal  Institutions  for  the  detention  of  offenders  not  less  than 
sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  years,  where  they  may  receive  training  and 
instruction  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  the  prevention 
of  future  crime. 

All  remand  homes  provided  by  councils  of  counties  and  large 
burghs  must  receive  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  appointment  of  officers  to  take  charge  of  remand  homes 
is  also  subject  to  his  approval.  The  local  authorities  may  provide 
facilities  for  the  (mental  and  physical)  medical  examination  of 
detainees  at  remand  centres. 


(iii)  Probation  [England  and  Wales) 

Under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  where  any  prisoner  is  con- 
victed of  an  offence  other  than  one  the  sentence  for  which  is  fixed  by 
law,  the  court  may  make  a  probation  order  placing  him  under  the 
supervision  of  a  probation  officer  for  a  period  of  between  one  and 
three  years. 

The  court  may  stipulate  certain  requirements  as  part  of  the 
order  if  they  consider  them  necessary  to  ensure  the  good  conduct 
of  the  prisoner.  Where  the  home  surroundings  or  general  environ- 
ment are  unsatisfactory  the  prisoner  may  be  required  to  live  in  a 
probation  hostel  or  home,  or  other  institution  specified  in  the  order. 

If  a  doctor  advises  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  is  in  need  of  treat- 
ment for  mental  disorders  but  not  certifiable  as  a  person  of  unsound 
mind,  or  as  a  defective,  the  probation  order  may  require  the  prisoner 
to  undergo  medical  treatment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year. 
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Such  treatment  may  be  as  a  resident  or  non-resident  patient  at  a 
hospital  or  institution  or  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor  with 
appropriate  qualifications. 

Where  a  probation  order  has  stipulated  residence  in  a  hostel  or  an 
institution  (other  than  for  treatment  as  a  mental  patient)  for  a 
period  of  more  than  six  months,  a  report  must  be  made  on  the  case 
by  the  probation  officer  to  the  supervising  court  at  the  end  of  six 
months  and  if  the  court  thinks  fit  it  may  cancel  or  reduce  the 
residential  requirements  of  the  probation  order. 

Under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  one  or  more  petty  sessional 
divisions  may  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  probation 
area.  Each  probation  area  has  a  probation  committee  of  justices 
and  each  petty  sessions  division  has  one  or  more  probation  case  com- 
mittees. Where  the  petty  sessions  division  is  also  the  probation  area, 
the  probation  committee  is  also  the  case  committee. 

The  appointment  of  probation  officers  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
probation  committee.  Each  petty  sessions  division  must  have  at 
least  one  woman  probation  officer. 

Residential  probation  hostels  and  homes  specified  in  a  probation 
order  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Probation 
hostels  are  intended  for  probationers  who  are  employed  outside 
the  premises,  probation  homes  for  those  for  whom  outside  employ- 
ment is  not  considered  suitable. 

If  information  is  laid  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  a  pro- 
bationer has  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  his  probation 
order,  the  probationer  may  be  summoned  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  which  may,  depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  offence, 
impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10,  or  in  certain  events  require  the 
probationer  to  attend  at  an  attendance  centre  or  commit  him  to 
appear  before  the  court  of  assize  or  quarter  sessions.  The  Court 
may  deal  with  an  offender,  provided  the  offence  is  not  one  for  which 
the  sentence  is  fixed  by  law,  by  dismissing  the  information  or  charge 
or  discharging  the  offender  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  commits 
no  offence  during  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

(iv)  Probation  [Scotland] 

Under  the  Criminal  Justice  (Scotland)  Act,  1949,  where  any 
person  has  committed  an  offence  for  which  no  particular  sentence 
is  fixed  by  law,  the  Court  may  make  a  probation  order  placing  him 
under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer  for  a  period  of  between 
one  and  three  years. 

The  Court  may  stipulate  additional  requirements  as  part  of  the 
order  if  it  considers  them  necessary  to  ensure  the  good  conduct  of 
the  person.  Where  the  home  surroundings  or  general  environment 
are  unsatisfactory  the  prisoners  may  be  required  to  live  for  not 
longer  than  twelve  months  in  a  probation  hostel  or  home,  or  other 
institution  specified  in  the  order. 
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If  a  doctor  advises  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  is  in  need  of  treat- 
ment for  mental  disorders  but  not  certifiable  as  a  person  of  unsound 
mind,  or  as  a  defective,  the  probation  order  may  require  the  person 
to  undergo  medical  treatment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year. 
Such  treatment  may  be  as  a  voluntary  boarder  under  Section  15  of 
the  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act,  1866,  or  as  a  resident  or  non-resident 
patient  at  a  hospital  or  institution  or  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor 
with  appropriate  qualifications. 

Where  a  probation  order  has  stipulated  residence  in  a  hostel  or 
an  institution  (other  than  for  treatment  as  a  mental  patient)  for  a 
period  of  more  than  six  months,  a  report  must  be  made  on  the  case 
by  the  probation  officer  to  the  Court  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  if 
the  Court  thinks  fit  it  may  cancel  or  reduce  the  residential  require- 
ments of  the  probation  order. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  a  pro- 
bationer has  failed  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  the  probation 
order,  the  Court  may  impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £10  or  may 
sentence  the  probationer  for  the  offence  for  which  the  probation 
order  was  made,  or  may  vary  the  requirements  of  the  probation 
order. 

Where  a  probationer  has  been  dealt  with  for  committing  an 
offence  during  the  currency  of  the  probation  order,  the  Court  which 
made  the  probation  order  or  the  Court  to  which  the  probation  order 
has  been  transferred  may  sentence  the  probationer  for  the  offence 
for  which  the  probation  order  was  made. 

Each  probation  area  (that  is,  a  county  or  a  large  burgh  or  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these)  has  a  probation  committee  which 
is  responsible  for  appointing  a  sufficient  number  of  salaried  pro- 
bation officers  within  its  area.  Apart  from  the  Sheriff  and  any  one 
or  more  Sheriffs-Substitute  whom  the  Sheriff  may  nominate  who 
are  ex-officio  members,  the  probation  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
appropriate  local  authority  or  authorities.  A  probation  committee 
may  appoint  sub-committees,  known  as  Case  Committees,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  work  of  probation  officers  and  to  give  them 
any  assistance  within  their  powers. 

(v)  Separation  and  Maintenance  {England  and  Wales) 

Separation  and  Maintenance  Orders:  An  order  upon  the 
application  of  a  married  woman  is  granted  for  aggravated  assault, 
desertion,  wilful  neglect  to  provide  reasonable  maintenance,  per- 
sistent cruelty  to  her  or  her  infant  children,  habitual  drunkenness  or 
drug-taking,  insistence  upon  sexual  intercourse  whilst  knowingly 
suffering  from  venereal  disease,  for  having  been  compelled  by  her 
husband  to  submit  herself  to  prostitution,  and  for  adultery. 

An  order  on  the  application  of  a  husband  is  granted  for  adultery, 
habitual  drunkenness  or  drug-taking,  and  persistent  cruelty  to  his 
children. 
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When  the  wife  is  an  applicant  an  order  may  be  granted  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  husband  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife  such  a 
weekly  sum  not  exceeding  £5  per  week  as  may  be  considered 
reasonable  having  regard  to  the  means  of  both  husband  and  wife. 
If  there  are  children  of  the  marriage  under  2 1  years  of  age,  the 
custody  of  the  children  may  be  given  to  the  wife  and  a  further 
weekly  sum  awarded  not  exceeding  30s.  weekly  for  each  child.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  order  should  include  a  non-cohabitation 
clause.    The  inclusion  of  such  a  clause  may  often  be  undesirable. 

If  the  husband  fails  to  comply  with  the  order  he  can,  after  14 
days,  be  brought  before  the  Court  either  on  a  summons  or  a  warrant 
of  arrest  and  he  may  be  committed  to  prison  if  he  continues  to  dis- 
obey the  order.  The  law  requires,  however,  that  before  he  is  com- 
mitted the  Justices  shall  make  enquiry  as  to  his  means  and  if  they 
are  of  opinion  that  his  failure  is  not  due  to  his  wilful  refusal  or 
culpable  neglect,  they  may  not  issue  a  warrant  for  his  committal  to 
prison. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  order  the  maintenance  to  be  paid 
through  the  Collecting  Officer  of  the  Court.  A  woman  is  usually 
well-advised  to  consent  to  this  being  done,  because  it  prevents  dis- 
pute as  to  the  amount  paid  or  in  arrears,  and  also  protects  her 
against  her  husband  where  necessary. 

In  cases  where  payment  is  made  direct  to  the  wife  and  difficulty 
continually  arises,  she  should  apply  for  the  order  to  be  varied,  so  as 
to  allow  payment  through  the  Collecting  Officer  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  may,  on  the  application  of  the  married  woman  or 
her  husband,  and  upon  cause  being  shown  upon  fresh  evidence 
(i.e.  evidence  which  had  not  come  to  the  party's  knowledge  at  the 
time  the  order  was  made  or  as  to  facts  which  have  happened 
since),  at  any  time,  alter,  vary  or  discharge  the  order.  It  may 
also,  at  any  time,  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  the  weekly 
payment. 

If  any  married  woman,  who  has  obtained  an  order,  voluntarily 
resumes  co-habitation  with  her  husband  or  commits  adultery,  such 
order  shall,  on  proof  thereof,  be  discharged.  But  the  Court  may 
refuse  to  discharge  the  order,  if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  her  adultery 
was  conduced  by  the  failure  of  the  husband  to  make  such  payments 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  he  was  able  to  make.  If  the  order  is 
discharged,  the  Court  may  make  a  fresh  order  leaving  the  custody 
of  the  children  with  the  wife  and  awarding  her  maintenance  for  the 
children. 

If  a  woman  has  grounds  for  applying  for  a  maintenance  order  or 
an  order  has  been  made  and  she  proves  that  her  husband  is  residing 
in  a  British  Dominion  or  Protectorate  (with  certain  exceptions,  e.g. 
Canada)  the  Court  may  make  a  provisional  order  for  transmission 
overseas  or  an  existing  order  may  be  so  transmitted  with  a  view  to 
proceedings  being  taken  against  the  husband  in  the  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  in  which  he  is  residing. 
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Affiliation  Orders:  Proceedings  may  be  taken  before  the  birth 
of  the  child  or  within  1 2  months  after  the  birth,  or  if  the  putative 
father  is  out  of  England  at  the  time  of  birth  within  1 2  months  after 
his  return,  or  at  any  time  if  the  putative  father  has  made  any  pay- 
ment within  12  months  from  the  birth  of  the  child.  Corroborative 
evidence  of  the  mother's  statements  is  always  required,  and  as  this 
involves  highly  technical  points,  skilled  advice  should  be  obtained. 
The  amount  of  the  order  may  be  subsequently  varied  as  in  the  case 
of  separation  orders. 

The  dispute  may  be  settled  by  an  agreement,  without  proceedings, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  best,  or,  in  the  end,  the  least 
expensive  way,  though  if  the  father  has  paid  under  an  agreement  he 
can  always  be  summoned  and  an  affiliation  order  obtained  in  the 
Magistrates'  Court.  An  order  of  the  Justices  is  enforceable  by  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  but  an  agreement  is  only  enforceable  in  the  Civil 
Courts. 

Guardianship  of  Infants:  A  Magistrates'  Court  may  in  certain 
cases,  upon  the  application  of  a  mother,  make  an  order  giving  her 
the  custody  of  the  infant  children  of  a  marriage  and  order  the  father 
to  pay  maintenance,  in  respect  of  any  child.  The  amount  of  the 
order  may  be  subsequently  varied  as  in  the  case  of  a  separation 
order.  An  order  for  custody  may  also  be  made  on  the  application 
of  the  father.  In  considering  any  such  application  the  Court  shall 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  child  as  the  first  and  paramount 
consideration. 

(vi)  Separation  and  Aliment  {Scotland) 

Judicial  Separation:  A  decree  of  judicial  separation  may  be 
obtained  by  a  spouse  in  Scotland  only  on  the  grounds  of  adultery  or 
cruelty  or  habitual  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  other  spouse. 

Aliment  of  Wife  :  In  Scotland  the  general  rule  is  that  a  husband 
is  liable  to  aliment  his  wife.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  maintains  or  offers 
to  maintain  her  at  bed  and  board,  and,  if  she  is  living  apart,  he 
cannot  be  forced  to  provide  aliment  unless  his  conduct  has  given 
her  reasonable  cause  for  separating  from  him.  A  husband  who  fails 
to  adhere  to  and  aliment  his  wife,  as  well  as  a  husband  against  whom 
a  decree  of  judicial  separation  has  been  obtained  may  be  ordered 
by  the  court  to  provide  aliment.  The  amount  of  aliment  awarded 
will  depend  on  the  position  and  manner  of  life  of  the  spouses  and, 
except  in  a  case  of  judicial  separation,  is  limited  to  such  time  as  the 
husband  refuses  to  adhere  to  and  maintain  his  wife.  No  aliment  is 
due  after  the  spouses  have  been  divorced. 

Guardianship  of  Infants:  When  an  order  is  made  under  the 
Guardianship  of  Infants  Act,  1925,  giving  the  custody  of  a  child  to 
the  mother  it  may  require  the  father  to  pay  her  a  periodical  sum  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  child.  In  a  court's  consideration  of  any 
question  of  custody  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  regarded  as  a 
paramount  factor. 

Affiliation  and  Aliment  :  The  parents  of  an  illegitimate  child 
are  jointly  liable  for  its  support  but  if  either  is  unable  to  contribute 
the  whole  cost  falls  upon  the  other.  Paternity  must  be  admitted  or 
established  by  a  decree  of  court.  Thus,  in  an  action  of  affiliation  and 
aliment,  the  mother  seeks  to  have  the  paternity  established  against 
the  alleged  father  and  to  obtain  a  decree  against  him  for  the  aliment 
of  the  child  and  expenses  connected  with  the  birth.  The  amount  of 
aliment  awarded  depends  on  the  means  and  position  of  the  parties 
and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Collection  of  Aliment:  In  Scotland  there  are  no  Collecting 
Officers.  Neither  have  the  Clerks  of  Court  any  duty  of  collection  of 
sums  awarded  as  aliment.  In  proceedings  for  aliment,  however, 
representation  by  a  solicitor  is  usual  and  on  an  award  of  aliment  the 
solicitor  concerned  takes  steps  to  have  the  Court's  decree  enforced. 
In  Scotland  the  legal  aid  service  is  now  available  to  any  woman 
suing  for  aliment  who  satisfies  the  necessary  conditions  and  so  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  by  anyone  wishing  to  obtain  an  order  of 
separation  and  aliment,  adherence  and  aliment  or  affiliation  and 
aliment  or  an  order  under  the  Guardianship  of  Infants  Act,  should 
be  to  consult  one  of  the  local  Legal  Aid  representatives  referred  to 
on  page  123. 

Maintenance  Orders  Act,  igjo.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enable 
certain  orders  for  maintenance  or  aliment  to  be  made  and  enforced 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance,  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band has  left  their  home  in  Scotland  and  gone  to  live  in  England 
can  obtain  an  order  against  him  in  the  Sheriff  Court  for  the  district 
in  which  she  is  living  and  can  then  have  such  order  registered  in  an 
English  court  for  enforcement  there. 


(vii)  Magistrates'  Courts  (England  and  Wales) 

The  Magistrates'  Courts  deal  mostly  with  criminal  cases  but  they 
also  exercise  a  wide  jurisdiction  covering  such  things  as  mainten- 
ance, separation  and  bastardy  orders,  guardianship  and  adoption 
of  children  and  the  recovery  of  penalties  incurred  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  etc. 

Magistrates'  Court  cases  are  heard  by  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
or  by  unpaid  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Information  as  to  local  proceed- 
ings may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Justices. 

Summonses:  Proceedings  are  commenced  usually  by  summons 
obtained  on  application  and  payment  of  fees  by  the  injured  party. 
The  fee  for  a  summons  is  one  shilling,  to  which  in  many  districts  is 
added  a  fee  of  one  shilling  for  service.  Applicants  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  fee  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices,  be 
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granted  a  free  summons.  Additional  charges  are  made  for  service 
outside  the  police  area  in  many  districts. 

Warrants:  If  a  person  who  is  summoned  before  the  Court  does 
not  appear,  the  Court  may  in  certain  cases  decide  the  case  in  his 
absence,  or  may  adjourn  the  case  or  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  by 
the  police.  The  fee  for  a  warrant  is  one  shilling.  The  warrant  is 
handed  to  the  police,  who  may  then  arrest  the  offender  if  he  can  be 
found.  In  most  cases  the  applicant  for  a  warrant  must  be  able  to 
give  the  police  information  as  to  the  offender's  whereabouts. 

Fines  and  Imprisonment:  Punishment,  where  this  is  within  the 
powers  of  the  court,  generally  takes  the  form  of  fine  (with  or  without 
payment  of  costs)  or  imprisonment. 

An  offender  who  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  may  be  released  at  once  by  payment  of  the  total 
amount  due,  but  if  a  prison  sentence  has  commenced,  the  payment 
required  is  reduced  proportionately  each  day  as  the  sentence  is 
served.  If  a  person  who  is  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  has  not  the  ready 
money,  but  can  pay  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  he  should  explain  the 
circumstances  and  ask  the  Magistrate  to  allow  him  time  to  pay.  The 
time  may  be  extended  from  time  to  time  by  the  Court  on  his 
application  or  payment  by  instalments  may  be  directed. 

In  serious  cases  the  Magistrate,  after  a  preliminary  hearing,  com- 
mits the  accused  for  trial  by  jury  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  the  Assizes. 
A  person  charged  with  an  offence  (other  than  an  assault)  may  claim 
to  be  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  Assizes  by  a  jury  instead  of  by  the 
Magistrates  if  the  offence  is  one  for  which  the  Magistrates  could 
pass  a  sentence  of  more  than  three  months'  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a  fine ;  in  such  cases  the  Magistrates  themselves  may 
send  the  accused  up  for  trial. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  offences,  including 
stealing  and  obtaining  money,  etc.,  by  false  pretences,  the  Magis- 
trates may  either  commit  the  accused  for  trial  at  a  higher  court,  or, 
if  they  think  fit,  may  deal  with  the  offence  themselves,  provided  the 
accused  consents. 


(viii)  Civil  Courts  (England  and  Wales) 

The  County  Court:  The  County  Court  may  be  used  for  the 
recovery  of  debts,  or  damages  for  breaches  of  contract,  or  damages 
for  civil  wrongs  (e.g.  injury  caused  by  negligent  driving  of  a  car) : 
provided  (generally  speaking)  that  the  claim  does  not  exceed  £200. 

County  Court  Summons:  Actions  are  commenced  by  the  ag- 
grieved party  entering  a  "plaint"  at  the  County  Court  Office,  for 
which  the  fees  are  from  is.  to  50s.,  according  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  claim.  Where  the  claim  is  between  £5  and  £25  the 
fee  is  is.  in  the  £  plus  3s. 

The  Court  then  issues  and  serves  the  County  Court  summons 
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This  may  be  either  an  "ordinary"  summons  calling  upon  the 
Defendant  to  attend  the  Court  at  a  specified  date  for  the  hearing  of 
the  action  or,  where  the  claim  is  for  a  debt,  it  may  be  a  "default" 
summons,  calling  on  the  Defendant  to  notify  the  Court  within  a 
specified  time  as  to  whether  he  has  a  defence  to  the  claim.  If  the 
notice  of  defence  is  not  given  within  the  specified  time,  judgment 
may  be  entered  against  him  forthwith.  If  he  decides  to  defend  the 
case  he  will  be  advised  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing;  for  a  claim 
of  more  than  £10  the  notice  of  defence  must  take  the  form  of  an 
affidavit. 

Whether  the  summons  is  "ordinary"  or  "default"  the  Defendant 
should  attend  the  hearing,  or  judgment  may  be  given  against  him 
in  his  absence. 

A  County  Court  Judgment:  Where  the  Plaintiff  obtains 
judgment,  the  cost  of  the  summons  and  hearing  will  normally  be 
added  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Defendant. 

Where  a  judgment  is  given  for  a  sum  of  money,  the  Court  may, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  order  the  money  to  be  paid  immediately  or  by 
instalments. 

A  Judgment  Summons:  If  the  Defendant  does  not  obey  the 
judgment,  by  paying  the  necessary  sums  or  as  otherwise  ordered,  the 
Plaintiff  may  either  issue  execution,  i.e.  apply  to  the  Court  to  send 
bailiffs  to  seize  the  Defendant's  goods,  or  may  apply  to  the  Court 
for  a  "judgment  summons". 

This  summons  calls  upon  the  Defendant  to  attend  the  Court  on 
a  specified  date  and  show  why  he  has  not  obeyed  the  judgment. 
When  the  summons  is  heard  the  Defendant  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  explain  why  he  has  not  paid,  and  to  give  some  evidence  that  he 
has  not  had  the  necessary  means  to  pay,  but  he  will  not  be  allowed 
in  any  way  to  contest  the  original  judgment.  If  the  Plaintiff  satis- 
fies the  Judge  that  the  Defendant  either  has  or  has  had  the  means  to 
pay  the  judgment  debt,  a  Committal  Order  will  be  issued.  This 
order  will  state  that  the  Defendant  must  make  certain  payments,  and 
if  he  does  not  make  them  he  will  be  committed  to  prison  by  the 
officers  of  the  Court.  Any  person  therefore  who  is  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  County  Court  should  attend  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings  or  serious  results  may  follow. 

General:  A  debtor  who,  owing  to  ill-health  or  loss  of  work,  is 
unable  to  keep  up  any  payments  which  the  Court  has  ordered, 
should  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Court  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  will  save  costs  and  much  unnecessary  worry  and  trouble. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  person  to  be  represented  by  a  solicitor 
in  the  County  Court,  but  in  all  cases  of  doubt  on  this  point  the 
advice  of  a  solicitor  should  be  taken. 

When  any  person  receives  a  summons  or  other  paper  from  the 
Court,  he  should  read  it  carefully  right  through.  If  he  does  not 
understand  what  to  do  he  should  go  to  the  County  Court  on  any 
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day  between  the  hours  mentioned  on  the  summons,  where  the 
officials  are  always  ready  to  explain  and  help  Defendants,  although 
they  cannot  advise  a  Defendant  whether  he  should  dispute  the  claim 
or  not.  If  the  Defendant  does  not  dispute  the  claim  he  should  go 
down  at  once  to  the  Court  or  write  to  the  Registrar  admitting  the 
claim  and  stating  how  he  can  pay  the  money  and,  if  he  can  only  pay 
by  instalments,  giving  reasons. 

When  writing  to  the  Court  he  must  give  the  name  of  the  Plaintiff 
and  Defendant  in  full  and  also  the  letter  and  numbers  printed  on 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  summons. 

When  going  to  the  Court  he  should  remember  to  take  all  papers 
relating  to  the  case. 

Administration  Order:  Such  an  order  is  equivalent  to  Bank- 
ruptcy on  a  small  scale. 

When  a  debtor  cannot  pay  the  amount  of  a  judgment,  or  when 
several  creditors  are  pressing  him,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  applying 
for  an  administration  order.  He  may  obtain  a  form  of  request  from 
the  County  Court  Offices  and  must  fill  in  the  required  particulars  of 
all  his  debts  (which  must  not  exceed  a  specified  amount),  his  earn- 
ings and  other  means  of  support,  his  dependants,  etc.  When  the 
request  has  been  returned  to  the  Court  the  Judge  will  fix  a  day  for 
hearing.  If  everything  is  satisfactory  an  order  may  be  made  that 
the  debtor  shall  pay  a  regular  instalment  into  the  Court,  and  when 
the  whole  debt  is  paid  the  money  will  be  divided  among  the 
creditors,  whose  original  rights  of  proceeding  individually  are 
merged  in  the  order.  Under  such  an  order  the  Judge  may  give  the 
Defendant  a  discharge  on  payment  of  less  than  20s.  in  the  pound. 

Such  procedure  may  be  found  useful  in  cases  where  a  man  is 
hopelessly  in  debt  and  is  first  paying  oft'  one  creditor  and  then 
borrowing  from  other  people. 

Other  Jurisdiction:  The  County  Court  also  has  certain  "equity" 
jurisdiction  in  relation  (amongst  other  matters)  to  the  property  of  a 
deceased  person,  trusts,  mortgages,  partnerships  and  the  property 
of  infants,  provided  (generally  speaking)  that  the  property  does  not 
exceed  £500  in  amount  or  value.  The  County  Court  also  has  a 
jurisdiction  under  many  Statutes  too  numerous  to  mention ;  among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Rent  Restriction  Acts.  Some 
County  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  Bankruptcy  (without  limit  as  to 
amount)  and  in  the  winding-up  of  Companies  (up  to  £10,000 
capital);  and  some  County  Courts  have  a  (limited)  Admiralty  juris- 
diction (e.g.  a  claim  for  damages  by  collision  at  sea  not  exceeding 
£300). 

Bailiffs:  Bailiffs  may  be  sent  either  by  the  County  Court  under 
a  judgment  or  by  a  landlord  in  distraint  for  rent.  The  points  that 
arise  are  usually  so  technical  and  involved  that  the  applicant  should 
be  referred  to  a  solicitor. 
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(ix)  Scottish  Courts 

The  law  of  Scotland  is  an  independent  system  of  law,  differing 
widely  in  many  important  respects  from  English  law.  The  organisa- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  courts  in  Scotland  is  also  entirely  different 
from  what  is  found  in  England.  The  supreme  court  in  civil  matters 
in  Scotland  is  the  Court  of  Session,  which  is  at  present  composed  of 
fourteen  judges.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  supreme  court  in  criminal  matters  in  Scotland 
is  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  have  thus  a  dual  role  as  civil  and 
criminal  judges.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary. 

The  principal  inferior  Courts  in  Scotland  are  (a)  the  Sheriff 
Court,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  inferior  Courts  and 
which  exercises  a  wide  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  (b)  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Court  whose  civil  jurisdiction  is  confined  to 
small  debt  actions  for  amounts  not  exceeding  £5  and  which  has 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace  and  certain 
minor  statutory  offences,  and  (c)  the  Police  or  Burgh  Court,  which 
has  a  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  Judges  in  the 
Police  or  Burgh  Court  are  usually  lay  magistrates  but  in  certain 
circumstances  a  lawyer  may  be  appointed  on  a  full  time  basis.  Such 
a  judge  is  called  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  The  only  stipendiary 
magistrate  so  far  appointed  is  in  Glasgow,  (d)  The  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  in  each  burgh  has  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the  erection 
or  alteration  of  buildings.  The  Court  of  Session,  The  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  and  the  Sheriff  Court,  being  the  principal  Courts, 
are  now  dealt  with  in  greater  detail. 

The  Court  of  Session  :  The  fourteen  judges  who  compose  the 
Court  of  Session  sit  in  two  groups  or  chambers.  One  is  known 
as  the  Inner  House  and  consists  of  eight  judges  while  the  other  is 
called  the  Outer  House  and  consists  of  six  judges.  The  Outer 
House  judges  are  known  as  Lords  Ordinary.  The  Inner  House 
sits  in  two  divisions  of  four  judges  each.  These  divisions  are  called 
the  First  and  Second  Division  respectively.  The  First  Division  is 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  President  who  is  President  of  the  whole 
Court  and  who  is  also  Lord  Justice  General  in  his  criminal  capacity. 
The  Chairman  or  President  of  the  Second  Division  is  known  as  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk.  The  two  Divisions  possess  equal  authority.  The 
Inner  House  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  and  of  the  inferior  Courts.  It  also  has  sole  jurisdiction 
as  regards  Special  Cases,  which  are  applications  to  the  Court  for  a 
decision  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  and  in  certain  applications 
such  as  Company  Petitions  which  by  statute  or  otherwise  are  bound 
to  be  presented  to  the  Inner  House.  There  is  also  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Session  and  exercised  through  the  Inner  House  an  equit- 
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able  jurisdiction  referred  to  as  the  nobile  ojficium  which  allows  the 
Court  to  entertain  certain  kinds  of  petitions  and  applications  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  normal  framework  of  Court  procedure,  and 
even  in  certain  cases  to  modify  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Finally 
the  Inner  House  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  against  the  decisions  of 
sundry  committees,  tribunals  and  liquidators. 

The  Outer  House  judges  or  Lords  Ordinary  sit  singly  in  separate 
Courts  and  are  the  judges  who  first  hear  all  ordinary  cases.  Their 
decision  is  final  if  not  appealed  to  the  Inner  House.  In  certain  cases 
such  as  actions  for  damages  or  slander  actions  the  Lord  Ordinary 
may  sit  with  a  Jury.  Certain  Court  business  such  as  exchequer 
causes  have  been  specially  assigned  by  statute  to  particular  Lords 
Ordinary. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary:  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland.  It  consists  of  all  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  viz:  the  Lord  Justice  General,  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  the  other  twelve  Lords  of  Session,  any 
one  of  whom  may  sit  alone.  The  judges  are  known  in  their  criminal 
capacity  as  Lords  Commissioner  of  Justiciary.  The  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  has  a  universal  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  the  first  instance 
in  all  cases  of  major  crimes,  and  may  review  certain  decisions  of 
inferior  courts.  There  was  no  appeal  from  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  until  1926  when  by  Act  of  Parliament  an  Appeal  Court 
consisting  of  three  High  Court  judges  was  set  up  to  review  decisions 
of  the  High  Court  itself  and  also  certain  decisions  of  inferior  courts 
which  could  not  previously  be  reviewed.  Proceedings  in  the  High 
Court  are  instituted  by  the  Lord  Advocate  at  the  public  expense. 
Although  in  certain  circumstances  a  private  prosecution  is  com- 
petent, such  prosecutions  are  almost  unknown  in  Scotland. 

The  Sheriff  Court — Civil  Jurisdiction:  The  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sheriff  Court  is  broadly  speaking  comparable  to  that  of  the 
English  County  Court  and  extends  to  nearly  all  actions.  Civil  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Sheriff  Court  fall  naturally  into  five  categories,  viz., 

(a)  Small  debt  actions  where  the  amount  sued  for  or  the  value  of 
the  cause  does  not  exceed  £20.  These  actions  are  heard  in  a  division 
of  the  Sheriff  Court  known  as  the  Small  Debt  Court.  A  small  debt 
summons,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  printed  schedule  completed  by 
the  applicant,  is  issued  by  the  Sheriff  Clerk  on  payment  of  4/-.  In 
small  debt  cases  the  Sheriff  has  power  at  his  own  hand  to  award  an 
instalment  decree.  There  is  no  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  Small  Debt 
Court  except  in  very  special  cases  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary. 

(b)  Summary  causes  where  the  amount  sued  for  or  the  value  of  the 
cause  exceeds  £20  but  does  not  exceed  £50.  The  Sheriff  Court  has 
sole  and  final  jurisdiction  in  causes  where  the  value  is  under  £50. 

(c)  Ordinary  causes  where  the  sum  sued  for  or  the  value  of  the  cause 
exceeds  £50.  In  such  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Court  is 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  Court  of  Session.   In  practice  actions  for 
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very  large  sums  are  now  very  often  brought  in  the  Sheriff  Court 
except  in  Edinburgh  where  the  Court  of  Session  tends  to  take 
precedence,  (d)  Summary  applications  which  include  a  miscellan- 
eous number  of  applications  such  as  adoption  proceedings,  which 
under  common  law  or  statute  may  be  brought  before  the  Sheriff  for 
disposal  in  a  summary  manner,  (e)  Certain  actions  between 
employee  and  employer. 

The  Sheriff  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  actions 
of  divorce,  or  of  actions  of  declarator  involving  the  status  of  the 
individual,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
Certain  other  actions  are  also  specifically  excluded  from  its 
jurisdiction. 

In  all  cases  other  than  actions  raised  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  a 
cause  is  originated  by  a  Petition  or  Initial  Writ  which  narrates  the 
Pursuer's  case  in  a  series  of  numbered  paragraphs.  This  writ  also 
sets  forth  the  remedy  sought  and  indicates  the  legal  propositions 
upon  which  the  Pursuer  relies.  The  Sheriff  Clerk  grants  a  warrant 
for  service  of  the  Writ  on  the  defender  on  payment  of  i  o/-  Court 
dues.  As  the  name  implies,  Summary  and  Small  Debt  cases  are 
disposed  of  with  much  less  formality  than  the  ordinary  causes. 

The  judge  in  the  Sheriff  Court  is  normally  a  Sheriff  Substi- 
tute who  must  be  an  Advocate  or  Solicitor  of  a  number  of  years' 
standing.  The  Sheriff  Substitute  is  not  permitted  to  engage  in 
private  practice.  Each  Sheriffdom  has,  however,  a  Sheriff  Principal, 
usually  a  K.C.,  whose  main  function  is  to  hear  more  serious  criminal 
cases  and  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  his  substitutes,  and  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Lothians  and  Lanarkshire,  is  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  private  practice.  An  appeal  in  most  cases  lies 
from  the  decision  of  the  Sheriff  Substitute  to  the  Sheriff  Principal 
and  thence  to  the  Court  of  Session.  A  cheap  and  efficient  method  of 
appeal  is  thus  provided  within  the  Sheriffdom  itself.  An  appeal  may 
also  be  taken  direct  from  the  Sheriff  Substitute  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction:  The  common  law  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sheriff  Court  extends  to  every  description  of  crime  within  the 
Sheriffdom  except  such  as  are,  by  Statute  or  by  long  established 
practice,  excluded.  The  crimes  excepted  are  treason,  murder, 
attempt  to  murder,  and  rape.  Since  a  Sheriff  cannot  inflict  a 
penalty  exceeding  two  years  imprisonment  it  is  a  question  of  the 
gravity  of  the  alleged  offence  whether  criminal  proceedings  should 
be  taken  in  the  Sheriff  Court  or  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  Pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Officers  of  the  Court  and  Execution:  The  Officers  of  the 
Court  of  Session  are  known  as  Messengers-at-Arms  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  The  Officers  of  the  Sheriff 
Court  are  known  as  Sheriff  Officers  and  hold  their  commission  from 
the  Sheriff.  All  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Court  must  be  served  by  a 
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Court  Officer  who  is  the  person  who  carries  out  the  diligence  in 
enforcement  of  a  Court  decree.  In  order  to  enforce  a  decree  an 
officer  may  attach  and  sell  movable  property,  arrest  debts  due  to 
the  defender  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  inhibit  or  prevent  a 
defender  from  alienating  his  real  property  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Pursuer.  Such  procedure  is  known  as  diligence  in  execution. 
Diligence  can  only  be  carried  out  after  due  formality  and  at  the 
risk  of  the  Pursuer.  It  is  no  longer  competent  to  imprison  a  defender 
in  Scotland  except  in  the  case  of  a  Crown  or  alimentary  debt  or  in 
the  case  where  a  Defender  defies  a  court  order  and  is  thus  in 
contempt  of  court. 

(x)   Legal  Aid  and  Advice 

The  Legal  Aid  and  Advice  Act,  1949,  and  the  Legal  Aid  and 
Solicitors  (Scotland)  Act,  1949,  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
schemes  of  legal  aid  and  advice  for  persons  of  limited  means  (known 
as  "assisted  persons")  and  for  assisting  poor  persons  in  criminal 
proceedings.1 
England  and  Wales: 

Free  advice  will  be  available  to  any  person  (and  outside  Great 
Britain  for  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces),  and  legal  aid  in 
litigation  will  be  available  to  any  person  whose  disposable  income 
does  not  exceed  £420  per  annum  and  whose  disposable  capital 
resources  do  not  exceed  £500,  and  who  has  a  reasonable  (in  Scotland 
a  probable)  ground  for  a  court  action. 

Assisted  persons  may  be  asked  to  contribute  up  to  half  the  excess 
of  disposable  income  above  £156  and  the  excess  of  disposable 
capital  above  £75.  Resources  are  determined  by  the  National 
Assistance  Board  which  will  have  power  to  disregard  a  further  £75 
capital  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  with  dependants. 

Free  legal  aid  is  not  given  in  connection  with: 

( 1 )  Proceedings  wholly  or  partly  in  respect  of  defamation,  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  the  loss  of  the  services  of  a  woman  in 
consequence  of  her  rape  or  seduction,  the  inducement  of 
one  spouse  to  leave  or  remain  apart  from  the  other. 

1  Legal  aid  may  be  given  in  respect  of  proceedings  in  the  following  courts: 

In  England  and  Wales:  the  House  of  Lords,  Court  of  Appeal,  the  High  Court, 

County   Courts,   Quarter   Sessions,   and   Courts   of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

Courts  of  a  semi-judicial  character  will  not  be  included  in  the  first  instance. 
In  Scotland:  for  civil  proceedings,  the  House  of  Lords  (on  appeals  from  the 

Court  of  Session),  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lands  Valuation  Appeal  Court, 

the  Scottish  Land  Court,  the  Sheriff  Court;  for  criminal  proceedings,  the 

High    Court    of  Justiciary,    the    Sheriff   Court    and    Courts    of  Summary 

Jurisdiction. 
At  present  {1951)  the  operation  of  the  Acts  is  restricted  to  civil  proceedings  commenced  in 

the  High  Court  and  Court  of  Appeal  (England  and  Wales)  and  the  Court  of  Session  and 

Sheriff  Court  (Scotland). 
Legal  advice  and  legal  aid  for  matters  not  involving  litigation  are  not  yet  (1951)   in 

operation. 
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(2)  Election  petitions  under  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act, 
1886,  or  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882. 

(3)  Proceedings  in  the  county  court  for  or  consequent  on  the 
issue  of  a  judgment  summons,  and  in  the  case  of  a  defendant, 
proceedings  where  the  only  question  to  be  brought  before  the 
court  is  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  payment  by  him  of  a  debt. 

Administration:  The  administration  of  the  Legal  Aid  and  Advice 
Act  is  the  responsibility  of  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Law 
Society.  This  Committee  includes  not  less  than  three  persons 
nominated  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar  and  a  member 
nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Expenses  and  administration 
costs  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  Act  are  paid  by  the  Law 
Society  out  of  the  Legal  Aid  Fund,  a  fund  which  receives  necessary 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  through  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  members  appointed  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  work  of  the  courts  and  social  conditions,  advises  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  matters  connected  with  legal  aid  and  advice. 

The  general  organisation  at  present  comprises  twelve  Area 
Committees,  responsible  for  establishing  and  administering  the  legal 
aid  scheme  in  their  areas,  including  the  appointment  and  supervision 
of  local  Committees.  These  Local  Committees  will  deal  in  the  first 
instance  with  applications  for  legal  aid  probably  through  "Certifying 
Committees"  and  will  be  able  to  dismiss  unreasonable  applications. 

Procedure:  A  person  entitled  to  receive  legal  aid  will  generally 
be  able  to  choose  his  solicitor  and  barrister  from  panels  appointed 
by  the  Area  Committees. 

The  procedure  is  different  in  the  case  of  divorce  proceedings. 
Where  in  such  a  case  the  amount  which  the  applicant  is  able  to 
contribute  towards  costs  does  not  exceed  £10  the  Local  Committee 
will  nominate  a  solicitor  in  charge  of  a  "Divorce  Unit"  to  be  set 
up  on  the  lines  of  the  Services  Divorce  Department  of  the  Law 
Society.  But  where  the  applicant  is  a  woman  it  must  also  appear 
that  her  husband  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  furnish  more  than  £10 
security  for  costs. 

Costs  recovered  by  a  successful  assisted  litigant  will  be  paid 
into  the  Legal  Aid  Fund. 

The  Legal  Aid  and  Advice  Act,  1949,  also  widens  the  existing 
provision  of  free  legal  aid  for  defendants  under  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act,  1907,  the  Poor  Prisoners'  Defence  Act,  1930,  and  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  (Appeals)  Act,  1933. 

(At  the  time  of  writing,  the  following  provisions  for  "Poor  Prisoners" 
legal  aid  are  still  operative.) 

Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act,  1930:  Where  it  appears  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  justice  that  a  poor  prisoner  (that  is,  a  person  charged 
with  an  offence  whose  means  are  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
legal  aid),  whether  he  is  actually  in  custody  or  not,  should  have 
legal  aid  either  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  the  charge  or  other 
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exceptional  circumstances,  Magistrates  at  the  Magistrates'  Court  are 
empowered  to  grant  a  Legal  Aid  Certificate. 

Under  the  same  Act  for  cases  committed  to  the  higher  Courts 
a  defence  certificate  for  legal  aid  may  be  granted  by  the  Magistrates 
on  committal  or  by  the  Judge  or  Chairman  of  the  Court  where  the 
poor  prisoner  is  to  be  tried  if,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances, 
it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  he  should  have  legal  aid 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  his  defence  at  the  trial. 

There  is  no  particular  time  for  making  the  request,  but  the  poor 
prisoner  should,  in  his  own  interests,  make  the  application  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

When  a  Legal  Aid  Certificate  is  given  the  poor  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  have  a  solicitor  assigned  to  him  free  of  cost.  When  a  Defence 
Certificate  is  granted  the  poor  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have  a  solicitor 
and  counsel  during  the  proceedings  in  the  higher  Court,  also  free 
of  cost.    The  costs  are  defrayed  out  of  local  funds. 

In  the  case  of  a  poor  prisoner  charged  with  murder  the  Court 
must  grant  a  Legal  Aid  Certificate  and  the  Magistrates  may  assign 
counsel  to  represent  him. 

Dock  Defences:  A  prisoner  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  help  of 
counsel  in  the  dock.  It  will  cost  him  £1  4s.  6d.  and  he  should  ask 
the  Judge  or  Chairman  of  the  Court  on  being  brought  into  the  dock 
for  trial  whether  he  may  choose  one  of  the  counsel  in  Court. 

Poor  Man's  Lawyer  Centres:  In  many  towns  of  England 
and  Wales  such  Centres  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  accordance  with  regulations  laid  down  by  the  local 
Law  Society. 

Preliminary  advice  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  is  given 
free  of  charge  as  to  the  legal  position,  and  if  the  circumstances 
justify  it  the  applicant  is  referred  to  a  solicitor,  who  will  require  the 
ordinary  legal  charges. 

Scotland: 

Administration  of  Civil  Legal  Aid  and  Operation  of  the  Poor's  Roll  in 
Criminal  Cases:  Since  October,  1950,  legal  aid  has  been  obtainable  in 
civil  actions  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  Sheriff  Court.  The 
administration  of  the  Legal  Aid  Service  is  controlled  by  a  Central 
Committee,  including  advocates  as  well  as  solicitors,  and  also  lay 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Under  that  Com- 
mittee is  a  Committee  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  twenty-one  local 
committees.  Lists  of  counsel  and  solicitors  from  which  applicants 
for  legal  aid  can  make  selection  are  maintained.  The  normal 
relationship  between  counsel,  solicitor  and  client  is  not  disturbed. 
A  leaflet  about  the  legal  aid  service  and  the  address  of  the  nearest 
legal  aid  representative  can  be  obtained  on  request  at  any  Area 
Office  of  the  National  Assistance  Board,  Sheriff  Clerk's  Office  or 
Citizens'  Advice  Bureau.  A  person  resident  outside  Scotland,  who 
is  interested  in  taking  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Session  or  the 
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Sheriff  Court,  should  write  to:  The  Secretary,  Legal  Aid  Central 
Committee,  The  Law  Society  of  Scotland,  North  Bank  Street, 
Edinburgh,  I. 

Among  the  types  of  civil  action  excluded  from  civil  legal  aid  in 
Scotland  are :  Defamation ;  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  small 
debt  cases  and  summary  removings  where  the  defender  admits  the 
debt  and  the  amount  thereof. 

For  centuries  the  Scottish  legal  profession  gave  its  service  without 
charge  to  the  poor  litigant  in  the  civil  courts  and  the  poor  person 
accused  in  the  criminal  courts.  As  the  new  legal  aid  service  is  not 
yet  available  in  the  criminal  courts  the  system  of  "Poor's  Roll" 
representation  still  continues.  The  Sheriff  Clerk,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  court,  the  Clerk  of  Justiciary,  makes  arrangements  for 
any  accused  person  who  requires  free  legal  assistance  to  have  a 
"Poor's"  agent  assigned  to  him. 


(xi)    The  Police  Force  and  Prison  Service 

Police  Force:  The  police  service  in  England  and  Wales  is 
essentially  local  in  organisation,  subject  to  a  measure  of  central 
supervision  and  control.  There  are  at  present  133  separate  police 
forces  in  England  and  Wales  of  which  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  is  by  far  the  largest. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  the  police  authority  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force.  In  boroughs  the  police  authority  is  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee of  the  borough  council,  and  in  counties  the  police  authority 
is  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  (half  the  members  being  county 
councillors  and  half  being  Justices  of  the  Peace). 

The  Government  grant  half  of  approved  police  expenditure,  the 
remaining  half  being  met  from  local  rates;  all  forces  other  than  the 
Metropolitan  force  are  inspected  annually  by  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Constabulary  who  report  on  their  efficiency  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Police  forces  in  Scotland  are  established  and  maintained  by  local 
police  authorities — in  certain  large  burghs  the  town  council  and 
outside  such  burghs  the  county  council — subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  to  whom  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Constabulary  reports. 

The  main  duties  of  the  police  are  the  preservation  of  peace, 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime.  All  forces  now  include  a  small  number  of  policewomen 
and  the  appointment  of  a  proportion  of  women  police  is  officially 
encouraged. 

Prisons:  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  are  controlled  by  the 
Prison  Commissioners  under  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  Scotland  by 
the  Scottish  Home  Department  under  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland.     Detailed  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  dietary, 
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treatment,  punishment  and  privileges  of  persons  committed  to 
prisons.1 

Civil  and  criminal  prisoners  are  completely  separated;  the  former 
are  allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothing  and  to  receive  additional 
visits  and  letters. 

At  every  prison  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  a  Reception  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  together  with  other  senior  officials  of 
the  prison,  which  interviews  all  prisoners  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  reception  and  classifies  them  according  to  age,  character, 
and  previous  history.  Classification  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
association  of  persistent  criminals  with  those  who  are  not  of  corrupt 
or  criminal  habits  and  to  separate  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
men  from  those  of  poor  physique  or  mentality. 

All  prisoners  under  21  years  of  age  are  placed  in  the  Young 
Prisoners  Class.  Prisoners  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  who  have 
not  previously  been  in  prison  are  placed  in  the  Star  class  unless 
the  Board  considers  that  in  view  of  their  record  or  character  they 
are  likely  to  have  a  bad  influence  on  others.  The  Reception  Board 
may  also  place  in  the  Star  class  a  prisoner  of  21  years  and  over 
who  has  previously  been  in  prison,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  a  bad  influence  on  others.  (A  man  in  the  Star  class 
whose  character  shows  him  to  be  unfit  to  associate  with  other 
prisoners  of  that  class  can  be  moved  to  the  Ordinary  class  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governor.) 

In  Scottish  prisons  arrangements  for  classification  of  prisoners  are 
broadly  on  the  same  lines.  As  soon  as  possible  after  reception  all 
prisoners  are  classified  according  to  age  and  previous  criminal 
history  and  transferred  to  the  appropriate  prison  or  section  of  the 
prison.  A  Board  at  each  establishment  may  recommend  reclassifica- 
tion in  the  light  of  a  prisoner's  subsequent  conduct  and  industry. 

Remission:  Any  prisoner  sentenced  to  a  period  of  imprisonment 
exceeding  one  month  may  "by  good  conduct  and  industry"  become 
eligible  for  remission  of  up  to  one  third  of  the  whole  sentence.  Any 
remission  of  sentence  must  not  reduce  the  period  of  imprisonment 
to  less  than  thirty-one  days. 

Letters  and  Visits:  Every  prisoner  is  allowed  to  write  and 
receive  a  letter  on  reception  and  thereafter  once  in  four  weeks,  to 
receive  a  visit  once  in  four  weeks  if  he  is  in  the  Young  Prisoners' 
class  or  Star  class  and  to  receive  a  visit  once  in  eight  weeks  if  he 
is  in  the  Ordinary  class.  (A  civil  prisoner  may  write  and  receive 
one  letter  per  week.)  These  are  minima;  in  practice  all  prisoners 
are  allowed  more  letters  and  visits. 

Education  and  Libraries:  Every  prison  has  a  library  and  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  borrow  and  exchange  books  as  often  as  practicable. 

JThe  Prison  Rules,  1949  Statutory  Instrument  no.  1073,  and  Prison  (Scotland) 

Rules,  1947,  Statutory  Instrument  no.  ^ 
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Evening  educational  classes  are  arranged  and  all  prisoners  who  wish, 
may  be  allowed  to  improve  their  education  by  correspondence 
courses,  private  study  or  handicrafts.  The  education  of  illiterate 
prisoners  receives  special  attention,  during  normal  working  hours, 
where  possible. 

Prison  Visiting:  Voluntary  Prison  Visitors  are  appointed  at  each 
prison,  on  a  yearly  basis,  by  the  Prison  Commissioners,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor,  or  Chaplain,  of  the  prison 
concerned. 

The  Visitors  have  their  own  local  committee,  which  becomes  the 
Prison  Branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Prison  Visitors. 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  such  organised  arrangements,  but  various 
bodies  and  individuals  are  authorised  to  undertake  similar  functions. 

Borstal  Institutions:  These  institutions  are  under  similar 
administration  to  prisons.  Arrangements  are  made  whereby  each 
person  sentenced  to  Borstal  training  is  allocated  to  the  environment 
most  conducive  to  reformation.  Some  institutions  are  "open"  and 
run  on  lines  of  minimum  security,  while  in  others  the  security 
arrangements  are  in  varying  degrees  greater. 

(xii)  Aid  on  Discharge  and  After-Care 

Aid  on  Discharge:  This  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  work 
of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  on  behalf  of  short-term 
prisoners  discharged  from  local  prisons. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  thirty-eight  local  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  most  of  which  carry  out  their  duties  at  the 
local  prison  centres.  Others  continue  to  operate  in  counties  where  a 
prison  no  longer  exists,  and  for  this  purpose  co-operate  with  their 
neighbouring  Societies  at  the  local  prisons. 

Each  Society  is  responsible  for  short-term  prisoners  committed 
from  Courts  within  their  own  area,  and  who  serve  their  sentences 
in  one  or  other  of  the  local  prisons. 

A  notice  appears  in  every  prisoner's  cell  advising  him  of  the 
existence  of  the  Society  and  how  to  apply  for  assistance.  The 
applicant  is  interviewed  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  which  decides 
on  the  amount  and  nature  of  help  to  be  given.  The  most  satisfactory 
and  most  appreciated  form  of  assistance  is  work  on  release  if  that 
can  be  found.  Clothing,  board  and  lodging,  fares,  tools,  etc.,  are 
provided  by  the  Societies  when  these  are  required,  within  limits 
imposed  by  the  funds  of  the  Societies,  which  are  financed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  supplemented  by  a  small  Government  grant. 

All  societies  work  in  close  liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  the  National  Assistance  Board.  Those  in  England  and 
Wales  are  linked  together  in  the  National  Association  of  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  (Inc.). 

Certain  cases,  which  the   Prison  Authorities  deem  worthy,  are 
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transferred  from  local  prisons  to  serve  their  sentences  of  ordinary 
imprisonment  in  Regional  Prisons,  or  Training  Centres,  such  as 
Wakefield,  Maidstone,  Sudbury  Park,  The  Verne,  for  men;  and 
Askham  Grange,  York,  for  women. 

The  responsibility  for  aid-on-discharge  for  these  cases  rests  with 
the  National  Association,  and  not  with  the  local  affiliated  Societies. 

After-Care:  Prior  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  1948,  there  were 
three  separate  bodies  in  England  and  Wales  dealing  with  discharges 
from  Convict  Prisons  and  Borstal  Institutions,  most  of  whom  were 
subject  to  a  licence  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

They  were: 

1 .  The  Aylesbury  After-Care  Association,  for  Borstal  girls  and  women 
convicts  released  on  licence. 

2.  The  Borstal  Association,  for  Borstal  youths  released  on  licence. 

3.  The  Central  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Discharged  Convicts,  for  men 
released  from  penal  servitude  on  licence. 

These  three  bodies  were  financed  almost  entirely  by  Government 
grants. 

In  Scotland  the  above  duties  were  undertaken  entirely  by  one 
body,  the  Scottish  Central  After-Care  Council. 

With  the  coming  into  force  of  the  aforementioned  Act,  penal 
servitude  was  abolished,  and  in  its  place  provision  was  made  for 
sentences  of  Corrective  Training  and  Preventive  Detention. 

Persons  released  from  these  sentences  are  subject  to  a  new  licence, 
not  to  the  police — -as  was  the  case  with  the  penal  servitude  licence — 
but  to  an  Approved  Society.  Section  22  of  the  Act  also  provides  that 
the  offenders  in  certain  cases,  with  previous  proved  offences,  who 
are  sentenced  to  terms  of  ordinary  imprisonment,  must  on  discharge 
report  their  addresses  to  the  Approved  Society. 

Section  56  provides  that  a  person  who  is  apparently  under  2 1  years 
of  age  at  the  commencement  of  his  sentence  may  be  released  (under 
supervision)  instead  of  being  granted  remission  of  sentence  for  good 
conduct. 

The  Secretary  of  State  decided  that  the  three  Associations  afore- 
mentioned should  be  merged  to  form  one  Central  After-Care 
Association,  and  this  became  effective  in  April,  1949. 

The  new  Central  After-Care  Association  is  entirely  financed  by 
Government  grant.  It  is  governed  by  a  Council  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Association  works  through  three  Divisions, 
each  under  its  own  Director,  which  deal  with  Men's  After-Care, 
Women  and  Girl's  After-Care  and  Borstal  After-Care  respectively. 

In  Scotland  an  After-Care  Council  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  in  terms  of  Section  58  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  (Scotland)  Act,  1949,  to  undertake  similar  duties. 

In  Scotland  there  are  seven  local  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies;  they  are  not  linked  together  in  any  national  association. 
The    After-Care    Council    promotes    co-operation    among    these 
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Societies  and  assists  in  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  which 
present  special  difficulties,  particularly  where  the  prisoner  is  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  on  discharge. 

Addresses  of  Ministries  and  Organisations  referred  to  in  Chapter  9 
(as  on  December  1st,  1951) 

Home  Office, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  8100. 
Office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

House  of  Lords,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  WHItehall  6240. 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  General, 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  W.C.2. 
Tel.:  HOLborn  7641. 
Scottish  Home  Department, 

St.  Andrew's  House,  Edinburgh  1. 
Tel. :  CENtral  2500. 
Law  Society, 

113  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 
Tel.:  HOLborn  9446. 
National  Association  of  Discharged  Prisoners' 

Aid  Societies  (Inc.),  66  Eccleston  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  Victoria  9717. 
Central  After-Care  Association, 

Director  of  Women  and  Girls'  After-Care, 

66,  Eccleston  Square  Mews,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  Victoria  8230. 
Director  of  Borstal  After-Care, 

19  Chester  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  SLOane  0737. 
Director  of  Men's  After-Care, 

66  Eccleston  Square,  London,  S.W.i. 
Tel.:  Victoria  9717. 
The  After-Care  Council, 

13  Carlton  Terrace,  Edinburgh  7. 
Tel.:  CENtral  2371. 
National  Association  of  Prison  Visitors, 
67,  Chaucer  Road,  Bedford. 
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WAR  PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

i.  Central  Administration:  ii.  General  Principles  of  Awards:  hi.  Awards  in 
respect  of  Disablement:  iv  Awards  in  respect  of  Death. 

(i)   Central  Administration 

The  Ministry  of  Pensions1  is  the  responsible  authority  for  providing 
compensation  for  all  casualties,  officers  and  other  ranks  (men  and 
women)  who  have  served  since  September  2nd,  1939,  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  Army,  Royal  Air  Force  and  their  Auxiliary  Forces  and  the 
Home  Guard,  also  to  members  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  Fishing 
Fleets,  Pilotage  and  Light  Vessel  Services  and  to  the  crews  of  ships 
temporarily  forming  part  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  all  waters,  under  the 
Pensions  (Navy,  Army,  Air  Force  and  Mercantile  Marine)  Act, 
1939,  as  amended  by  the  Pensions  (Mercantile  Marine)  Act,  1942, 
and  under  various  Orders  in  Council,  Royal  Warrants  and  Orders 
by  the  King,  for  providing  compensation  for  casualties  of  the 
1 9 14-18  war.  The  Ministry  also  provides  compensation,  under  the 
Personal  Injuries  (Emergency  Provisions)  Act,  1939,  for  civilians 
disabled  or  killed  as  a  result  of  enemy  action  or  of  service  in  a  Civil, 
Defence  organisation.  The  Ministry's  local  Regional  offices  cover 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Ministry  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  representative  local  War 
Pensions  Committees.  Their  chief  functions  are  to  hear  and  consider 
complaints  by  persons  in  receipt  of,  or  claiming,  pensions. 

(ii)   General  Principles  of  Awards 

The  Royal  Warrant  (Cmd.  7699)  which  came  into  operation  as 
from  June  1st,  1949,  replaces  the  previous  Warrants  concerning  the 
retired  pay,  pensions,  and  other  grants  for  disabled  members  of  the 
Military  Forces,  and  of  the  Nursing  and  Auxiliary  Services  and  for 
the  widows  and  other  dependants  of  such  members  who  died  in 
consequence  of  service  after  September  2nd,  1939.  2  An  amending 
Royal  Warrant  (Cmd.  8253)  introduced  certain  new  provisions  with 
effect  from  June  1st,  1951.  Corresponding  instruments  are  in  force 
for  members  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Royal  Air  Force,  Mercantile 
Marine  and  for  civilians. 

The  basic  condition  is  that  the  disablement  or  death  of  a  member 
of  the  military  forces  is  due  to  service.    It  must  be  certified  that: 

(a)  the  disablement  is  due  to  a  wound,  injury,  or  disease  which: 
(i)  is  attributable  to  service;  or 

xi8  Great  Smith  St.,  London,  S.W.i  (Tel.:  ABBey  1200). 

2By  Royal  Warrant  (Command  7712  and  7787),  Pay,  Pensions  and  Grants 
for  members  disabled  in  the  Great  War  (1914-18)  were  brought  into  line  with 
the  awards  set  out  hereafter. 
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(ii)  existed  before  or  arose  during  service  and  has  been  and 
remains  aggravated  thereby;  or 

(b)   the  death  was  due  to  or  hastened  by: 

(i)   a  wound,  injury,  or  disease  attributable  to  service;  or 
(ii)   the  aggravation  by  service  of  an  injury  which  existed 
before  or  arose  during  service. 

Where  the  disablement  or  death  on  which  the  claim  is  based 
(other  than  a  claim  in  respect  of  service  in  the  Territorial  or  Reserve 
forces)  takes  place  not  later  than  seven  years  after  the  termination 
of  service,  the  onus  is  not  on  the  claimant  to  prove  that  the  above 
conditions  are  fulfilled  and  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  is 
given  to  the  claimant.  Where  the  injury  or  disease  was  not  noted 
in  a  medical  report  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  claimant's 
service,  a  certificate  is  given  unless  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
conditions  set  out  above  were  not  fulfilled.  Where  the  claim  arises 
out  of  service  in  the  Territorial  or  Reserve  forces  it  is  necessary  for 
the  claimant  to  establish  that  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Where  the  disablement  is  claimed,  or  death  takes  place,  more 
than  seven  years  after  the  termination  of  service,  a  certificate  is 
only  given  if  it  is  shown  that  the  conditions  set  out  above  are  fulfilled. 
Where  the  claim  is  in  respect  of  a  death,  the  member  must  at  some 
time  have  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  awarded  by  the  Minister  in 
respect  of  a  wound,  injury,  or  disease  which  was  a  cause  of  death, 
and  the  death  must  have  been  due  to  or  substantially  hastened  by  a 
wound,  injury,  or  disease  attributable  to  service,  or  by  the  aggrava- 
tion by  service  of  a  wound,  injury,  or  disease  existing  before,  or 
arising  during,  service. 

Where  there  is  no  note  in  a  contemporary  official  record  of  a 
material  fact  on  which  a  claim  is  based,  other  reliable  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  accepted. 

(iii)  Awards  in  Respect  of  Disablement 

Awards  will  not  take  effect  before  the  termination  of  service,  and 
may  be  withheld  or  reduced  if  service  is  terminated  voluntarily  or 
on  account  of  misconduct. 

Degree  of  Disablement  :  The  degree  of  disablement  is  certified 
by  way  of  a  percentage,  total  disablement  being  represented  by 
100%,  and  lesser  degrees  in  multiples  of  10  down  to  20%,  the 
lowest  assessment  on  which  an  award  of  continuing  pension  may  be 
made.  For  certain  specified  injuries  the  assessment  is  fixed;  thus 
total  loss  of  sight  is  assessed  at  100%,  and  the  loss  of  a  thumb  (on 
either  hand)  at  30%.  Where  the  disablement  is  assessed  at  less  than 
20%,  a  gratuity  or  weekly  allowance  with  or  without  a  terminal 
gratuity  may  be  awarded  instead  of  a  pension. 

Rates  of  Pensions  and  Gratuities:  The  rates,  which  vary 
according  to  the  rank  or' status  and  the  degree  of  disablement,  are 
laid  down  in  Schedules.     The  rates  of  pensions  for  officers  range 
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from  £420  per  annum  for  a  major-general,  100%  disablement,  to 
£210  for  a  subaltern  with  the  same  degree  of  disablement.  In  the 
case  of  disabled  soldiers,  the  rates  for  100%  disablement  range 
from  61/8  per  week  for  a  warrant  officer,  Class  1,  to  45/-  per  week 
for  privates.  The  rates  for  women  members  above  the  rank  of 
private  are  slightly  less  than  those  laid  down  for  the  corresponding 
ranks  of  male  members. 

The  rates  of  gratuities  vary  according  to 

(a)  the  degree  of  disablement  (1%  to  5%;  6%  to  14%;   15% 

to  19%); 

(b)  the  estimated  duration  of  the  disablement  (less  than  one  year; 

more  than  one  year;  indeterminate);  and 

(c)  the  rank  of  the  disabled  person. 

For  instance,  the  rates  for  male  officers,  15%  to  19%,  duration 
indeterminate,  range  from  £400  for  a  major-general  to  £200  for  a 
captain  or  subaltern.  The  rates  for  women  of  corresponding  status 
are  on  a  lower  scale.  For  "other  ranks"  the  corresponding  weekly 
allowances  for  soldiers  vary  from  1 1  /-  for  a  warrant  officer,  Class  1 , 
to  8/6  for  a  private,  and  the  number  of  weeks'  allowance  varies  from 
18  for  1  %  to  5%  (estimated  duration  less  than  one  year)  to  156  for 
15%  to  19%  (indeterminate  duration).  The  rates  for  women  mem- 
bers are  generally  slightly  less.  In  addition,  an  allowance  of  1/-  a 
week  may  be  made  for  a  wife  or  husband  and  for  each  child. 

For  certain  specified  minor  injuries  (chiefly  injuries  to  parts  of  the 
fingers  or  toes)  fixed  gratuities  are  prescribed. 

Family  Allowances:  The  rates  for   100%  disablement  are  as 

follows:                                                                                       Officers  Other  ranks 

(yearly  rate)  (weekly  rate) 

(a)  Wife,      husband,      or      unmarried              £  s.     d. 
dependant  living  as  wife    .  .          .  .              36  100 

(b)  Children: 

(i)  if  there  is  an  allowance  under  (a) : 

each  child 30  76 

(ii)   if  no  allowance  under  (a) 

first  child 36  10     o 

each  other  child     .  .  .  .  30  76 

Where  a  wife,  husband,  or  child  is  living  apart  from  the  claimant, 
the  award  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.  No  allowance  is 
granted  in  respect  of  an  unmarried  dependant  living  as  a  wife 
unless  she  has  charge  of  an  eligible  child  of  tue  claimant.  No  allow- 
ance will  be  awarded  in  respect  of  a  husband  unless  he  has  been  in 
receipt  of  regular  and  substantial  support  from  the  claimant  for  a 
substantial  period  (not  less  than  six  months)  and  he  is  incapable  of 
self-support  and  in  need.  These  conditions  must  also  be  satisfied 
before  an  award  can  be  made  to  a  woman  member  of  the  Forces  in 
respect  of  any  child  of  whom  the  husband  is  the  father  or  who  has 
been  legally  adopted  by  the  husband.  An  award  in  respect  of  a 
child  normally  expires  when  the  child  reaches  the  "child's  age 
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limit",  i.e.  the  age  of  18  if  the  member  was  an  officer  or  warrant 
officer  (Class  1),  or  the  age  of  16  in  other  cases. 

Education  Allowance  :  An  award  may  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  a  child's  education  if  (a)  the  child  has  attained  the  age  of  5,  and 
(b)  the  family  circumstances  require  an  award,  and  (c)  the  Minister 
is  satisfied  that  the  type  of  education  is  suitable  for  the  child.  The 
maximum  award  is  £80  for  any  period  of  twelve  months.  The  above 
provisions  are  equally  applicable  to  officers  and  to  other  ranks. 

Allowance  for  Constant  Attendance1  :  This  allowance  may 
be  awarded  where  a  claimant  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  on  the  basis 
of  100%  disablement,  and  constant  attendance  is  necessary.  The 
maximum  rates  are  normally  ^iooa  year  in  the  case  of  officers,  and 
20/-  a  week  in  other  cases.  In  exceptional  cases  of  very  severe 
disablement  where  20/-  is  inadequate,  the  rate  may  be  increased  up 
to  £104  a  year  in  the  case  of  officers  and  40/-  per  week  in  other  cases. 
Clothing  Allowance:  A  man  or  woman  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
for  the  loss  of  a  limb,  who  wears  an  artificial  one,  may  receive  a 
clothing  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £8  a  year  for  a  double,  and  £5  a 
year  for  a  single,  amputation  case.  An  allowance  not  exceeding 
£8  a  year  may  be  made  in  other  cases  where  there  is  exceptional 
wear  or  tear. 

Special  Allowance  for  Unemployable1  Pensioners  :  Where  a 
pensioner  is  so  seriously  disabled  that  he  is  unemployable,  he  may  be 
awarded  a  supplement  to  his  pension,  normally  at  the  rate  of  £91 
a  year.  If  the  pension  award  is  at  less  than  the  maximum  rate,  the 
allowances  for  wife  and  children  may  be  raised  to  the  amount  pay- 
able in  respect  of  100%  disablement  and  the  allowance  for  the  first 
(or  only)  child  still  further  increased  to  10/-  a  week.  In  determining 
whether  the  pensioner  is  unemployable,  any  earnings  of  under  £52 
a  year  are  disregarded. 

Allowance  for  Lowered  Standard  of  Occupation:  A  special 
allowance  not  exceeding  20/-  a  week  may  be  paid  to  the  partially 
disabled  pensioner  of  the  1939  war  who,  because  of  his  pensioned 
disablement,  is  incapable  and  likely  to  remain  permanently  incap- 
able of  resuming  his  regular  pre-service  occupation  or  one  of 
equivalent  standard.  (For  19 14  war  pensioners  the  comparison  is 
between  the  present  employment  and  that  regularly  followed  for  a 
reasonable  period  be'tween  July,  1944  and  July,  1945.)  The  amount 
of  this  allowance  together  with  pension  may  not  exceed  the  100% 
rate. 

Treatment  and  Rehabilitation:  A  person  who  undergoes 
approved  treatment  for  any  disablement  in  respect  of  which  an 
award  of  pension,  allowance  or  gratuity  has  been  made,  may,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  receive  an  allowance  for  any  period  during 
which  he  receives  such  treatment.     The  allowance  consists  of  a 

XA  "comforts  allowance"  of  10/—  a  week  is  paid  to  pensioners  receiving  both 
unemployability  supplement  and  constant  attendance  allowance,  and  to  certain 
other  seriously  injured  pensioners. 
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personal  allowance  and  an  additional  allowance  for  any  eligible 
dependant.  The  rates  are  normally  those  applicable  where  the 
disablement  is  100%.  The  payment  of  pensions  is  normally  sus- 
pended while  the  member  is  in  receipt  of  treatment  allowance. 

Where  prolonged  abstention  from  work  is  necessary,  following 
institutional  treatment,  a  member  may  be  awarded  a  treatment 
allowance  and  an  additional  allowance  if  he  is  not  in  receipt  of 
sickness  or  disablement  benefit. 

Allowances  may  also  be  awarded  where  there  is  loss  of  remunera- 
tive time  owing  to  part-time  treatment. 

(iv)  Awards  in  Respect  of  Death 

Ordinarily  a  pension  or  similar  allowance  is  not  payable  during 
a  period  for  which  a  payment  for  service  is  continued  after  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  forces.  If,  however,  such  payment  is  less 
than  the  pension  or  allowance  which  might  otherwise  be  awarded, 
the  difference  may  be  paid. 

Widows:  Pensions  may  be  awarded  to  the  widows  of  officers  and 
other  ranks.  The  ordinary  rates  of  pension  for  widows  of  officers 
up  to  and  including  the  rank  of  major,  and  of  other  ranks,  are 
increased  where  the  widow  is  over  40,  or  incapable  of  self  support, 
or  is  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  in  respect  of  a  child.  When  a  child, 
for  whom  an  allowance  is  payable,  dies,  the  pension  continues  pay- 
able at  the  higher  rate  for  thirteen  weeks  following  the  child's  death. 

The  above  pensions  are  not  payable  to  a  widow  who  is  separated 
from  her  husband  at  the  time  of  death  unless  the  separation  was 
caused  by  the  husband's  mental  instability  arising  from  service. 
Such  a  widow  may,  however,  receive  a  pension  if: 

(a)  she  was  entitled  to  payments  from  her  husband  under  a 
maintenance  or  separation  order,  and  had  been  receiving 
them,  or  taking  reasonable  steps  to  obtain  them,  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  (normally  six  months)  before  his  death;  or 

(b)  her  husband  had,  throughout  such  a  period,  contributed  to  a 
reasonable  extent  to  her  support. 

The  rates  of  such  pensions  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister 
but  may  not  exceed  the  amount  normally  received  under  (a)  and  (b) 
above,  and  in  any  case  may  not  be  greater  than  the  rate  which 
would  have  been  payable  had  there  been  no  separation. 

A  gratuity  may  be  paid  to  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  has  been 
killed  in  action  or  on  flying  duty,  or  who  has  sustained  wounds  in 
action  from  which  he  died  within  seven  years.  The  widow  must  be 
eligible  for  a  pension. 

Unmarried  Dependants  Living  as  Wives:  A  temporary  pension 
may  be  awarded  to  an  unmarried  dependant  living  as  a  wife  if 
the  widow  of  the  member  is  not  in  receipt  of  a  pension  and  if 
the  dependant  has  charge  of  a  child  of  the  member  and  receives  an 
allowance  for  the  child.  The  maximum  rates  are  £95  a  year  where 
the  member  was  an  officer,  or  27/6  a  week  in  the  case  of  a  soldier. 
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Rent  Allowances  to  Widows,  and  Unmarried  Dependants 
Living  as  Wives,  Who  Have  Children:  Where  a  widow  (other 
than  an  officer's  widow)  or,  in  the  case  of  an  other  rank  or  rating 
(including  the  Merchant  Navy)  an  unmarried  dependant  living  as 
a  wife,  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  and  her  household  comprises  a 
child  for  whom  she  is  receiving  an  allowance,  a  supplementary 
allowance  may  be  granted.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  will  be 
fixed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  (particularly  the 
extent  to  which  the  weekly  rent  and  taxes  exceed  6/-),  subject  to 
a  maximum  of  15/-  weekly. 

Pensions  to  Widowers:  The  widower  of  a  woman  member  may 
be  awarded  a  pension  if  he  was  dependent  on  her  and  is  in  need, 
and  is  incapable  of  self-support,  provided  he  was  not  separated  from 
her  at  the  date  of  her  death.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister  and  is  subject  to  limits  of  .£95  a  year  where 
the  member  was  an  officer  and  35/-  a  week  in  any  other  case. 

Allowances  in  Respect  of  Children  Under  the  Age  Limit: 
Allowances  in  respect  of  children  of  deceased  members  may  be 
awarded  at  the  rate  of  £36  a  year  for  each  child  in  the  case  of 
deceased  officers,  and  at  the  rate  of  1 1  /-  a  week  for  each  child  in 
the  case  of  other  ranks.  These  rates  apply  when  the  children  are 
legitimate.  In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children,  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Where  the 
child  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  widow  (or  widower),  the 
allowance  may  be  increased  up  to  a  limit  of  £60  in  the  case  of 
officers  or  13/6  a  week  in  other  cases.  This  limit  may  be  raised 
to  20/-  if  the  child  is  15  or  over. 

Pensions  to  Motherless  or  Fatherless  Children  Under  the 
Age  Limit:  These  pensions  may  be  awarded  to  legitimate  children 
at  the  rate  of  £60  a  year  where  the  member  was  an  officer,  or 
13/6  a  week  in  other  cases.  This  limit  may  be  raised  to  20/-  if  the 
child  is  15  or  over.  Where  the  child  is  illegitimate,  the  amount  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister. 

Pensions  to  Parents:  A  parent  of  a  member  may  be  awarded  a 
pension  if  he  is  in  pecuniary  need  by  reason  of  old  age,  or  infirmity, 
but  if  the  widow,  unmarried  dependant  living  as  a  wife,  or  widower 
is  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  a  pension  to  the  parent  will  not  be  awarded 
unless  the  parent  was  dependent  on  the  member.  The  normal 
maximum  rates  are: 

(a)  where  the  member  was  a  male  officer,  £75  a  year  for  one 
eligible  parent,  or  £100  a  year  where  there  is  more  than  one 
eligible  parent;  or  the  appropriate  rate  of  a  widow's  pension 
under  Article  670  of  the  Pay  Warrant,  whichever  is  the  greater; 

(b)  where  the  member  was  a  woman  officer,  £75  a  year  for  one 
eligible  parent,  or  £100  where  there  is  more  than  one  eligible 
parent; 

(c)  in  any  other  case,  20/-  a  week  for  one  eligible  parent,  or 
27/6  a  week  where  there  is  more  than  one  eligible  parent. 
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In  exceptional  cases  these  rates  may  be  increased. 

In  determining  whether  a  parent  is  in  need,  a  basic  means  limit 
is  adopted.  This  is  40/-  for  one  parent  and  60/-  for  two  parents 
and  in  making  the  assessment  the  first  20/-  of  any  earnings  and  the 
first  20/-  of  any  personal  disability  pension  are  disregarded.  These 
limits  may  be  increased  by  the  excess  over  15/-  of  the  son's  net 
weekly  contribution  or  potential  net  contribution  to  his  parents' 
support. 

Normally  only  one  award  is  made  to  a  parent,  even  though  the 
conditions  for  the  award  of  a  pension  may  be  fulfilled  in  respect  of 
two  or  more  deceased  members. 

Pensions  to  Other  Dependants:  A  pension  may  be  awarded  to 
another  dependant  if  he  was  dependent  on  the  member  and  is  in 
pecuniary  need  and  incapable  of  self-support,  but  not  more  than 
one  such  dependant's  pension  may  be  awarded  except  in  the  case 
of  juvenile  dependants.  The  Minister  decides  which  of  two  or  more 
eligible  dependants  shall  receive  the  award  and  determines  the 
amount.  Normally  the  amounts  for  juvenile  dependants  do  not 
exceed  the  following  limits: 

(a)  For  officers'  dependants,  £26  a  year  for  each  juvenile,  the 
aggregate  not  to  exceed  £75  a  year  or  in  the  case  of  male 
officers  the  appropriate  rate  of  a  widow's  pension  under 
Article  670  of  the  Pay  Warrant. 

(b)  For  dependants  of  other  ranks,  6/-  a  week  for  each  juvenile 
the  aggregate  not  to  exceed  20/-  a  week. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  dependant,  the  usual  limits  are  £54  a  year 
where  the  member  was  an  officer,  or  20/-  a  week  in  any  other  case. 

Remarriage  of  Female  Pensioners,  etc:  Normally  a  pension  to, 
or  allowances  in  respect  of,  a  female  person  (where  the  award  has 
been  granted  in  respect  of  the  death  of  a  person)  ceases  if  she 
remarries  or  cohabits  with  some  other  person  as  his  wife. 

General:  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  making  awards, 
the  Minister  may  also  take  into  account  certain  other  compensation 
for  which  the  pensioner  may  be  eligible.  The  compensation  referred 
to  comprises  payments  provided  for  by  Order  in  Council,  etc.; 
damages  recoverable  at  Common  Law;  and  payments  made  under 
any  law  or  scheme  promulgated  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
amount  of  any  payments  from  the  National  Assistance  Board  may 
be  affected  by  the  amount  of  a  pension  paid  by  the  Minister. 

Pensions  may  be  forfeited  if  the  pensioner  is  (a)  serving  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  or  is  detained  in  a  Borstal  institution,  approved  school 
or  remand  home;  or  (b)  is  deported  from  the  United  Kingdom;  or 
(c)  is  unworthy  of  a  grant  from  Public  Funds. 


Conference  Centre 


England 


Organisations  are    invited   to   make  the 
Royal  Spa  their  next  Conference  venue : 

-fa  Easily  accessible  from  all  parts.  •£   On  Main  Line  routes. 

-^  First-Class   Hotels  open  all  year.  jf  Beautiful  public  gardens. 

•fr  Good  sporting  facilities,  amenities,  and  entertainments. 
-fa  The  most  attractive  shopping  centre  in  the  Midlands. 
•fa  Ideal   touring   centre — at  the   gateway   to   Shakespeareland   and   the 

Cotswolds. 

Full  Information  from  Spa  Manager: 
ROOM   IA,  ROYAL  PUMP  ROOM.     TEL.   1017. 
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to  Scotland  is  not  separately  listed  in  the  index,  any  reference  to  it  in  the 
text  will  probably  be  found  on  the  same  page  as  its  English  counterpart.) 


Acquisition  of  Land,  103 
Administration  of  Justice  (Chapter 

9),   107-128 
Administration  Order,  1 1 7 
Aid  on  Discharge  (Prisoners),   126 
Adoption,  60 
Adoption  Act,  1950,  60 
Advisory   Committees   (Ministry  of 

National  Insurance),  54 
Advisory    Council    on    Child    Care 

(Scotland),  61 
Affiliation  Orders,  113,  114 
After  Care  (Prisoners),   126 
After  Care  Sub-Committees  (Youth 

Employment),  94 
Aided  School,  66 
"Ailing  Children,"  72 
Aircraft  Public  Health  Regulations, 

29>  30 
Airport  Health  Control,  30 
Air  Cadets,  70 
Aliment,  1 13 
Allotment  Gardens,  87 
Ambulance  Service,  16 
Amenity  Services  (Chapter  6),  86-92 
Ancient  Monuments  Act,  87 
Appeal  Court  (Scotland),  119 
Appeal  Tribunals,  54 
Appointments  Department,  95 
Appointments  Offices,  100 
Appointments  Register,  95 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  88 
Area  Committees,  122 
Army  Cadets,  70 
Art  Education,  82 
Art  Galleries,  88,  89 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  87, 

89,  91 
Assistance  (Scale  of),  54-56 
Assizes,  107,  1 15 
Attendance  Allowance,  45 
Attendance  Centres,  108 
Authorised  Officer,  31   (footnote) 
Aylesbury   After   Care   Association, 

127 


Bailiffs,   117 
Bastardy     Laws, 
Acts,  56 

P.S.S.-10 


Amendment     of, 


Births,  notification  of,  15 

Bisham  Abbey,  71 

Blind,    Training   and   Employment 

of,  97 
Board    and    Lodging    (for    School 

Children),  73 
Boarding  Schools,  67 
Board  of  Control,  18-20 
Borstal  Association,  127 
Borstal  Institution,   108 
Boy  Scouts,  70 
Braille,  Teaching  of,  26 
British    Broadcasting    Corporation, 

99 
British    Broadcasting     Corporation 

Educational  Services,  74 
British  Council,  90 
British  Film  Institute,  75 
British  Institutes,  91 
British  Medical  Association,  9 
British  Museum,  88 
British  Restaurants,  89 
Burgh  Court  (Scotland),  118 
Business    Administration,    Training 

in,  100 


Camping,  71 

Careers  Advice  Service,  95 

Carnegie   United   Kingdom   Trust, 

88,  89 
Central  Advisory  Council  on  Child 

Care,  61 
Central  After-Care  Association,  127 
Central  Council  of  Physical  Recrea- 
tion, 70 
Central  Criminal  Court,  107 
Central  Film  Library,  75 
Central  Film  Library  of  Wales,  75 
Central  Heilth  Services  Council,  9 
Central    Housing    Advisory    Com- 
mittee, 36 
Central  Land  Board,  1 01-103 
Central    Medical    Practices    Com- 
mittee, 10 
Central  Office  of  Information,  75 
Central      Office      of      Information 

Mobile  Film  Units,  75 
Certified  Patient,  19 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  91 
Child  Care  (Chapter  4),  59-63 
Child  Guidance  Service,  72 
Children  Act,  1948,  61 
Children  and  Young  Persons  Act, 

1933,  61-63,  107 
Children's  Officer,  61 
City  Corporation,  36 
Civic  Restaurants,  89 
Civic  Restaurants  Act  (1947),  89 
Civil  Courts  (England  and  Wales), 

Church  Youth  Groups,  70 

Classification  of  Prisoners,  125 

Clerk  to  the  Justices,  114 

Clothing  (For  School  Children),  73 

Clothing  Allowance  (War  Pensions), 
132 

Collecting  Officer  of  Court,  1 1 2 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  26 

Comforts  Allowance,  132 

Commercial  Education,  68 

Committal  Order,  116 

Community  Protection  from  Disease, 
26 

Compulsory  Purchase  Order,  36 

"Conservation  Areas,"  86 

Constant  Attendance  (War  Pen- 
sions) Allowance,  132 

Contributions  (National  Insurance), 

43?  44 
Contributory  Pensions  Scheme,  48 

Control  of  Land  Use,  101 

Controlled  School,  66 

Council  of  the  Law  Society,  122 

County  Colleges,  69 

County  Courts,  60,  11 5- 117,  122 

County  Schools,  66 

Court  of  Petty  Sessions,  107 

Court   of  Session    (Scotland),    118, 

123 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  56, 

58,  65,  107 
Courts,  Scottish,  118 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  108- no 

Day  Nurseries,  15 

Dean  of  Guild  Court  (Scotland),  1 18 
Death  Awards  (War  Pensions),  133 
Death  Benefit  (Industrial  Injuries), 

53 
Death  Grant,  50 
Declaration  of  Health,  29 


Degree  Courses,  68 
Degree  of  Disablement  (War  Pen- 
sions), 130 
Dental  Estimates  Board,  1 1 
Dental  Services,  11,  14 
Design  of  Dwellings  Sub-Committee, 

37 
Designated  Employment,  95,  96 

Detention  Centres,  108 
Development  Corporation,  104 
Disabled     Persons      (Employment) 

Act,  1944,  96 
Disabled  Persons,  Employment  of, 

95 
Disabled  Persons  Register,  95 
Disabled :  Training  and  Rehabilita- 
tion, 97 
Disablement  Advisory  Committees, 

97 
Disablement  Benefit,  52 
Disablement  Gratuity,  52,  130,  131 
Disablement  Pension,  52,  130,  131 
Disablement  Resettlement  Officers, 

95,  97  ... 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies, 

126 

Disinfection,  27 

"Divorce  Unit,"  122 

Dock  Defences,  123 

Domestic  Help,  17 

Education  (Chapter  5),  64-85 

Education  Act,  1936,  67 

Education  Act,  1944,  64,  65,  67-69, 
107 

Education  Allowance  (War  Pen- 
sions), 132 

Education,  Central  Administration 
of,  64 

Education,  Central  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  England,  64 

Education,  Central  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Wales  and  Monmouth,  64 

Education,  Local  Administration  of 
Statutory  Services,  64 

Education  in  Scotland,  75-84 

Educational  Foundation  for  Visual 
Aids,  75 

Education  of  Prisoners,  125 

Education  Welfare  Officer,  65 

Employed  Persons,  42 

Employed  Persons,  Contributions 
of,  43 


The  grimmest  tragedy  of  modern  war 

THE  MENTALLY  AND  NERVE 
SHATTERED  DISABLED 

I  HE  EX-SERVICES  WELFARE  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1919  and  exists  for  al 
Branches  of  H.  M.  Forces,  including  the  Merchant  Navy,  suffering  from  War  Psychoses  and 
Neuroses. 

The  Organization  supplements  the  work  of  the  State  and  Local  Authorities,  on  behalf  of 
26,000  ex-Service  men  and  women  now  in  Mental  Hospitals,  and  120,000  others  sufferers. 
It  undertakes  their  general  welfare  in  all  its  aspects.  It  maintains  all  its  own  Curative  Homes, 
and  in  addition  an  Industrial  Centre  where  recovered  patients  work  under  sheltered  conditions. 

The  Society  receives  no  State  aid,  and  is  the  only  one  that  deals  exclusively  with  ex-Service 
men  and  women  suffering  from  this  form  of  war  wound. 

Over  £60,000  is  required  yearly  to  meet  the  minimum  calls  made  on  the  Society. 

■fc  Please   help  this  work   by  Legacy,  Subscription  or  Donation 

EX-SERVICES  WELFARE  SOCIETY 

(registered  in  accordance  with  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948) 


JBL 


Patron: 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN 


g53£2§ 


President: 

[Field-Marshal 

The  Lord  Wilson  of  Libya 

G.C.B.,  G.B.E.,  D.S.O. 


Enquiries    addressed    to    The    President,    The    Ex-Services    Welfare    Society, 
Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C.4 


q$z  §)tatelp  IDomes  of 
CnglanU 

HINWICK    HALL,   NORTHANTS. 

Now  a   Residential   School  for 
seriously  crippled  boys 


TTTr.::. 


Cl)e  H^aftesburp  Society 

(Patrons:   Their  Majesties  The  King,   The  Queen  and  Queen  Mary) 

HAS     6  other  such  schools  for  crippled  children 
57  branch  missions  and 
8  holiday  homes  and  camps 

in  which  it  carries  on  its  work  of 

Christian  Service  and  Love 

Please  help  us  to  maintain  such  homes 
Secretary:  Gordon  Franklin,  32  John  St.,  London,  W.C.i 

(Registered  in   accordance  with   the  National  Assistance  Act  1948) 
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TWO  PERIODICALS  ON  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

SOCIAL  SERVICE:  A  QUARTERLY  SURVEY.  Published 
March,  June,  September,  December.  Many  important  articles  have 
already  appeared,  e.g.  A  Foundation  for  Democracy  (Arthur 
Bryant) ;  The  Handicapped  Child  (J.  B.  Frizell) ;  The  Problem  of 
Rehabilitation  (H.  E.  Griffiths);  The  Village  Parliament  (Sir  Leslie 
Scott);  Training  in  Child  Care  (James  Young);  Medical  Group 
Practice  in  the  United  States  (Lord  Amulree) ;  Some  Social  Problems 
of  Old  Age  (Thomas  Ferguson) ;  On  Being  a  Social  Development 
Officer  (Charles  Madge),  etc.,  etc. 

Each  number  includes  a  special  book  section  and  illustrations. 

ANNUAL    SUBSCRIPTION,      105.    O^. 
SINGLE    COPIES  2S.    6d. 


THE  VILLAGE.  Published  four  times  a  year — Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter.  It  discusses  such  subjects  as  Village  Education, 
Equipping  the  Village  Hall,  the  Village  Cinema,  Village  Festivals, 
Agricultural  Co-operation,  the  Village  in  History,  Rural  Affairs  in 
Parliament,  the  Work  of  Parish  Councils,  Rural  Industries,  and  so 
on,  and  has  a  special  section  of  book  reviews.    Illustrated. 

ANNUAL    SUBSCRIPTION,       $S.    od. 
SINGLE    COPIES  I  J.    od. 

Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE, 

INCORPORATED 

Publications  Department 
26  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i 
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Employers'  Contributions,  43 
Employment  Exchanges,  93 
Employment  of  Disabled  Persons,  95 
Environmental  Health  Services,  26- 

3° 
"Excepted  Districts,"  64 
Exchequer  Supplement,  44 

Factories,  H.M.  Inspectors  of,  99 
Factories,   Working   Conditions   in, 

99 
Factory  Acts,  1937,  1948,  72,  99 
Factory     and     Welfare     Advisory 

Board,  99 
Family  Allowances,  59,  131 
Family  Allowances  Act,    1945,  48, 

.59 
Film  Library  of  the  South  West,  75 
Fines  and  Imprisonment,  115 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts,   1938,   1944, 

30-  31 
Food,  Local  Office,  15 
Food,  Ministry  of,  30 
Forces  Educational  Broadcasts,  74 
Foreword,  8 

Further  Education,  68-71 
Further  Education  (Scotland),  81 
Further    Education    and    Training 

Scheme,  99,  100 

General  Council  of  the  Bar,  122 

Girl  Guides,  70 

Government  Training  Centres  for 
Disabled,  97 

Grammar  School,  66 

Grants  to  Voluntary  Undertakings 
(Employment  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons), 97 

Gratuity  Rates  (Disablement),  52, 
J30,  131 

"Green  Belt,"  87 

Guardianship  of  Infants,  113 

Guardians  Allowance,  48 


Handicapped  Children  (Special 
Educational  Treatment  for),  73 

Health  Centres,  14 

Health,  Medical  Officers  of,  15,  27, 
31  (footnote),  33,  72 

Health,  Ministry  of,  Transfer  of 
Functions  from,  8,  36  (footnote) 

Health  Visiting,  16 
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High  Court  of  Justice,  59,  107,  121 

(footnote) 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  (Scotland), 

118,  119,  121   (footnote) 
Highways,  104 
Home  Broadcasts,  90 
Home  Nursing,  16 
Home  Office,  61,  62 
Home  Secretary,  gg,   124,   125 
Home  Teaching  (for  the  Blind),  26 
Hospital  and  Specialist  Services,  12, 

17,  18 
Hospital  Endowments,  14 
Hospital  Management  Committees, 

12,  14,  18 
House  of  Commons,  Speaker  of,  88 
House  of  Lords  (Court  of  Appeal), 

1 2 1   (footnote) 
Housing  (Chapter  2),  36-41 
Housing  Acts,    1936/  1949,   36,   37 

(footnote) 
Housing  Association,  37 
Housing  (Central  Administration), 

36. 

Housing  (Financial  and  Miscellane- 
ous Provisions)  Act,  1946,  37,  40 

Housing  (Financial  Provisions) 
(Scotland)  Act,  1946,  37 

Hygiene,  Public,  27 

Immunisation,  16 
Imperial  War  Museum,  88 
Independent  Schools,  67 
Industrial    Health   Advisory   Com- 
mittee, gg 
Industrial  Injuries,  51 
Industrial    Rehabilitation    Service, 

97 
Industry  and  Employment  (Chapter 

7),  g3-ioo 
Injury  Benefit,  51,  52 
Inner  House  (Scotland),   118 
Inspection  of  Ancient  Monuments, 

86 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 

6g 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 

69. 

Isolation  and  Disinfection,  27 

Joint  Planning  Board,  10 1 
Joint  Pricing  Committee,  9 
Judgment  Summons,  116 
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Justices  of  the  Peace,  see  Chapter  9 
Justices  of  the  Peace  Court   (Scot- 
land), 1 18 
Juvenile  Courts,  60,  107,  108 

Kensington  Gardens,  86 
King's  Roll  Scheme,  96 
Knackers'  Yards,  33 

Labour  and  National  Service,  Min- 
istry of,  48,  57,  93-100,  126 

Land  Valuation  Appeals  Court, 
121  (footnote) 

Law  Society,  122 

Legal  Aid  and  Advice,  121  (Scot- 
land), 123 

Legal  Aid  and  Advice  Act,  1949,  121 

Legal  Aid  and  Solicitors  (Scotland) 
Act,  1949,  121 

Legal  Aid  Certificate,  123 

Legal  Aid  Fund,  122 

Library  Facilities  for  Prisoners,  125 

Local  Authority  Assistance  Services, 

57 
Local  Authority  Cultural  Services, 

89 

Local  Authority  Open  Spaces,  87 

Local  Government  Act,  1948  (Sec- 
tion 132),  89 

Local  Health  Authorities,  14-34 

Local  Health  Authority  Services, 
14-17 

Local  War  Pensions  Committees, 
120 

Lord  Advocate  (Scotland),  119,  120 

Lord  Chancellor,  88,  122 

Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Scotland),  118, 

119 
Lord  Justice  General,  1 1 8 
Lord  Lyon,  King  of  Arms,  1 20 
Lord  Ordinary   (Scotland).    118 
Lord  President,  118 
Lords   Commissioner   of  Justiciary, 

"9 

Magistrates'   Courts   (England  and 

Wales),  113,  1 14 
Maintenance,  Separation  and,   1  1 1 
Maternity  Allowance,  45 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  15 
Maternity  Benefits,  45 
Maternity  Grant,  45 
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Medical  Inspection  and  Treatment 

(school  children),  71 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  15,  27, 

31  (footnote),  33,  27 
Medical  Practices  Committee,   10 
Medical  Services,  General,  9 
Mental    Health    Services    (England 

and  Wales),  18 
Mental  Health  Services  (Scotland), 

21 
Messengers-at-Arms,  1 20 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  124 
Midwives  Acts,  15 
Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  33, 

34 
Milk  and  Meals  (School),  72 
Milk    (Special    Designations)    Act, 

1949,  and  Regulations,  34 
Ministers  and  Ministries — See  under 

names  of  respective  Departments,  viz. 

Food,  Health,  Labour,  etc. 
Modern  Schools,  66 
Moon,  Teaching  of,  26 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 

122 

National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Disabled,  97 
National  Assistance,  53 
National  Assistance  Act,    1948,  25, 

53-58 
National  Assistance  Board,  25,  54- 

58,  121 
National  Assistance,  Scale  of  Pay- 
ments, 54,  55 
National  Association  of  Discharged 

Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  126 
National     Association      of     Prison 

Visitors,  126 
National    Association    of   Training 

Corps  for  Girls,  70 
National  Central  Library,  88 
National    Certificate    Examinations 

(technical  students),  69 
National  Committee  for  Visual  Aids 

in  Education,  74 
National  Council  of  Social  Service, 

70 
National    Cultural    Establishments, 

87 
National  Film  Library,  75 
National  Gallery,  88 
National  Health  Service,  9-26 


CITIZENS  ADVICE  NOTES 
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National  Health  Service  Act,  1946, 
and  National  Health  Service 
(Scotland)  Act,  1947 — see  Chap- 
ter 1 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  26 

National  Institute  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, 69 

National  Insurance,  42-53 

National  Insurance  Act,  1946 
(General  Provisions),  42 

National    Insurance,    Ministry    of. 

42-53>  59 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  26 

National  Museum  of  Wales,  88 

National  Parks,  86 

National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act,  1949,  86 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  88 

National  Recreation  Centre  (Bisham 
Abbey),  71 

National  Service  Act,  1948,  98,  99 

National  Test,  70 

National  Theatre,  87 

National  Trust,  87 

National  Youth  Committee,  70 

Nature  Conservancy,  86 

New  Forest,  86 

New  Towns,   104 

New  Towns  Act,  1946,  104 

Mobile  Officium,  119 

Non-Employed  Persons,  44,  46 

Non-Vocational  Education,  69 

Notifiable  Diseases  26  (footnote) 

Notification  of  Births,  15 

Nurseries  and  Child  Minders  Regu- 
lation Act,  1948,  62 

Nursery  Schools,  15,  65 

Nursing  and  Midwifery,  95 

Nursing  Appointments  Offices,  95 

Nursing  Homes,  Registration  of,  16 

Nursing  Homes  Registration  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1938,  16 

Occupation  Centres,  21 
Ophthalmic  Services,  1 1 
Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  87 
Outer  House  (Scotland),  118 
Overcrowding,  31 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  86,  87 
Parliamentary  Elections  Act,   1886, 
122 


INDEX  I45 

Part-time    Employment,    44    (foot- 
note) 
Passports,  Applications  for,  94 
Pensions    (Navy,   Army,   Air   Force 
and     Mercantile     Marine)     Act, 
^939,  !942,  129 
Pensions,  Minister  of,   129-135 
Personal  Declaration  of  Origin  and 

Health,  30 
Personal  Health  Services,  9-26 
Pharmaceutical  Services,  12,  14 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation, 

7°:  7i 
Physical  Training  and  Recreation 

Act,  I937>  71.  87 
Physical  Training  Colleges,  71 
Physiotherapy,  95 
Police  or  Burgh  Court  (Scotland), 

118 
Police    Force    and    Prison    Service, 

124 
Poor  Law,  54,  57 
Poor  Man's  Lawyer  Centres,  123 
Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act,   1930, 

122 
Poor's  Roll  (Scotland),  123 
Port  Health  Authority,  29 
Port  Health  Regulations,  29 
Postmaster-General,  90 
Preservatives,  32 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  Regula- 
tions, 1925,  17 
Primary  Education,  65 
Prison  Commissioners,  124 
Prisoners'  Letters  and  Visits,  125 
Prisons,  125 

Private  and  Independent  Schools, 67 
Probation,   109,  (Scotland),  110 
Procurator  Fiscal  (Scotland),   120 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young 

Persons,  60 
Protection  of  Food  and  Drugs,  3 1 
Public  Health  (Chapter  1),  9-35 
Public  He;  1th  (Central  Administra- 
tion), 9 
Public  Health  Act,  1936,  15,  16,  17, 

28,  29 
Public  Health  Act  (Scotland),  1897, 

17 

Public  Health  Acts,  1875,  1890, 
1907,  87 

Public  Health  (Aircraft)  Regula- 
tions, 29,  30 
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Public  Health  (Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis) Regulations,  17 
Public  Information  Broadcasts,  90 
Public  Libraries  Act,  1919,  89 
Public  Record  Office  Museum,  88 


Quarter  Sessions,  107,  115,  121 
(footnote) 

Quota  (Disabled  Persons  Employ- 
ment), 95,  96 

Radiography,  95 
Reception  Board  (Prison),  125 
Reception  Centres,  56 
Reconditioning  and  Repairs,  39 
Redevelopment     of     Overcrowded 

Areas,  40 
Re-establishment  Centres,  56 
Refuse,  28 

Regional  Councils  of  Further 
Education,  68 

Regional  Hospital  Boards,  12,  13, 
14,  16,  17,  21,  27 

Registration  of  Nursing  Homes,  16 

Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment 
Act,  1944,  98 

Reinstatement  Rights,  98 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools,  67 

Remand  Centres,  108 

Remission  of  (Prison)  Sentence,  125 

Remploy  Ltd.,  and  factories,  96 

Rent  Allowance,  55 

Resettlement  of  Ex-Service  Men  and 
Women,  98 

Residential  Centres  for  Disabled,  97 

Residential  Training  for  the  Blind, 

97 
Retirement  Pensions,  48 

Riparian  (Health)  Authority,  29 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  9 
Royal   College  of  Veterinary   Sur- 
geons, 31  (footnote) 
Royal  Parks,  86 
Royal  Scottish  Museum,  88 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Accidents,   106 
Rural  Housing,  40 


Safety,     Health     and     Welfare     in 

Factories,  99 
St.  Dunstan's,  26 


Sale  of  Milk  Regulations,  33 

Sanitary  Inspection,  27 

Scavenging,  29 

School  Broadcasting  Council,  74 

School  Health,  Food  and  Clothing 
Services,  71 

School  Nurses,  Visits  of,  72 

Science  Museum,  88 

Scientific  and  Technical  Register,  95 

Scotland   (see  note  at  the  head  of 
this  index) 

Scottish  After  Care  Council,  127 
Scottish  Courts,  118 
Scottish  Film  Library,  75 
Scottish    Housing    Advisory    Com 

mittee,  36 
Scottish  Land  Court,  121  (footnote) 
Scottish  Medical  Practices  Commit 

tee,  10 
Scottish  National  Galleries,  88 
Scottish  Universities,  68 
Seaport  Health  Control,  30 
Sea  Cadets,  70 
Secondary  Education,  65 
Self-Employed  Persons,  42,  44 
Separation  and  Aliment  (Scotland), 

113 
Separation  and  Maintenance,  1 1 1 

"Service  of  Youth,"  70 

Sewage,  29 

Sheltered  Employment,  95 

Sheriff  Principal  (Scotland),   120 

Sheriff  Substitute,  1 20 

Sheriff's  Court  (Scotland),  56,   1 18- 

121,  123 
Slaughter  Houses,  33 
Slums,  Clearance  of,  38 
Small  Debt  Court  (Scotland),  120 
Small    Dwellings    Acquisition    Act, 

38 
Small  Holdings,  87 
Social  Security  Services  (Chapter  3), 

42-58 
Special  Agreement  School,  67 
Special    (Unemployability)    Allow- 
ance (War  Pensions),  132 
Standing    Conference    of   National 
Voluntary    Youth    Organisations 
(S.C.N.Y.V.O.),  70 
State  Scholarships,  68 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  114,  118 
Street  Playgrounds  Act,  1938,   105 
Suitable  Employment  (footnote  .   1!! 
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Summary    Jurisdictions     (Appeals) 

Act,  1933,  122 
Summonses,  1 14 
Supply,  Ministry  of,  36 

Tate  Gallery,  88 

Teaching  Hospitals,  13 

Technical  and  Scientific  Register,  95 

Technical  Education,  68 

Temporary  Patient,  ig,  22 

Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  gi 

Town  and  Country  Planning 
(Chapter  8),  1 01- 106 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Acts, 
ig47,  36,  101,  102 

Town  and  Country  Planning,  Min- 
ister of,  101  (footnote) 

Town  and  Country  Planning,  Min- 
istry of,  8 

Transport,  Ministry  of,  105 

Travel  Identity  Cards,  g4 

Treasury,  gi,  104 

Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  (War 
Pensions),  132 

Trunk  Roads  Act,  ig36  and  ig46, 
105 

Tuberculosis,  17,  28 

Unemployability  Supplement,  52, 
132 

Unemployment  and  Sickness  Bene- 
fits, 46 

Universities,  12,  68 

University  Colleges,  68 

Universities,  Extra  Mural  Depart- 
ments of,  6g 

University  Grants  Committee,  68 

Urgency  Order,  ig 

Vaccination,  16 

Venereal  Diseases,  18 

Venereal  Diseases  Act,   1 91 7,  18 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  88 

Visual  Aids,  74 

Voluntary  Patient,   ig 

Voluntary  Schools,  66 


Warrants,  1 1 5 

War  Charities  Act,  ig40,  58 

War  Damage  Commission,  36 

War  Memorials  (Local  Authorities' 
Powers)  Act,  ig23,  8g 

War  Pensions  and  Allowances 
(Chapter  10),  I2g-i35 

War  Pensions  Awards  (General 
Principles),  i2g 

War  Pensions  (Central  Administra- 
tion), i2g 

War  Pensions  (191 4—  1 8  War),  129 

War  Pensions  Committees,  Local, 
120 

Water,  27 

Water  Acts  (ig45,  ig48),  27 

Water  Boards,  27 

Weather  Forecasts,  go 

Welfare  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 25 


Widows'  Allowance,  4g,  133,  134 
Widowed  Mother's  Allowance,  50, 

134 
Widows'  Benefits  and  Pensions,  4g, 

50,  133 
Workers'    Educational   Association, 

69. 
Working    Conditions    in    Factories, 

99 
Workmen's      Compensation      Acts, 

1 925- 1 945;  51 
Works,    Minister   and   Ministry   of, 
36,  86,  103 


Young   Persons    (Administration   of 

Justice),  107,  (Scotland),  108 
Young  Prisoners'  Class,  125 
Youth  Branch  (Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion), 70 
Youth  Employment  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation Authority,  g5 
Youth  Employment  Committee,  g4 
Youth  Employment  Officers,  g5 
Youth  Organisations  and  Clubs,  70 


FATHER  OF  THE  MAN 

by  SIR  ERNEST  BARKER 

Memories  of  Cheshire,   Lancashire  and   Oxford,    1874-98 
".  .  .  an  autobiography  of  unusual  quality.    It  will  in  its  intimacy  and  sincerity 
give  pleasure  as  a  novel  of  real  life.  .  .  ." — The  Sunday  Times. 

Illustrated.  Illustrated  jacket. 

Stiff  paper  covers,  55.  od.  Cloth  bound,  8s.  6d. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  PERSEVERANCE 

BY  ETHEL  M.  WOOD,  C.B.E. 

Author  of  "Mainly  for  Men",  etc. 
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Professor  Winifred  Cullis  has  described  this  book  as: 

"...  a  fascinating  and  well  documented  story  of  the  changes  in  the  position  of 

women  in  the  community  in  this  country  from  Saxon  times  to  the  present  day." 

Illustrated  jacket.    Cloth  bound,  6s.  od. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  HANDASYDE 

A  study  of  community  life  in  American  cities  based  on  information  obtained  during 

a  visit  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1947-48. 

55.  od. 
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British  Transport  Commission. 
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Telegraph.  2s.  od. 
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Macalister  Brew. 
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Spectator.  2s.  6d. 
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PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES0  ,Q  Q1  J0,MSH3AIH(I 

(I  -'  r  AON 

Amendments  up  to  31st  December,  1^52   ,    .,  ,  y. vj<—  1 


CHAPTER  I:  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

(a)  Amendments  consequent  on  regulations  made  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Amendment  Act,  1949,  and  the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1952: 

General  Dentai  Services 
Page      Line 
1 1  21  Delete:  "Dental  treatment  other  than  denture  work  is  free." 

Substitute:  "There  is  a  charge  of  £1,  or  the  full  cost  if  less  than^i, 
for  any  treatment  or  a  series  of  treatments  under  a 
single  contract;  except  for  persons  under  21,  or  expect- 
ant mothers  or  mothers  who  have  had  a  child  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  who  receive  treatment 
free.  There  is  110  charge  for  the  examination  of  a  per- 
son's teeth,  nor  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding.  The  charges 
do  not  apply  to  dental  treatment  given  at  a  hospital." 

11  26         Insert:  (after  '.  .  .  damaged  or  broken') — "No  charge  is  made 

lor  dentures  supplied  by  a  hospital  to  a  person  while  he 
is  in  hospital." 

Pharmaceutical  Services 

12  3-6         Delete:  "Drugs  .  .  .  doctor's  prescription." 

Substitute:  "There  is  a  charge  of  one  shilling  in  respect  of  each 
prescription  form  covering  medicine,  dressings  and 
appliances  such  as  cotton  wool  or  vaporisers  to  patients 
on  production  of  a  National  Health  Service  doctor's 
prescription.  People  receiving  National  Assistance  can 
get  a  refund  when  drawing  their  assistance;  and  war 
pensioners  can  also  claim  a  refund  if  the  prescription 
is  needed  because  of  accepted  war  disabilities." 

Appliances 

13  30         Insert:  (before  "Patients  may  be  charged  for  all  or  part  of  the 

cost  of  appliances  .  .  .")  — 

"Part  of  the  cost  of  elastic  hosiery,  surgical  abdominal 
supports,  surgical  footwear,  and  wigs,  is  charged  to 
patients  with  thr  exception  of  children  under  16  or  in 
full-time  attendance  at  school;  people  receiving 
National  Assistance:  war  pensioners  in  respect  of  their 
war  disabilities;  and  hospital  in-patients." 

13         31  Substitute:    "Patients  may  also  be  charged  for  all  or  part  of  the 

cost  of  other  appliances:" 

Dav  Nurseries 

15        45         Insert:  (after  "..,  may  also  be  admitted")  — 

"Local  health  authorities  have  power  to  make  a  reason- 
able charge,  having  regard  to  the  means  of  the  parents,' 


Page 
28 


(b)  Other  amendments: 

Sewage 

Line 
39        Insert: 


28 


(before  "The  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution)  Scotland 
Act") — "The  Rivers  (Prevention  of  Pollution  Act, 
1951,  and  .  .  ." 


40         Substitute:    "contain"  for  "contains". 


CHAPTER  2:  HOUSING 
Amendments  consequent  on  The  Housing  Act,  1952. 


37  17-23 


40 


Local  Authorities  and  Housing 

Substitute:    Past  tense  for  present  tense  of  all  verbs. 


Insert:  (after  ".  .  .  £5.  10s.  od.  was  found  by  the  local  author- 

ity)— 

"The  Housing  Act,  1952,  increased  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy to  £35.  12s.  od.  per  house  per  annum  (Exchequer 
£26.  14s.  od.,  rates  £8.  18s.  od.)  for  houses  completed 
after  28th  February  1952.  (There  are  special  rates  of 
subsidy  for  blocks  of  flats  and  for  houses  on  expensive 
sites.)." 

37         Insert:  (after  "Housing  Manual,    1949")— "and  its  Supple- 

ment, Houses,  1952". 

Rural  Housing 

40         Substitute:    "provided"  for  "provides". 

42         Insert:  (after  ".  .  .  agricultural  workers") 

"This  has  been  increased  by  the  Housing  Act,  1952,  to 
£40.  14s,  od.  for  houses  completed  after  28th  February 
1952." 


43 


'3 
ifi  -25 


CHAPTER  3:  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SERVICES 

National  Insurance  Contributions 

Insert:  (after  ".  .  .  Act  provided") 

"The   rates   were   further  increased   by   the   Family 
Allowances  and  National  Insurance  Act,  1952." 

Substitute:    "1952"  for  "1951". 


Substitute:   s.    d. 
5     5 


33_39         Substitute: 


4  7 
6   10 

3  8 

5  4 
2  9 

2  * 


for 


for 


s.    d. 
4     9 


t  I 

3  2 

4  8 

2     4 
1    10 


Page     Line 
44       4-9 

Substitute: 

7 
6 

4 
3 

5 

4 
9 

6 
5 
3 
3 

6 
5 
9 
3 

13-16 

Substitute: 

5 

7 

5 

0 

4 

3 

2 

5 
3 

4 

0 

1 1 

5 

26-30 

Substitute: 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

9 

7 
5 

4 

9 
6* 

5 
4 

9i 
74 

5 
4 

9 

7 
5 

4 

46 


21 


47 


48 


Unemployment  and  Sickness  Benefits 
Substitute:    10/6  for  10,'-. 


26         Substitute:    21/6  for  16/-. 
39         Substitute:      s.    d. 
32     6 

44         Substitute:    32     6 
43         Substitute:    20     o 


io  Substitute:  32  6 

11  Substitute:  26  o 

20  Substitute:  32  6 

24  Substitute:  26  o 

25  Substitute:  20  o 


Guardian's  Allowance 
18         Substitute:    15/-  for  13  6. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

32 

6 

for 

26 

0 

26 

0 

32 

6 

for 

26 

0 

26 

0 

20 

0 

for 

15 

0 

•5 

0 

32 

6 

for 

26 

0 

26 

0 

22 

0 

for 

20 

0 

16 

0 

32 

6 

for 

26 

0 

26 

0 

0 

for 

20 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

for 

»5 

0 

ij 

0 

Retirement  Pensions 

49     8-37         Delete,  and 
substitute: 


"The  standard  rates  of  pension  are  32  6  a  week  at  65 
(60  for  a  woman),  for  people  insured  in  their  own  right; 
and  21  /6  a  week  at  60  for  a  married  woman  in  right  of 
her  husband's  insurance.  If  the  insured  person  con- 
tinues to  work  after  age  65  (women  60)  the  pension  will 
not  be  paid,  but  the  amount  payable  on  retirement 
will  be  increased  by  1  6  for  every  25  contributions 
paid  after  age  65  (60).  The  increase  for  such  con- 
tributions  paid  before  July  16th.  1951.  however, 
is  only  if-.  A  wife's  pension  in  right  of  her  hus- 
band's insurance  will  be  increased  by  1  /—  for  every  25 
contributions  paid  by  him  after  age  65,  provided  that 
she  has  then  reached  age  60.  If  she  survives  her  hus- 
band, her  retirement  pension  (increased  to  32  t>  basic) 
will  be  re-calculated  on  his  death  at  the  rate  of  1  G  for 
every  increment  to  which  she  is  entitled.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  person  who  has  qualified  for  pension  on  re- 
tirement, subsequently  earns  more  than  40  -  a  week, 
the  pension  will  be  reduced  by  1  -  for  evei  y  1  -  earned 
above  that  amount. 


Page 
50 


Line 


At  age  70  for  a  man  and  65  for  a  woman  however, 
the  pension  is  payable  without  regard  to  employment 
or  earnings. 

A  pensioner  can  claim  an  increase  of  21/6  a  week 
for  a  dependent  wife  under  the  age  of  60  and  a  pen- 
sioner (either  man  or  woman)  can  claim  an  additional 
10G  for  the  first  or  only  child  of  qualifying  age  in  the 
family,  and  2/6  for  each  child  of  the  family  after  the 
iirst. 

No  person  can  receive  more  than  one  National  In- 
surance retirement  pension." 


Widows'  Benefit 

Substitute:    42  6  per  week  for  36,'-. 
10  6  per  week  for  10/-. 


Substitute: 
Substitute: 
Substitute: 
Substitute: 


43/-  per  week  for  40,-. 
43/-  per  week  for  40/-. 
32/6  per  week  for  26/-. 


51  27-30         Industrial  Injuries 

Delete:  "The  employer  is  responsible 


Substitute: 


under  18 — \d. 
"The  weekly  rates  of  contribution  are  as  follow: 


Mm  over   18 
Women  over  18 
Boys  under  18 
Girls  under  18 


Employee 

4d. 

3d. 

3d- 
2d. 


Employer 

3d'- 
3d- 
3d- 
2d. 


9         Substitute:  55/-  for  45/-. 

11         Substitute:  41/3  for  33/9. 

Substitute:  27  6  for  22/6. 

13         Substitute:  55/-  for  45/-. 

-26         Delete:  "Disablement  Pension  rates  .  .  .  £150." 

Substitute:  "Disablement  Pension  rates  are"  : 

-  per  week,     90% — 49  '6  per  week, 


100', 
80", 
6o*\ 
40", 
20" 


-44/-  per  week, 

-33/-  Per  week' 
-22/-  per  week, 
-I  I •/-  per  week. 


70" o — 38/6  per  week, 
50% — 27/6  per  week, 
30" 0— 16/6  per  week, 


Maximum  Disablement  Gratuity  for  period  of  assess- 
ment beginning  before  July  24th,  1952,  is  £150,  and 
after  that  date,  £185." 


52  33-35         Delete:  ".  .  .  of  20/-  a  week  .  .  .  under  17." 

Substitute:    ".  .  .  of  32/6  a  week  for  adults  and  20/-  for  a  person 
under  18." 
46         Substitute:    25/- for  20/-. 

Add:  ".  .  .  but  may  be  50,-  a  week  in  cases  of  exceptionally 

severe  disablement." 


53 


3 

Substitute: 

55  -  for  «/-• 

b 

Substitute: 

42/6  for  36  -. 

10 

Substitute: 

37     for  30/-. 

iG 

Substitute: 

37/- for  30     • 

'7 

Substitute: 

10/6  for  10;-. 

_\  a  i  ional  Assistance 


Pagt 

Line 

54 

36-45 

Substitute: 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

59 

0 

for 

50 

0 

35 

0 

3<> 

0 

1 1 

0 

9 

6 

'3 

C 

1 1 

G 

10 

0 

«3 

G 

21 

G 

18 

G 

26 

0 

00 

0 

3i 

0 

26 

0 

55 

6-1 1 

Substitute: 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

77 

0 

65 

0 

89 

0 

75 

0 

33 

6 

28 

6 

4i 

0 

34 

6 

53 

0 

45 

0 

56 

3-6 

Delete: 
Substitute: 

"The  needs 
"The  needs 

of  a 

ace 
resi 

16 

19 


accommodation." 
"The  needs  of  a  resident  in  a  local  authority  home  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  aggregate  of  the  weekly  amount  (a) 
prescribed  under  the  National  Assistance  Act.  1048, 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  (in  Scotland  the  Secretary  of 
State)  to  be  charged  for  accommodation  and  (b)  as- 
sessed as  necessary  for  personal  requirements." 

Substitute:    "October  1st,  H)",2"  for  "December  1st,  1031". 
Substitute:    "10  John  Adam  Street,  W.G.2. 
Substitute:  Tel.:  WHItehall  9066." 


59 


CHAPTER  4:  CHILD  CARE 

8         Substitute:    "o  -  for  5  -." 


75 


84 
85 


'3 

'7 

18 

20-23 

»4 


19  &  20 


chapter  5:  education- 
Visual  Aids 

Delete:  "On  loan  free  of  charge." 

Substitute:  "on  hire  at  moderate  charges" 

Substitute:  "two"  for  "  three". 

Delete:  "The  Film  Library  of  the  South  West." 

Delete:  "Film  shows  .  .  .  Regional  Offices." 

Delete:  "estimated  at  .  .  .  year." 

Substitute:    "1st  October  1952  for  December  1st,  1951 ." 
Delete:  "Film  Library  of  the  South  West",  and  address. 


91    29-32 


CHAPTER  6:  AMENITY  SERVICES 

Arts  Coi'ncii. 

Substitute:  "There  are  Regional  Offices  of  the  Council  at  Man- 
chester, York,  Birmingham,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff,  and  Wrexham." 


CHAPTER  7:  INDUSTRY  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Page      Line 
95  19-27        Appointments  Department 

Delete:  From  "kept  at  eleven  .  .  .  professional  standard". 

Substitute:  ".  .  .  kept  at  three  Appointments  Offices,  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  deals  with  persons  having 
'professional,  administrative  or  executive'  experience 
or  qualifications  (and  those  having  technical  qualifica- 
tions not  appropriate  to  the  Technical  and  Scientific 
Register).  A  Careers  Advice  Service  is  provided  at  the 
Appointments  Offices,  and  also  in  the  main  Employ- 
ment Exchanges  at  Birmingham,  Bristol.  Cardiff 
Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Nottingham." 


CHAPTER  8:  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

102  39        Development 

to  Delete  and  substitute: 

103  5  "The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  pro- 

vided for  the  payment  of  a  development  charge  in 
cases  where  development  was  permitted  and  the  value 
of  die  land  thereby  increased,  and  for  a  sum  of  £300 
million  to  be  payable  by  way  of  compensation  to 
owners  whose  property  had  been  depreciated  by  the 
Act  of  1947,  through  losing  its  potential  development 
value.  The  development  charge  has,  however,  been 
abolished  in  respect  of  development  commenced  on  or 
after  18th  November,  1952.  Also,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
pay  out  to  landowners  the  £300  million  for  loss  of 
development  rights  which  was  due  to  be  distributed  by 
1st  July,  1953;  instead,  payment  will  be  made  for  loss 
arising  from  such  planning  resuictions  as  may  be  im- 
posed. It  is  expected  that  legislation  amending  the 
1947  Act  will  be  introduced  about  November,  1953; 
and,  therefore,  those  with  claims  which  have  already 
been  admitted,  in  respect  of  development  rights  al- 
ready lost,  will  not  receive  payment  until  some  date  in 
1954,  instead  of  by  istjuly,  1953.  For  details  of  the 
proposals,  sec  Command  Paper  8699  (H.M.S.O.,  6d. 
net)." 

New  Towns 

104  25         Substitute:    "was"  for  "is". 

26         Insert:  (after "...  Act  of  1946"): 

"This  limit  was  increased  to  £100,000,000  by  the 
New  Towns  Act,  1952." 

106  13-15         Addresses  of  Ministries 
Delete  and  substitute: 

"Central  Land  Board, 

Head  Office:  6  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
London,  S.W.I. 

Tel.:  WHItehall  4341." 
6 


CHAPTER  10:  WAR  PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

General  Principles  of  Awards 
Page     Line 

129         30         Delete:  "An  amending  .  .  .June  1st,  1951." 

Substitute:    "Amending  Royal  Warrants  of 

28th  October  1949  (Cmd.  7826), 
23rd  May  1 95 1  (Cmd.  8253), 
26th  April  1952  (Cmd.  8533),  and 
1 8th  July  1952  (Cmd.  8621)  have  introduced  cer- 
tain new  provisions." 

Awards  in  Respect  of  Disablement 

'31  1         Substitute:    £446  for  £420. 

2         Substitute:    £-236  for  £210 
4         Substitute:    71/8  for  61/8 
55/-  for  45/- 

15  Substitute:    £433.  10s.  od.  for  £400 

£233.  10s.  od.  for  £200 

18  Substitute:    13s.  od.  for  us.  od. 

19  Substitute:    10s.  6d.  for    8s.  6d. 

132  !3         Substitute:    25s.  od.  for  20s.  od. 

14         Subsdtute:    25s.  od.  for  20s.  od. 

132  '5         Substitute:    £130  for  £104 

50/-  for  40/- 
28         Substitute:    10/6  for  10/- 

Awards  in  Respect  of  Death 

133  46         Substitute:    £113  for  £95 
47         Substitute:    34  6  for  27/6 

134  15         Substitute:    £113  for  £95 

16  Subsdtute:    42,'- for  35/- 

25  Subsdtute:    £64  for  £60 

26  Substitute:     15  -for  13/6 

27  Substitute:    21/6  for  20/- 

30  Substitute:    £64  for  £60 

31  Substitute:    15/- for  13  6 

2 1  6  for  20  - 


(As  will  be  understood,  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time 
which  affect  the  information  in  "■Public  Social  Services".  This 
supplement  amends  certain  information  in  the  ig$i  edition  of 
the  handbook,  but  in  some  cases,  the  reader  may  feel  it 
advisable  to  check  with  the  appropriate  government  department). 
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